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Frox one point of view the present volume consists essentially 
of a detailed development of the mathematical theory of the 
propagation of plane electromagnetic waves in conducting 
dielectrics, according to Maxwell’s theory, somewhat extended. 
From another point of view, it is the development of the 
theory of the propagation of waves along wires. The con- 
nection of the two subjects was thoroughly explained in 
Chapter IV. of Volume I., which should be understood. But 
on account of the important applications, ranging from 
Atlantic telegraphy, through ordinary telegraphy and tele- 
phony, to Hertzian waves along wires, I have usually 
preferred to express results in terms of the concrete voltage 
and current, rather than the specific electric and magnetic 
forces belonging to a single tube of flux of energy. The 
translation from one form to the other is quite easy, when 
understood. As far as space would permit, I have tried to 
develop the theory as thoroughly as possible, considering 
every kind of wave, and including the calculation of the waves 
produced by multiple reflections. Even the theory of the 
latest kind of so-called. wireless telegraphy (Lodge, Marconi, 
etc.) has been somewhat anticipated, since the waves sent. 
up the vertical wire are hemispherical, with their equatorial 
bases on the ground or sea, which they run along in ex- 
pending. (See $60, Vol. I.; also $899 in this volume.) 
The investigations are based upon those in my ‘Electrical 
Papers,” with considerable extensions. . My old predictions 
relating to skin conduction, and to the possibilities of iong- 
distance telephony have been abundantly verified in advanc- 
ing practice; and my old predictions relating to the behaviour 
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of approximately distortionless. circuits have also received 
fair support in the quantitative observation of Hertzian waves 
along wires. The reader need not therefore fear that he may 
be muddling himself over fantastic theories void of practical 
significance, whatever the scienticulist may say. 

The mathematical methods employed are those which have 
proved themselves to me by practice to be those best suited to 
obtaining new results and advancing natural knowledge. The 
general idea is to make the differential equations themselves 
perfectly definite, so that the differential equation of a prob- 
lem is actually its full solution, the operational or differential 
solution, though it may not be in obvious quantitative form. 
The process of algebrisation, or conversion from differential 
to algebraical form admitting of numerical treatment is, of 
course, very important. Though it may be easy when the 
proper way of treatment has been found, yet there has been a 
good deal of exploring work which makes no appearance. | 

In Chapter VIII. I have given a condensed account of my 
researches on generalised differentiation and series, a subject 
. that grows naturally out of the operational way of working. 

Although I think this subject has a large future, yet I must 
warn the reader that there is no pretence of logical rigour, and 
that much of the matter was rejected some years ago by 
persons who ought to be good judges. 

The several appendices relate to electromagnetic waves in 
general, save the one on rational units, There is some pro- 
gress to report. Of the three stages to Salvation, two have 
been safely passed through, namely the Awakening and the 
Repentance. I am not alone in thiuking that the third stage, 
the Reformation, is bound to come. 

I have good reason to be saticSied with the reception given 
to the first volume of this work. Nearly all parts of it, the 
outline of general theory, the nomenclature, the rational 
units, the vector analysis, and the waves and their applica- 
tion, have been approved in this and other countries. But I 
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regret that I have been able to make so little impression upon 
British official science as expressed by its late leader. It is 
true that the * K.R. law,” which set such unnecessary and 
‘unwarrantable restrictions upon telephony, is not much heard 
of now. With advancing practice it became so ridiculously 
wrong (say 1,000 per cent.) that it was impossible to save 
appearances by any manipulation of figures. But a dangerous 
and alarming official error has been pressed forward, even 
to the extent of experimentation with the public funds. I 
refer to Mr. Preece’s proposal to increase the capacity of 
telephone cables, with a view to Atlantic telephony, by 
bringing the twin conductors as close together as possible. 
It is, indeed, very true that by Mr. Preece’s ingenious plan of 
flattening the wires on one side, and bringing the flat sides 
closely together, the capacity may be considerably, and even 
greatly increased. But it is not the working capacity that is 
increased, but the electrostatic capacity! Faraday knew that 
much. 

And this blundering is so unnecessary. For if it be beneath 
the dignity of one who sat at the feet of Faraday and 
afterwards rose to be the leading authority on electrical 
matters (according to Answers), to consult the works of an 
insignificant person, still there are other ways. Why not ask 
someone else? It may be too late to consult the family 
doctor; but there are many young gentlemen going about 
who have been to technical colleges and are quite competent 
to give information concerning the capacity of condensers. 

It is to be hoped and expected that the late important 
removals in the British Telegraph Department will lead to 
much improvement in the quality of official science. The 
above two examples show how much improvement has been 
needed. Others could be given. This volume may help. 


Arri 10, 1899. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MATHEMATICS AND THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


Mathematics is an Experimental Science. 


§ 223. That the study of the theory of a physical science 
should be preceded by some general experimental acquaintance 
therewith, in order to secure the inimitable advantage of a 
personal aequaintance with something real and living, will 
probably be agreed with by most persons. After, however, 
the general éxperimental knowledge has been acquired, accom- 
panied with just a sufficient amount of theory to connect it 
together and render its acquisition easier and more interesting, 
it becomes possible to consider the theory by itself, as theory. 
The experimental facts then go out of sight, in a great mea- 
sure, not because they are unimportant, but because they 
become subordinate to the theory in a certain sense, and, we 
might also add, because they are fundamental, and the foun- 
dations are always hidden from. view in well-constructed 
buildings. So it comes about that a great theoretical work 
like Maxwell’s treatise on Electricity and Magnetism contains 
so little explicit information regarding the experimental facts 
of the science. Theory always tends to become abstract as 
it emerges successfully from the chaos of facts by the pro- 
cesses of differentiation and elimination, whereby the essentials 
and their connections become recognised, whilst minor effects 
are seen to be secondary or unessential, and are ignored 
temporarily, to be explained by additional means. 

VOL. II. B 
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There is the same tendency in the most abstract and 
logical of all'sciences—pure mathematics. Geometry, for 
instance, has most certainly an experimental foundation, like 
any other science. We make our geometry, in the first place, 
to suit the state of things in which we are born and live. We 
all make our acquaintance with geometry first through our 
senses, and become saturated, so to speak, with the essence 
of the geometry of nature, even though this be unaccompanied 
by any intelligent comprehension and expression. Now take 
a hint from nature, and we can see plainly how much it is to 
the advantage of the learner that he should continue, in the 
first place, to acquire geometrical ideas through his senses— 
though now, of course, with his attention specially directed 
to the subject—freely assisted by models, solid and skeleton, 
before being set to work upon the more intellectual theory on 
a formal basis. For, disguise it as we may, no strictly formal 
basis, apart from experience, can ever be possible. There is 
always something very considerable to start with of an ex- 
periential nature in the background, besides the formal 
axioms and definitions and postulates which would be unintel- 
ligible without it. A straight line can never be intelligibly de- 
fined per se. One must actually know the practical straight line 
before any definition of the abstract straight line can be under- 
stood. Then our understanding and acceptance of the definition 
is a recognition that it states what we knew already, in accu- 
mulated experience, though we may have never openly thought 
about it. As regards an axiom, such as the one that asserts 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, its acceptance 
involves the existence of a very extensive experience of the 
geometry of nature as it is found to be. How impossible, then, 
must it be to prove anything rigorously as absolute truth, 
independent of nature. We come down to axioms, definitions, 
and postulates at last, and these are only understandable by 
- experience. | 

There is also no self-contained theory possible, even of geo- 
metry considered merely as a logical science, apart from 
practical meaning. For a language is used in its enunciation, 
which implies that developed ideas and complicated processes 
of thought are already in existence, besides the general experi- 
ence associated therewith. We define a thing in a phrase, 
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using words. These words have to be explained in other 
words, and so on, for ever, in a complicated maze. : There ig 
no bottom to anything. We are all antipodeans and upside 
down. - l Des dT M 
It is by the, gradual fitting together of the parts of a dis- 
tinctly eonnected theory that we get to understand it, and by 
the, revelation of its consistency. We may begin anywhere, and 
goover ihe ground in any way. Some ways will be preferable 
to. others, of course, since they may be easier, or give broader 
and cleater views, but no strict course is necessary. It may 
not even be desirable. It may be more interesting and 
instructive. not to go by the shortest logical eourse from 
one point to another. It may be better to wander about, 
and be guided by circumstances in the choice of paths, and 
keep our eyes open to the side prospects, and vary the route 
later to obtain different views of the same country. Now it is 
plain enough when the question is that of guiding another 
over a well-known country, already well explored, that certain 
` distinct routes may be followed with advantage. But it is 
somewhat different when it is a case of exploring a compara- 
tively unknown region, containing trackless jungles, mountains 
and precipices. To attempt to follow a logical course from one 
point to another would then perhaps be absurd. You should 
keep your eyes and your mind open, and be guided by circum- 
stances. You have first to find out what there is to find out. 
How you do it is quite a secondary consideration. Later on, 
no doubt, much easier and perhaps better ways will be found, 
so that a crowd can push along. It is obvious, I think, that 
complaints of the want of perfection of the ways and manners 
of work of explorers on the part of men who are accustomed 
io more rigorous methods have a considerable element of the 
ludierous in them. However harmless in intention, they may 
operate unfairly in effect, if they lead, as sometimes happens 
(of which a case was quite lately brought to my notice), to the 
rejection of honest work which failed to be appreciated by the 
judges, who had no doubt different ways of working and think- 
ing, and different experiences. When this result arises, it has 
the effect of putting a learned society in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of appearing to exist not merely for the encouragement of 
research along established lines, but also for the active dis- 
B2. 
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couragement of work of a less conventional character. That 
this is the case in reality it is impossible to believe. But then, 
papers are so cheap, and one more or less does not matter. 
Again, the probable fact that the judges were animated by 
benevolent motives, and only desired to turn the misguided 
author from the error of his ways into more rigorous paths 
approved by themselves, does not make the matter any the 
better for the author. He has his own ways, and must follow 
them, even though he be told (virtually) that his work is 
valueless, and not worth printing, and of course, by inference, 
that he must not continue to send more of it. 


Rigorous Mathematics is Narrow, Physical Mathematics | 
Bold and Broad. 


§ 224. Now, mathematics being fundamentally an experimen- 
tal science, like any other, it is clear that the Science of Nature 
might be studied as a whole, the properties of space along 
with the properties of the matter found moving about therein. 
This would be very comprehensive, but I do not suppose that 
it would be generally practicable, though possibly the best 
course for a large-minded man. Nevertheless, it is greatly 
to the advantage of a student of physics that he should pick 
up his mathematies along with his physics, if he can. For 
then the one will fit the other. This is the natural way, pur- 
sued by the creators of analysis. If the student does not pick 
up so much logical mathematics of a formal kind (common- 
sense logic is inherited and experiential, asthe mind and its ways 
have grown to harmonise with external Nature), he will, at any 
Fate, get on in & manner suitable for progress in his physical 
studies. To have to stop to formulate rigorous demonstrations 
would put a stop to most physico-mathematical inquiries. 
There is no end to the subtleties involved in rigorous demon- 
strations, especially, of course, when you go off the beaten 
track. And the most rigorous demonstration may be found 
later to contain some flaw, so that exceptions and reservations 
have to be added. Now, in working out physical problems 
there should be, in the first place, no pretence of rigorous 
formalism. The physics will guide the physicist along some- 
how to useful and important results, by the constant union of 
physical and geometrical or analytical ideas. The practice 
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of eliminating the physics by reducing a problem to a purely 
mathematical exercise should be avoided as much as possible. 
The physics should be carried on right through, to give life and 
reality to the problem, and to obtain the great assistance 
which the physics gives to the mathematics. This cannot 
always be done, especially in details involving much calcula- 
tion, but the general principle should be carried out as much 
as possible, with particular attention to dynamical ideas. No 
mathematical purist could ever do the work involved in Max- 
well’s treatise. He might have all the mathematics, and 
much more, but it would be to no purpose, as he could not put 
it together without the physical guidance. This is in no way 
to his discredit, but only illustrates different ways of thought. 
There have been enormous advances made in pure mathematics 
in the last half century, as is right and proper to match the 
advance in physical science. But along with this has come 
a tendency for purists to object to the introduction of physical 
ideas in mathematics, with a possible lack of rigour as result. 
It may be that there is no lack of rigour sometimes, but an 
increased generality and simplified treatment. Maxwell was. 
severely taken to task by a distinguished purist for his use of 
Green’s Theorem in Spherical Harmonics, a method which is 
excellently to the purpose, and which commends itself to the 
electrician, and it is probably quite rigorous. But no doubt 
there is frequently a lack of rigour. I have seen with much 
pleasure some remarks on this point in the Preface to the 
recently-published second edition of Lord Rayleigh’s treatise 
on Sound, which I cannot do better than reproduce:— — — 


In the mathematical investigations. I have usually employed such 
methods as present themselves naturally to a physicist. The pure mathe- 
matician will complain, and (it must be confessed) sometimes with justice, 
of deficient rigour. But to this question.there are two sides, For, how- 
ever important it may be to maintain a uniformly high standard in pure 
mathematics, the physicist may occasionally do well to rest content with 
arguments which are fairly satisfactory and conclusive from his point of 
view. To hia mind, exercised in a different order of ideas, the more severe 
procedure of the pure mathematician may appear not more but less demon- 
strative. And further, in many cases of difficulty to insist upon the 
highest standard would mean the exclusion of the subject altogether in 
view of the space that would be required. 


Particularly notice the words not more but less demon- 
strative.“ This is exceedingly true, especially in the subject 
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of the expansion of functions in series of other functions, 
which oceupies so large a part of the treatise in question. 
And I would add that if the physicist does sometimes get 
carried too far, the proper time to find out the reservations 
and corrections is later on, in order not to interrupt his work. 
But this purification is more especially suitable for the puribt 
io undertake. If one sort of work is as necessary as the 
other, if is certain that the physicist would get very little 
work done by trying to do both, having the fear of the 
rigourists before him. What is more hateful than a physical 
work done in propositions and corollaries? It is bad enough 
in pure mathematics, and I wish purists would take a lesson 
from Fourier, Thomson and Tait, Maxwell, or Rayleigh, and 
tell their tale differently and make it interesting by letting in 
a little imagination. I have had occasion to go through a 
considerable part of a very big Theory of Functions in search 
for what I did not find. The work is most admirably pains- 
taking and severely rigorous, but how different from physical 
mathematics, how hard to read from its severe formalism, and 
how narrow it seems from the want of physical illustration. 
Perhaps the subject might be greatly lightened by having a 
physical theory to rest upon or to illustrate. 

When mathematics is cleared away from physics it becomes 
set in logical form. But it is to be remembered that the men 
who have in the past initiated great advances in mathematics 
have usually been men who were employed in working out 
physical questions. They supplied the: purists with raw 
material to be made coherent and elaborated. The expansion 
of functions in series, already mentioned, arose physically. 
It is an enormous and endless subject, and there is a striking 
difference in the ways in which it is regarded by the physicist 
and the rigourist, with the peculiarity that the former is far 
in advance of the latter. To understand this, consider that a 
physicist can have practical certainty that a certain expan- 
sion is possible, because his physical problem tells him so, 
when he seeks and finds the solution, even though he has not 
investigated the properties of the functions used in the expan- 
sion. He does not arrange long and severely disagreeable 
demonstrations to prove what he knows; although it be a 
fallible kind of knowledge, it only differs in degree from most 
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mathematics in this respect. But eliminate the physics, an! 
put it simply as a question of functions. Given certain func- 
- tions, can an arbitrary function be expressed in terms of them? 
What a pretty piece of work there must be to answer this ques- 
tion! This is true even in the case of circular functions in 
: the. particular case rigorously treated by purists. But by 
Changes in the conditions the physicist gets an endless number 
of expansions of one and the same arbitrary function in cir- | 
„Gular functions, and what becomes of the rigorous demonstra- 
tion then? Then there is an endless number of other sorts of 
functions, every one of which can represent an arbitrary func- 
„tion in an endless number of ways, as is perfectly clear from 
physical considerations.. It is evident that for comprehensive 
_ rigorous demonstrations (not special) we need enlarged ideas 
about functions, and perhaps the purist would obtain the 
necessary broadness of view by a study of the physics in which 
such comprehensiveness of expression is found. Certainly the 
purist is bound to complete the logical treatment some day, but 
the hard-bound rules of the purist make it difficult. Thus at 
present, although the purist carries his mathematical develop- 
- ments so far in some directions as to be far beyond physics, 
out of sight in fact, yet in other respects the purist lags 
behind. And this is true in other matters than that men- 
. tioned. For a physicist may use daily with success, and as a. 
matter of course, methods which he knows work usefully to 
. his assistance, but which are logically unintelligible to a purist, 
. and which have to wait for a proper development. 

The best result of mathematics is to be able to do without 
it. To show the truth of this paradox by an example, I would 
. remark that nothing is more satisfactory to a physicist than to 
get rid of a formal demonstration of an analytical theorem 
- and to substitute a quasi-physical one, or a geometrical one 

freed from co-ordinate symbols, which will enable him to see 
the necessary truth of the theorem, and make it be practically 
. axiomatic. Contrast the purely analytical proof of the Theorem 
of Version well known to electrical theorists, with the common- 
_-senge method of proof by means of the addition of circuitations. 
The first is very tedious, and quite devoid of luminousness. 
„ The latter makes the theorem be obviously true, and in any 
i. kind of co-ordinates. When seen to be true, symbols may be 
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dispensed with, and the truth becomes an integral part of 
one’s mental constitution, like the persistence of energy. 


Physical Problems lead to Improved Mathematical Methods. 


§ 225. There is a curious analogy to be found between exten- . 
sions of mathematical ideas and extensions of electrical theory. 
Take, for instance, Maxwell's theory in the form presented in 
Vol. I. of this work, Chapter II. If we do not inquire too 
minutely into the consequences, we may easily be temporarily 
under the impression that the two circuital equations and 
their accessories express the dynamics of a quite self-contained 
system. But when we go to the very verge of the system, 
and find that mechanical forces of the ordinary kind are in- 
volved when electromagnetic disturbances pass through the 
suppositional ether which supports them, we come to a stop. 
Now, there is nothing impossible or incredible in the result. . 
It is simply unintelligible at present. The plain meaning to 
be given to it without introducing additional data is that the 
ether, as regards electromagnetic disturbances traversing it, 
should be regarded like any other dielectric; that is, as having 
a substantial existence. To complete the matter evidently 
requires a theory of the ether itself, and the suggestion is that 
it should not be regarded as an elastic solid (generalised) in 
which the actual displacements in bulk represent the electro- 
magnetic disturbances. But, however this may be (and the 
matter is difficult and speculative), the point here is that on 
the outskirts of the theory we come to matters needing inter- 
pretation and a larger theory. ! 

So it is in mathematics. The fundamental notions are so 
simple that one might expect that unlimited developments 
eould be made without ever coming to anything unintelligible. 
But we do, and in various directions. To say nothing of the 
interpretation of negative quantity (which is a sort of 
imaginary), there is the imaginary, which has only become 
understood and its properties developed comparatively recently. 
But, besides these, there are much more obscure and ill- 
understood questions, such as the meaning and true mani- 
pulation of divergent series, and of fractional differentiations 
or integrations, and connected matters. It is customary to 
keep to convergent series and whole differentiations and regard 
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divergent series and fractional differentiations as meaningless 
and practically useless, or even to ignore them altogether, as 
if they did not exist. The latter is the usual attitude of 
moderate and practical mathematicians, for obvious reasons. 
If they can be ignored, why trouble about them at all? 

But when these things turn up in the mathematics of 
physies the physicist is bound to consider them, and make 
the best use of them that he can. Iam thinking more par- 
-ticularly here of the solution of the differential equations to 
‘which physicists are led by quasi-algebraical processes. The 
reader will see to what I refer by reference to $208, Vol. I., 
when I allude to the definiteness of meaning of the operator 
R' in the equation E = R'C, R” being a complicated function 
of a differentiator. Sse also $291 later on. When C is ex- 
plicitly given as a function of the time we have to find E to 
match through the operator R', and when it is E that is 
given, then C has to be found by the operation on E of the 
inverse of B". It is in the carrying out of these processes in 
the investigation of various electromagnetic problems that we 
are obliged to regard certain kinds of divergent series as re- 
presenting fully significant functions, and the execution of the 
processes involved in R”, which assumes various algebraical 
forms, as being legitimate and feasible, however ill-understood 
may be the theory involved therein. 

Nor is the matter an unpractical one. I suppose all workers 
in mathematical physics have noticed how the mathematics 
seems made for the physics, the latter suggesting the former, and 
that practical ways of working arise naturally. This is really 
the case with resistance operators. It is a fact that their use 
frequently effects great simplifications, and the avoidance of 
complicated evaluations of definite integrals. . But then the 
rigorous logic of the matter is not plain! Well, what of that ? 
Shall I refuse my dinner because I do not fully understand the 
process of digestion ? No, not if I am satisfied with the result. 
Now a physicist may in like manner employ unrigorous pro- 
cesses with satisfaction and usefulness if he, by the application 
of tests, satisfies himself of the accuracy of his results. At 
the same time he may be fully aware of his want of infalli- 
bility, and that his investigations are largely of an experi- 
mental character, and may be repellent to unsympathetically 
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constituted mathematicians accustomed to a different kind 
of work. | PE 

There is another point of view. Convergent mathematies 
is often excessively unpractical in the labour it involves in 
the numerical interpretation of results. I have noticed this 
particularly in spherical harmonie expansions, where the 
labour is sometimes. prohibitive. Under these circumstances 
the substitution of equivalent divergent series which may be 
readily calculated becomes a matter of great practical import- 
ance. If the example fails, others may readily be given. But 
what about the theory of functions which deliberately ignores 
the treatment of divergent series ? Can it really be the theory 
of functions? Is not a more comprehensive theory needed, 
including both convergent and divergent functions in a 
harmonious whole ? 


"Mathematics—and Mathematics.” Remarkable Phenomenon. 


-§ 226. If it should ever come to pass that there prevailed in 
this world & so-called religion in which the minor virtues of 
mercy, charity, meekness, resignation, and so forth, were unduly 
exalted at the expense of the supreme virtue of justice, and if 
this religion were carried into practice generally, it would be 
a very bad thing for the world. For such a religion would be 
a snivelling religion, only fit for the weakminded of both sexes ; 
and if the strong-minded and the just allowed it to prevail, 
then would the liars, rogues, hypocrites, slanderers, and other 
wicked people have it all their own way, and the just would 
be crushed along with the meek and lowly. But just men are 
better than their religions, and in self-defence would assert 
the paramount importance of justice, in tacit defiance of the 
nominal religion in which it was made a secondary virtue. 
Let us above all things try to be just. Even Cambridge 
mathematicians deserve justice. J cannot join in any general 
-attack upon them.* I regret exceedingly not to have had a 
Cambridge education myself, instead of wasting several years 
of my life in mere drudgery, or little more. It is to Cam- 
bridge mathematicians that we are indebted for most of the 
mathematico-physical work done in this country. Do not 
most mathematical physicists hail from Cambridge? Are not 


* Sce article in The Electrician, November 23, 1894, p. 100. 
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Thomson and Tait, Maxwell and Rayleigh Cambridge mathe- 
maticians, to say nothing of the large crowd of other and 
mostly younger men whose names will suggest themselves? 
We must take the good with the bad, in this as in other 
matters; and though legitimate and serious objection may be 
raised to the distressing and soul-destroying style in which 
some Cambridge mathematicians do their work, and to the 
unpractical conservative tendency that exists (conserving the 
bad as well as the good, and resisting innovations), we should 
also bear in mind the great volume and value of the work done, 
and not unduly depreciate or make invidious comparisons. As 
‘regards their want of sympathy with less conventional men, 
it.is not sympathy that is particularly wanted—perhaps it 
would be unreasonable to expect any at all. What one has a 
right to expect, however, is a fair field, and that the want of 
sympathy should be kept in a neutral state, so as not to lead to 
unnecessary obstruction. For even men who are not Cam- 
bridge mathematicians deserve justice, which I very much fear 
they do not always get, especially the meek and lowly, and those 
who long suffer under slight. 

On this question of Mathematics—and Mathematics,“ I 
may mention a somewhat remarkable phenomenon which has 
lately occurred. Orthodox mathematicians, when they cannot 
find the solution of a problem in a plain algebraical form, are 
apt to take refuge in a definite integral, and call that the solu- 
tion. It is certainly one form of the solution. But it may 
be just as hard, or harder, to interpret than the differential 
equation of the problem in question, from. the difficulty of 
evaluating the integral, and so finding out what the solu- 
tion means. In such cases we might as well keep to the 
differential equation, and be just as wise. Now, it has come 
io my knowledge that a man who is not a Cambridge mathe- 
matician, and who does not pretend to be much of any sort of 
mathematician, but who is a practical physicist, capable of 
discussing with proper judgment such a question as the age 
of the earth, a higher limit to which he finds (and with good 
reason) to be very likely hundreds of times greater than the 
most probable previous estimate (which conclusion has 
öbviously important interest to geologists and astronomers), 
recently made the discovery that a certain unconventional 
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mode of treating the mathematics of the question (explained 
to him by myself) conducted him immediately to the exact 
solution of the problem he had in hand, in a few lines in 
fact; whereas by the methods generally employed he might 
have spent days over it, without any final success beyond 
obtaining a definite integral of too complicated a nature to 
be practically discussed or obviously evaluated. 

It has naturally given me much pleasure to find that the 
method in question, which professes to obtain the solution in 
plain language directly from the differential operator, and, so 
to speak, to evaluate the definite integral without the trouble 
of finding it, should receive such ready appreciation from a 
practical physicist. Of course, he has no prejudices of the 
rigorous kind ; but makes use of what he finds useful, as soon 
as he has got to know how to go to work. It is the fact that 
he is & practical physicist, without mathematical pretensions, 
that constitutes the importance of the phenomenon. For 
this reason, I shall have no further hesitation in making use 
of the method in question occasionally in the course of the 
rest of this work, at least in such simple cases as the above 
experience shows are fairly and without much trouble within 
the reach of practical physicists and electricians ; not mathe- 
maticians of the Cambridge or conservatory kind, who look 
the gift-horse in the mouth and shake their heads with solemn 
smile, or go from Dan to Beersheba and say that all is barren ; 
but of the common field variety, who take the seasons as they 
come and go, with grateful appreciation. It is really not a 
question of high mathematics at all, in these diffusion problems 
at least, but of the substitution of simpler and more direct pro- 
cesses for the indirect and complicated processes of the highly 

eultivated mathematician with too rigorous proclivities. 


The Age of the Earth. Kelvin’s Problem. 


‘$227. Now Prof. John Perry has suggested to me that I 
should write something on the subject. Therefore, as he has 
made the matter of the age of the earth interesting at the 
present time, I give some particulars regarding simple solu- 
tions. They are not so much out of place as may appear at 
first, for they all represent electrical problems of interest, as 
we shall see later. 
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The main problem is: Given the earth initially at & constant 
temperature V, throughout, find its way of cooling, and, in 
particular, find the gradient of temperature in the earth's 
crust, for that is the observed datum. It can then be deduced 
how long it takes to arrive at its present state. In accordance 
with general practice, much simpler problems are substituted, 
and approximations made with various data. Lord Kelvin,* 
who started this branch of inquiry in his celebrated paper on 
the Age of the Earth, substituted for the earth an infinite 
body of uniform capacity and conductivity, the same as those 
in the crust, with a plane boundary kept at zero temperature. 

Now consider first the converse problem. The earth is. 
initially at zero temperature, and by means of surface sources 
its skin is thereafter maintained at constant temperature V,. 
Find the temperature gradient in the skin which results. Let 
V be the temperature at distance z from the plane face; the 
well-known characteristic of V is 

d'V fe 
d (£r) ‘= qv, Say, (1): 
where c is the capacity per unit volume, k the conductivity, 
and n means the time-differentiator. Therefore, 
V=eV, (2) 
gives V in terms of V,. This is easily integrated, but we 
only want the surface gradient, say g. Thus, 


dV . 
9 — rra Ve. (8). 
So, between (2) and (8) we get 
9=9V 0 (4) 


which is the solution. | 
To turn it to algebraical form, we have 


- (ir), à pie, (5 
80 that (4) is the same as ; | 
g=Vo =). | (6) 


Since the final state due to our source is V, everywhere in 
the earth, it follows that in the subsidence problem, starting 


* “On the Secular Cooling of the Earth," Trans. R. S. Edin., 1862; o1 
App. D., Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy." 
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from a uniform temperature Vo, the gradient has the same 
value, only reversed in direction, so that (6) is still the. 
. required solution. This is the formula, due to Fourier, used 
by Lord Kelvin. Taking 

RRS EE! k 
V= 4,000°C., I= 27748 E 
which are data used by Perry, we find that t is 108 million 
years. That is, it takes about 100 million years for the gradient 
in the skin to fall to its present value, under the assumed 
circumstances. The correction necessary for the finite size 
of the -earth, other data being the same, is not large. I find 
that the time requires to be reduced by ;', part.“ ! 


—0:0118, 


Perry's Modification, Remarkable Result.. 


§ 228. The next step, due to Perry,t is to assume that the 
capacity and conductivity are higher in the earth than in its 
Skin. That this will prolong the time of subsidence may not 
be difficult to understand in the case of an infinite block with 
& plane face; but the result is most distinctly not an obvious 
one in the case of a sphere, for it may be readily shown that 
the time of cooling may be either less or greater, according to 
circumstances. But we want numerical results. So take a 
distinct case. Let the skin be so thin that its capacity may 
be ignored, whilst its conductance per unit of surface, which | 
is k,/l, where k, is the conductivity, and “ the depth, is finite. 
Then the current of heat inwards through the skin equals that. 
entering the inner earth. This gives the condition that at 
1-0 we have 

Vo- VI udi. 

R d 

if Vo is the temperature outside the skin, Vi that just in- 
side. 80 


= Vi, (7) 


o | 
IT THp NE. 


* This may be proved by formula (39) below, or by the same ee | 
tion simplified to meet the present case. 

t John Perry, “On the Age of the Earth,” privately circulated in MS. 
October 14, 1894 ; further circulated with additions in pamphlet form in 
November, and published in revised form with other matter in JVature, 
January 3, 1895, p. 224. 
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is. the solntion for V, in terms of V, impressed. R is the 
resistance of unit area of the skin. 

' "There are two ways of converting (8) to algebraical form, 
one convergent, the other divergent. The latter is most 
useful. Thus, by division, 

Vi=[1 - Rig + (Ri- (Bhg) + V., 009) 
which, by the use of (5), is turned to | 


(2 w-w-(2) (i- 2. 18(%) )]. ao 


from which the subsidence solution, 105 to Vo constant all 
over initially, is“ 


vv. (20 - 180% -1.8.5( 4) * y n | 


Here a -R. The gradient is got by dividing by l, so that 
the first term, which is sufficient when ¢ is big enough, is 
— Vo 

So, with the same ki in the skin, the value of ¢ varies as the 
value of ck in the earth when ¢ is big enough, which is an 
important conclusion. 

: Now (11) is unsuitable when ¢ is small, on account of the 
divergency. Then -— an — method to (8), viz., 


Vo 1 
Cue) Hg Gu Guy ) v. 09 


(12) 


which by means of p-*lz-:"/ n, is turned to the algebraical 
form i 


Nm (x (805 v (=) 95704) * e) 
+ V. - eh). (14) 


* I am informed that this is Riemann's solution for the surface tem- 
perature of an infinite block with a plane face, cooling from an initially 
uniform temperature ; the boundary condition being coustancy of ratio of . 
the rate of loss of heat to the temperature. The problem is formally the 
same as Perry's problem of a resisting skin, because the boundary con- 
.dition on the inside of the skin is formally the same as in Riemann's case. 
Perfectly free escape of heat means R=0. 
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So the subsidence solution due to initial V, is 


v. v. | e-2() (145 s 13.504) DIE (15) 


The equivalence of (11) and (15) is merely an example of the 
generalised exponential, but it is interesting to see how it 
arises. 

The solution for the temperature at any distance æ may be 
similarly obtained and without difficulty, but we need not 
consider that here. 


Cooling of an Infinite Block composed of Two Materials. 


8 229. Going a step further, let us examine the influence 
of the capacity of the skin itself. This was done by Perry 
immediately on receipt of the above, so far as the beginning 
and most important part of the solution was concerned. The 
skin may now be of any depth, and is treated in the same 
way as the inner earth, but with different constants. Let 
c, k, V belong to the earth, and ¢,, k,, v to the skin. Measure 
x in the earth from the inside of the skin, and z in the skin 
also from its inside. Then we have 

=e TV, (16). 

tme C+D, (17) 

where V, is the temperature at = O and C, D are unknown, 

and to be eliminated. The boundary conditions are v= V, at 

z=l, and v= V, at 2 = O, besides continuity of current at the 
interface of skin and earth, or 

dv _ ov ö 

uim s (18) 

at z=0,2=0. These find C and D, and lead us by ordinary 

algebraical work, which need not be given, to the following 

expression for the gradient of temperature at the outside of 

the skin :— 


g per. 0 (19) 
m (iki): ze M, 20) 
where gie y= (20) 


Notice that s=0 when ek cih That is, the flow of heat in 
the skin due to applied V, on its outside is the same for any 
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material inside, provided ek = cin, which reduces (19) to the 
elementary form (4) first considered. 

The approximate solution involving the first power of / may 
be got at once from (19), and it leads to the former results 
when / is small. To get the complete solution, expand the 
fraction in (19) by division. Thus, 

g = (1+ Lay +287 2) T. . ) V · (21) 

Only one term needs transformation, since they are formally 

alike. We have 
27 8/2 

yg Vo= (a - bnt n e as ). 22) 

by (20), using the ordinary exponential expansion. Inte- 

grating by (5) we obtain a series which also belongs to the 
exponential kind, being 

v. LS Jure (23) 


T ht 


Here n has to be 0, 1, 2, 8, &c., in the successive terms of 
(21), so we obtain | 
ge (40 U ＋ A 2A. 2A . . . ], (24) 
Ths : 


where Ame it 


In fact (21) expresses the initial effect of V, in the first term 
on the right, and of an infinite series of images due to the 
change of medium. | 

Although (24) is & very neat form of solution, we may want 
a solution arranged in inverse powers of tl, as in (11) for 
example. We may get this by picking out the coefficients 
properly from the expansions of A and its powers in (24). 
Or, from the operational equation (21) itself, which becomes 


97 (1447. 27. 2&1 20 89 4 450 264) 


+a, 25 (1 + 2's + 8 + 4 . .) 

ia 
- Pal)” | 95 (1 49s + 9*9 4% +...) + &. Are, (28) 
| 8 e e e} T SS 91 Vo⸗ 
when arranged in powers of q Here the even powers of 91 
are ignorable, as they involve whole differentiations. So the 
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A termi gives the factor of t, the 9," term that of t-?,.and:so 
on. It is easily seen by inspection that the functions of s that 
occur in (25) are derivable in suecession from one another by 
the operator s(d/ds) the first one being 2s/(1—3s). 80 Mey 
may be written finitely if we like. Or, E Sah “oly ae 


rv) «e C )-) en 


Where A is short for "i is the ope solution, of. which 
the first part is the same as Ic m. 


-E (2 U -(1- AR J, | : - 


where R = Li as before. Comparing with ow we can. gee 
the effect of the capacity of the skin. FW 


Large Correction for Sphericity in Perry's Problem. ^. 
$ 230. The next step would be to go on to consider the case 
of a spherical earth, first with no surface resistancá to ‘the 
escape of heat, next with a resisting skin, and, thirdly, with a 
skin of any depth, the capacity being allowed for. But these 
are too complicated for the present purpose, and would frighteh 
timid readefs, and perhaps some Cambridge mathematicians 
as well. At the same time, I may remark that the solutions 
can be got through the operators in the form of Fourier series 
with much less work than by Fourier's way. 

Prof. Perry has examined Fourier's solution for a homo- 
gencous sphere with constant surface emissivity (equivalent to 
a resisting skin) and a very interesting result comes out, viz.j 
that the plane solution gives much too big a result with the 
same data as regards conductivity and capacity, internal: and 
external. 

Thus, according to Perry, take the radius of the earth at 
6380°, and the depth of the skin at 40° centim., or 4 kilom., 
the initial temperature as 4000°C., the present surface gradient 
1? in 2748 centim., and c — 2:86, k —:47, cı = 507, k, = 00595, 
so that k in the earth is 79 times that of surface rock, and %/è 
in the earth is 14 times that of surface rock. Then the time 
of subsidence to the present state is 960° years, or 96 times the 
estimate of 10° years given with the same data except that. the 
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_ earth has the same c and k throughout as in the skin, when 
calculated by. the plane theory, or the linear diffusion of heat. 
But, according to the plane theory adapted to meet the 
case of- a plané slab of skin instead of a spherical shell, the 
time of subsidence would, by (12) above, be che times as 
great as the estimate without the increased c and & inside, 
ot about 4630 years. So the effect of having an infinite con- 
ductor with a plane face to represent the earth is to increase 
the time of subsidence. from 960° to 4680° years. Perhaps it 
does not matter in very rough estimates; but it is interesting 
to note the difference made by the finite size of the earth, and 
that it lessens the time of subsidence in the ratio 468:90, or 
4*7 to 1. 
In order to ascertain whether the objection made to Perry's 
neglect..of the capacity of the skin had any serious basis, I 
have worked out the corresponding formula with the capacity 
allowed for. There is very little difference numerically. Thus, 
Perry found two terms in the Fourier expansion to be neces- 
sary.: But the first term is a large multiple of the second, so 
we may take it alone for our comparison. By the first term of 
Perry's formula, the time of subsidence comes to 9020" years. 
Allowing for the capacity of. the skin, I find it comes to 
9080’ years. But I have not taken special pains to get the 
third iia right. 


. Remarks on the Age of the Earth. 


8 231. Now a few remarks (which I make with much 
diffidence) on the practical outcome of Prof. Perry’s investiga- 
tions. It is known that geologists demand long ages of time 
for the earth’s evolution in its geological aspect. Physicists, 
on the other hand, have offered them what geologists con- 
sider the miserable allowance of from 20 to 400 million years. 
Prof. Tait, I believe, offers them only 20. They want more.* 
Thera are two evident ways of getting more. The first is 
by not requiring so much, by allowing that the earth’s evolu- 
tion went on at a far more rapid pace in former times than 
at: present, wholly apart from catastrophes. This seems to 


It is to be remarked, however, that geologists have come down in 
their demands diseno and probably in consequence of Lord Kelvin's 
work, | N 

c2 
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be a reasonable view. The other is Prof. Perry’s way. He 
advances arguments to show that it is reasonable to suppose 
that the earth’s effective capacity and conductivity, especially 
the latter, may be even at present much greater in the earth’s 
interior than in its skin, so that the time of subsidence to the 
present skin gradient is prolonged. But it is not a mere ques- 
tion of the present state of the earth’s interior. The state 
during the whole period of geological evolution has to be con- 
sidered, and Prof. Perry’s argument seems to me to apply with 
greater and greater force the further we go back in time. I 
presume that the earth’s birth, for geological purposes, should 
be reckoned from the time when it became encrusted, or when 
the crust attained some notable thickness to give some sort of 
stability. Is it necessary to solidify the earth all through 
before beginning its life? If we allow it to solidify gradually 
by the natural increase of depth of its solid crust, consequent 
. upon its cooling, it is evident that the age of the earth may 
possibly be much extended. 

As for the origin of life upon this planet, the only reason- 
able view seems to me to be Topsy’s theory. She was a true 
philosopher, and ** she spekt she growed. Any other theory 
is of the elephant and tortoise kind, a sort of evasion, which 
explains nothing, whilst it increases one’s difficulties. Prof. 
Tyndall was of Topsy's persuasion. So am I, as I firmly 
believe (subject to correction) in the truth of his view as to the 
** promise and potency ” of life in so-called dead matter under 
the influence of the forces of nature. 


Peculiar Nature of the Problem of the Cooling of a 
Homogeneous Sphere with a Resisting Skin, 


§ 232. In connection with the above problems in cooling by 
diffusion and escape of heat. at the surface of bodies there are 
a number of incidental matters of great interest, some of the 
most noteworthy of which may be briefly noticed. In the 
first place, as was remarked in § 228, the prolongation of the 
time of cooling of a sphere from a given uniform initial tem- 
perature until a given gradient of temperature is reached at 
the surface of escape, produced by augmentation of the con- 
ductivity and capacity of the inner portion only, is not by any 
means an obvious result, though not. difficult to understand in 


‘ 
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the case of an infinite block with a plane boundary when 
there is a similar augmentation of conductivity and capacity 
within ite skin. In fact, we ean easily make it be either a 
retardation or an. acceleration at pleasure, when it is a sphere 
that is in question. To show this, let the conductivity be 
made infinitely great as an extreme ease, except in the skin, 
‘where it remains finite, without changing the capacity 
either in the skin or body of the sphere. The theory 
of the cooling of the sphere is then like that of the 
discharge. of a condenser through a resistance. The re- 
sistance here is the resistance of the skin, and the 
eapacity is that of the inner body. Now by reducing the 
depth of the skin, and therefore the resistance, we may 
‘accelerate the discharge as much as we please. Thus, with 
the skin conductivity as in § 280, or 0-006, and the internal 
capacity per unit volume also the skin value, or 0:5, the timo 
taken to fall from an initial uniform temperature of 4000?C. 
until the present gradient of temperature is reached in tho 
skin is 160° years when the skin’s depth is 10 kilometres, but 
only 330’ years when it is 1 kilometre. If it is 4 kilometres, 
as in Prof. Perry’s example, the result is 9207 years, which is 
only 9 times the standard result of 10° years found by Lord 
Kelvin. It is raised to 960° years, as Perry has shown, by 
reducing the internal conductivity from infinity to 79 times 
that of the skin, whilst at the same time increasing the internal: 
capacity to 5-7 times that of the skin. To obtain the stan- 
dard result, 10* years, with infinite internal conductivity and 
with internal capacity as in the skin, requires the skin to be 
only } kilometre in depth, or a little less. When made thinner 
still, the time required falls off to any extent. These examples 
^will show the danger of over-hasty generalisations regarding 
‘the effect of varying the internal conductivity and capacity. 
It ie a general principle that increasing the conductivity 
"8Sécelerates the subsidence of a normal system, or a distri- 
- sbution of temperature which will subside according to the 
dondenser law, and Prof. Perry's case is no exception. But 
!&here are other considerations, and the case is considerably 
-mixed.: If, in Prof. Perry’s 960? years problem, we raise the 
‘internal conductivity to infinity, making no other change, we 
reduces the time to 520° years. Here the internal capacity is 
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:still 577 times that in the skin. Now reduce it to the same 
value as in the skin, and the time falls to 9207 years, as just 
mentioned. Lastly, reduce the internal conductivity to the 
skin value, and it falls to 10 years, peu DOW id Kelvin’s 
case. ie eee 


Cooling of a Body of Variable Conductivity and Capacity 
but with their Product Constant. SE 


& 233. After these illustrations of the curious 8 of the 
problem consider another matter. It was mentioned in $229 
that the flux of heat into an infinite homogeneous block due 
to sources maintaining its plane face at the constant tempera- 
ture V, was not altered by changing the material. under the 
skin to another baving the same value of the product che. Or 
thus, by equations (2) and (8), the flux of heat, say C, per 


unit area, is 
C=kg= (.. (28) 


This is unaltered by a change, of material not altering me 
value of ck. 

The result may be denda to inciuds any number of slabs 
of different materials put together to make a block, provided 
ck is the same for all; or, in the limit, to a continuously 
heterogeneous material in which ck is constant, with, how- 
ever, homogeneity in every slice parallel to the plane face.. . 

Conversely, since the final temperature due to the impressed 
V, is a state of uniform temperature V, everywhere, if we start 
with V, everywhere constant, and let it subside by internal 
diffusion and free escape at the surface, the flux of heat at the 
surface will be unaltered by any change of material, provided 
every plane stratum is homogeneous in itself, and ck is the 
same for all. 

A similar result applies to a sphere, with a shells 
instead of plane slabs, provided the correction for sphericity, 
due to the finite size of the sphere, be insensible : or if ij be 
sensible, then we may have approximately the same result. | 


Magnitude of the Correction for Sphericity in Various Gases. 


§ 234. Another interesting point is the magnitude of the 
correction for sphericity. As mentioned in § 230, this is very 
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large in ‘Perry's 9, 600 millions problem of a shell of depth 
4 kilom., surrounding a homogeneous sphere of greater eapa- 
‘ify and very much greater conductivity. The time for the 
Crresponding infinite block is then 4:7 times that for the 
sphere. This was so remarkable that I suspected and. sug- 
gested to Perry an error in his calculation of Fourier’s formula. 
XBut'f confirmed the result, and also obtained very nearly the 
same result from an entirely different formula which allowed 
15 the capacity of the skin. 


On the other hand, when the surface values of c and i: extend 
P through the earth, as in Lord Kelvin's problem, the cor- 
-rection for sphericity is quite small, as mentioned in $227. 
‘It: only reduces the time of cooling by ;;th part of the 10? 
“years which belongs to the infinite block. 


" 


Now in Perry's case we have a large increase in c and a 
very large increase in k beginning at a moderate depth. But 
if we increase them gradually, so as only to become very big 
near the centre, we do not get the Perry effect. To illustrate 
this I have calculated & few cases of e hetero- 
geneous material. 


When c and k both vary emis ag the distance from the 
dentro of the earth, with the same values at the surface as 
before, I: find that the correction is reduced to 9g part. 
That is, the 10? years of the infinite homogeneous block is 
reduced by xy part to represent the new case of variable c 
‘and kin the earth, instead of by 4, part, as when they are 
constant. 


Also, to accentuate this effect, let the c and & in the earth 

vary inversely as the square of the distance from the centre. 
Then I find that the correction vanishes. That is, the time 
of subsidence from the initial state of 4,000°C. to the given 
‘gradient of temperature at the surface is 10° years, the same 
‘as for the infinite homogeneous block. 
Similar results occur in other cases of gradual variation, 
. with, it may be, very large changes in c and & near the centre, 
but yery little near the surface, or between the surface and 
‘half-way down ; and clearly great latitude in the law of varia- 
‘tion. is permissible, provided we do not introduce great changes 
ine and.k near the surface. 
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Explanation of the last. 


§ 235. We may get an insight into the meaning of these 
corrections by dividing the sphere into a series of shells of 
unit depth. Since the flow of heat is radial, it is like the 
diffusion of heat through a series of flat plates of variable 
conductivity and capacity. Now the total conductance of a 
shell is proportional to its area, and so is its total capacity. 
Therefore, if the c and & in the sphere be constant, the con- 
ductance and capacity of a shell vary a8 the square of the 
distance from the centre, being zero at the centre, very small 
round it, and greatest and increasing most rapidly at the sur- 
face. So we see that large variations in c and & near the 
centre may make only trifling differences in the state of things 
at the surface, as the conductance and capacity of the inner- 
most shells are naturally low. Besides that, they are so far 
‘away from the surface where the escape takes place that their 
c and k may become of little moment in the practical problem 
concerning the gradient of temperature in the skin. These 
considerations may help one to understand why, when ¢ and k 
vary as the first or as the second inverse power of the distance 
from the centre, so little difference is made in the time of cool- 
ing to the present gradient. 

Also, by substituting.a block for the sphere, say a block of 
length equal to the radius of the sphere, and of cross-section 
equal to the surface of the sphere, this block to be insulated at 
its sides and open at its ends, we see that to represent the 
sphere of uniform c and k, the c and k in the block must vary 
directly as the square of the distance from the far end (corres- 
ponding to the centre of the sphere) where they are zero 
(equivalent to insulation). On the other hand, when c and k 
in the sphere vary inversely as the distance from the centre, c 
and kin the block must vary directly as the distance from the 
far end. Finally, when c and & in the sphere vary inversely 
as the square of the distance from the centre, c and & in the 
block must be uniform. That is, we have a homogeneous 
block, only it is of finite depth instead of infinite. 

We now see why the correction in the last case disappears, 
the time for the sphere being the same as for the block. It is 
not asserted that the complete solution of the problem is the 
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same in both cases, but that the problem is reduced to one of 
linear diffusion in a homogeneous medium, and that under the 
circumstances the finiteness of depth of the block does not 
influence the result sensibly, the secondary waves to and fro 
along the block due to its finite depth being of insensible 
effect because the depth is so great. 


Investigation by the Wave Method of the Cooling of a 
Homogeneous Sphere with a Resisting Skin. Effect of 
. Varying the Constants. 


. $236. In contrast with the above results with continuously 

varying c and k, Prof. Perry’s case involves so large a correc- 
tion for sphericity as to deserve an independent confirmation 
by a method not requiring the use of the Fourier expansion. 
For it is by the consistency of results obtained in different 
ways that a conviction of the accuracy of the results of com- 
plicated processes may best be obtained. Itis very easy to make 
mistakes in calculating Fourier series of complicated forms. 
Fortunately, in this case, I find that my operational method 
leads straight to the solution by a simple process. 

We found in § 228, equation (8), that 

IRI 
expresses the temperature Vi just inside the skin due to Vo 
impressed on its outside, when R is the resistance of unit area 
of the skin, k the internal conductivity, and g=(cp/k)!. This 
is in the plane problem. 

Now- get the corresponding solution for the sphere. Let V 
be the temperature at distance r from the centre of a sphere 
of radius a and of uniform c and k due to V, impressed on 
the outside of an enveloping skin. Then V is given by 


(29) 


a shin qr 
v shin qa 


PER! CT CAREER EE 
1- KK RZ coth ga 
a 


0 


V= (30) 


To prove this, note that in the first place V satisfies the 
spherical characteristic 


aww, e 


— * 
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next, that ib is finite at the centre; and, lastly, that at the 
inside of the skin, where r=a, it satisfies the condition of 
ey of the flux of heat:there, or: 


ee NO „PV = VI zx, ts 
Á i “a R =e. r E E 032) 
' This is complete. But what we want is VI. So put r=a 
in (30). This makes, if s= Rk/a, 
FS ges o W - „ aos m. 
- A —— ; 33 
* T=3s+Rkgq coth qa’ 69) 
which gives Vi in terms of Vo. Comparing with (29) we see 
that 1 becomes 1 — s (which is a trifle less) and Rkg receives 
the factor coth ga, which brings in an infinite series of 
secondary diffusive waves between the centre and boundary. 


To show them explicitly, we may develop (39) by ong 
division to the form 


V, = (ao + aiy + ay? . . ) Vo, ERE (84) 
where y = o. . (85) 


Here aV, is the result of the primary wave from the source 
V, outside the skin, as modified by sphericity; the second 
term is the result of the first wave reflected from the centre, 
the third term results from the weaker second reflected wave, 
&nd so on. 

But all these secondary waves are of e effect i in, our 
problem, as we know by the solutions previously given when 
the proper numbers for c and k, &c., are put in. The 
significant solution is. merely the first part independent of y. 
This amounts to the same as making a infinite in the coth 
function, when it reduces to 1. So, by (33), 

: A . 
is the practical solution in operational form. We see that it 
is equivalent to (29), only with a changed constant. 

We also know, by (11) and (12), § 228, that only the first 


power of q is significant in the earth problem. This makes 
(86) become 


„ 
! 


086) 


-F (-T) v. Et ^ 6750 
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whick, by. (5), is converted, to the algebraical form, ., ;; i üt 
te T M ee M zx Regn Vo Tm R ck? (dde veis vies! 25 
5 3 
v UALER GS e T K i) 
he required result. » ‘subsidence solution is is PA sub- 
— the right member from Vo: This makes 
oes 2 ne Vos Vo J gon 
1 g=- | (39 
| d uoi pu. LU 
if V,=gl, where g is the gradient of temperature in the skin 
of depth 1. We may write (89) thus, 


* d 8 


DD g= (% ge (40) 
Gee ah or. e 17 +e), 41 
5a 4 Wc WM. TT 


Now (40) is of the same form exactly as (12), with a changed 
value of the gradient. The effect of the sphericity is, there- 
fore, the same as changing the gradient in the plane problem 


from g tog. 
Now put in the numerical values as in $230. That of sis 
l 92 0495, J is 40°, and Vo i is 4000. so : 


jo 2 9 238199. - (42) 


which is to be used in (40). This increased value of g requires 

‘t to pe reduced as its square. So the time required to make g 
be 54g is (2:1819), or 4°76 times as long for the infinite 
block as for the sphere. Q.E.D. 

If desired, the full expression for the secondary waves can 
be developed: from (84), but dll we wanted was a direct cor- 
-roboration of the result got from the Fourier expansion. The 
‘method followed is an example of the theory of $12 of my 
paper On Operators in Physical Mathematics," Proc. R. S., 
Vol. LII., 1893, which is of very general application. 

The formula (39) allows us to see readily the effect of 
varying the constants. The time of cooling varies directly as 
c and as the square of Vo, so these may be dismissed at once. 
There are. left l and T. Varying k only, I find that : has a 
miximum and a minimum when ! is under 7 kilometres. The 
minimum is of no consequence. With /=4 kilom., c= 2-86, 
the maximum occurs when /i = 73, and is 1 95:5, the unit 

(being 10° years. Thai Perry should have spotted the maximum 
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so closely is (unless he is a witch) one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in ancient or modern history. But the hump is 
so flat-topped that much smaller values of & will do for ue t, 
Thus / = 80 makes t be about 90. 

Another (and perhaps physically better way than i increasing 
k).of getting big t is to increase the depth of the crust. Then 
a smaller k will do Thus with / = 20 kilometres we get t = 68:8 
when / = 15:95 only. And I= 80 kilometres allows us to have 
£— 58:4 when k/k, is only 10:65, and £2 95 when k/k, is 21:8. 
These results altogether favour Perry's view, and are better 
than his own example. 


Importance of the Operational Method. 


§ 237. We now leave heat problems, and pass to the theory 
of electrical matters involving diffusion. Pure diffusion, as of 
heat, comes in principally in two different ways. There is, 
first, Lord Kelvin's electrostatic diffusion in & submarine 
cable when perfectly insulated and free from self-induction. 
Secondly, there is Maxwell's diffusion of magnetic induction 
in electrical conductors. There are also two comparatively 
unimportant cases, viz., diffusion in a cable or other circuit, 
when it is the self-induction and the leakage that control 
matters, and a kind of diffusion in a magnetic conductor. Of 
these, the electrostatic diffusion involves the simplest funda- 
mental ideas, and will therefore occupy us first. After that, 
diffusion in electrical conductors will naturally follow. 

How these diffusive propagations arise from the general 
theory of electromagnetic waves has been explained in Chap-. 
ter IV. in considerable detail, including the more difficult case 
of elastic diffusion. What we have now to do is to consolidate 
the knowledge by actual exemplification. We shall then be 
able to explain the meaning of the operational mathematics 
above employed, as it turns up naturally. The physics itself 
will serve to guide us along to useful methods and regulis. 
At present the above illustrations from the theory of -heat 
diffusion will serve a double purpose. First, to illustrate Lord 
Kelvin’s theory of the age of the earth and its recent exten- 
sion by Prof. Perry, the practical import of which, however, 
remains to be discovered, as very uncertain and speculative 
data are involved. Next, to show that my operational method 
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of dealing with these and similar more advanced problems is 
of importance. I assert that by its means problems can be 
attacked and successfully solved with greater power than by 
any other known method. Furthermore, that it is essentially 
simple in operation; so that, although it goes deeper, yet it 
requires less work and less mathematics of the complicated 
kind. And, finally, that it is for the above reasons and 
others quite practical. It is rather disagreeable to have to 
be self-assertive and dogmatic (especially when one thinks of 
the always possible risk of error); but there may be times 
when it becomes a duty—e.g., when mathematical rigourists 
are obstructive.* 


* (March 21, 1895.] After writing the above, Prof. Perry wrote asking 
about the case of capacity and conductivity functions of the temperature, 
saying, “X. says he can’t do it, doesn't know anyone who can, and is sure you 
can’t.” The general case is perhaps hard (I did not try it), but I found at 
once that when ¢ and k vary together, according to any power, integral or 
fractional, of the temperature, the solution was quite easy, the characteristic 
becoming linear. This is obvious when done, I sent Perry some solutions 
of this kind. He then himself extended the matter by taking c and & to be 
any similar functions of the temperature. This is also obvious when done 
(Perry, Nature, Feb. 7, 1895, p. 341). He finds that if c and & increase 
s per cent. per 100deg., then Lord Kelvia's age is multiplied (1+ 2/5) 
times; eg., by 121 if s=50. His data were due to Dr. R. Weber, and 
indicated a large increase in c and & with temperature. If correct, Prof. 
Perry would be fully justified, though to an uncertain extent. But Dr. 
R. Weber has supplied fresh data which do not show any notable increase 
in k, whilst that in c is much less than Perry assumed. So Lord Kelvin 
(Nature, Mar. 7, 1895, p. 438) concludes that Perry is wrong. He is also 
inclined to reduce the initial temperature, and so bring down the age even 
to 10 million years ; or, allowing for other things, to about 24 millions, in 

agreement with Mr. Clarence King's conclusion in comparing the calcu- 
lations of Helmholtz, Newcomb, and Kelvin on the age of the sun. It will 
be interesting to see whether the geologists will continue their downward 
course to 24 or 10 millions (Sir A. Geikie, Nature, Feb. 14, 1895, p. 267, is 
quite satisfied with only 100), or whether mathematical physicists will, by 
fresh data, be obliged to go up to meet them. Prof. Perry said (Nature, 
Jan. 3. 1895, p. 224) that his conclusions were independent of the cor- 
rectness of R. Weber's results (the old ones). Lord Kelvin has to prove 
the impossibility of the rocks inside the earth being better conductors 
(including convective conduction in case of liquid rock in crevices) than 
the surface rocks.” The rocks at 20 miles deep are not merely at a high 
temperature, but also under great pressure.” In any case, however, it 
must be difficult to come to a reliable estimate as to how far Prof, Perry's 
important principle is really operative. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


PURE DIFFUSION OF ELECTBIC DISPLACEMENT, 


Analogy between the Diffusion of Heat in at Rod and the 
Diffusion of Charge in a Cable, 


.$ 238. In order that the problem of the propagation : of 
electrical disturbances along a telegraphic or telephonic circuit 
shall reduce practically to that of the diffusion of the electric 
displacement after the manner of heat in the celebrated theory 
of Fourier, it is necessary for the self-induction to be ignor- 
able, and that the external disturbances to which circuits are 
liable should be removed. It would not be at all desirable to 
bring a practical telegraph circuit to such a state closely, 
because it is a state of relative inefficiency, accompanied by 
the greatest possible distortion in transit, and is therefore 
a state to be avoided by, as before explained,* making 
self-induction be of importance, if efficient. rapid signal. 
ling with little distortion be required. The nearest approach 
to the theory of diffusion being in slow signalling through 
a long cable, we make believe now that this case is truly 
represented by the reduced forms of the more E | 
equations appropriate to elastic diffusion. 

On this understanding the two circuital equations, when 
suitably transformed as explained in $$ 200-202, reduce to 


do Na i 


i 
* 


* 8$ 215-218, Chap. IV., Vol. I. 
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where B and S are the resistance and permittance per unit 
length of line, whilst V and C are the transverse voltage and 
the circuital gaussage of the more general theory, but which 
may now be called the potential difference of the wires and 
the current in them, if there be a pair of wires. Or, if we 
have a cable in question, using only one wire, then we may 
call V simply the potential and C the current. | 
From (1) we derive the characteristic 


E = RSpV =@’V, say. (2) 


In order to translate to heat problems, perhaps the easiest 
way is to consider the longitudinal conduction of heat in a . 
rod. Then V is the temperature and C the flux of heat, 
whilst R^! and S are the conductance and capacity for heat 
per unit length of rod. But the rod should be insuluted 
laterally. It i$ easy to insulate a rod electrically; but it is 
much harder, if not impossible, to insulate it thermally to an 
equivalent extent. So, if the flow of heat in a real rod be 
rejected. for want of a:sufficiently close similarity to the elec- 
trical problem, we may imagine an infinite number of rods 
fitted together in contact side by side. Just as jerry-built 
houses in & street mutually support one another, and prevent 
the eollapse. that would occur were they separated, so will 
the rods prevent the lateral escape of heat from their 
neighbours, so that a longitudinal flux of heat is possible in 
the same way as in a perfectly insulated rod. This is the 
case of the linear flow of heat in an infinite homogeneous . 
conductor. These remarks are to enable the reader to 
translate from electrical to heat problems readily. On 
the whole, the cable is preferable in the study of diffusion, 
on: account of the facility with which terminal and other 
auxiliary ‘arrangements can be imagined, and, if need be, 
practically realised. The heat problems are not so con- 
venient in this respect. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt greater geientific interest in heat problems when they 
concern such stupendous questions as the age of our 
common mother earth; but since this is primarily an 
electrical work, I banno go on further with that question, 
but leave it to David and Goliath. 
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The Operational Metliod assists Fourier. 


§ 239. We have now to consider a number of problems 
which can be solved at once without going to the elaborate 
theory of Fourier series and integrals. In doing this, we 
shall have, preliminarily, to work by instinct, not by rigorous 
rules. We have to find out first how things go in the mathe- 
matics as well as in the physics. When we have learnt the 
go of it we may be able to sce our way to an understanding of 
the meaning of the processes, and bring them into alignment 
with other processes. And I must here write a caution. I 
may have to point out sometimes that my method leads to 
solutions much more simply than Fourier’s method. I may, 
therefore, appear to be disparaging and endeavouring to 
supersede his work. But it is nothing of the sort. In a 
complete treatise on diffusion Fourier’s and other methods 
would come in side by side—not as antagonists, but as 
mutual friends helping one another. The limitations of 
space forbid this, and I must necessarily keep Fourier series 
and integrals rather in the background. But this is not to 
be misunderstood in the sense suggested. No one admires 
Fourier more than I do. It is the only entertaining mathe- 
matical work I ever saw. Its lucidity has always been 
admired. But it was more than lucid. It was luminous. 
Its light showed a crowd of followers the way to a heap 
of new physical problems. ' 

The reader who may think that mathematics is all found 
out, and can be put in a cut-and-dried form like Euclid, in 
propositions and corollaries, is very much mistaken; and if 
he expects & similar systematic exposition here he will be 
disappointed. The virtues of the academical system of 
rigorous mathematical training are well known. But it 
has its faults. A very serious one (perhaps a neeessary 
one) is that it checks instead of stimulating any originality 
the student may possess, by keeping him in regular grooves. 
Outsiders may find that there are other grooves just as 
good, and perhaps a great deal better, for their purposes. 
Now, as my grooves are not the conventional ones, there is 
no need for any formal treatment. Such would be quite 
improper for our purpose, and would not be favourable to 
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rapid acquisition and comprehension. For it is in mathe- 
matics just as in the real world; you must observe and 
experiment to-find out the go of it. All experimentation 
is deductive work in a sense, only it is done by trial and 
error, followed by new deductions and changes of direction to 
suit circumstances. Only afterwards, when the go of it is 
known, is any formal exposition possible. Nothing could be 
more fatal to progress than to make fixed rules and conven- 
tions at the beginning, and then go on by mere deduction. 
You would be fettered by your own conventions, and be in the 
same fix as the House of Commons with respect to the despatch 
of business, stopped by its own rules. 

But the reader may object, Surely the author has got 
to know the go of it already, and can therefore eliminate 
the preliminary irregularity and make it logical, not experi- 
mental? So he has in a great measure, but he knows better. 
It is not the proper way under the circumstances, being an 
unnatural way. It is ever so much easier to the reader to 
find the go of it first, and it is the natural way. The 
reader may then be able a little later to see the inner 
meaning of it himself, with a little assistance. To this ex- 
tent, however, the historical method can be departed from to 
the reader’s profit. There is no occasion whatever (nor 
would there be space) to describe the failures which make 
up the bulk of experimental work. He can be led into 
successful grooves at once. Of course, I do not write for 
rigourists (although their attention would be delightful) but 
for a wider circle of readers who have fewer prejudices, 
although their mathematical knowle!;. may ve to that of 
the rigourists as a straw to & haystack. It is possible to 
carry waggon-loads of mathematics under your hat, and yet 
know nothing whatever about the operational solution of 
physical differential equations. 


| The Characteristic Equation and Solution in terms of 
| Time-Functions. 


$ 240. Now, consider the characteristic equation (2) above. 
If g were a constant, its solution would obviously be 


V = ATB, (3) 
VOL. II. D 
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whare A: and B are any constants. That is, there are two 
independent functions of :z which satisfy (2). The doen 
of A and B means independence of x. aM ah 

It is equally true that (3)! is the solution’ in | lio Same 
sense when u has the operational meaning RSp, because 
the formal satisfaction by test is the same. The con- 
stants are still constants with respect to 2, but they 
are now any functions of t. That is, (8) id & form of the 
general solution of the characteristic. To go further, wo 
have to find A and D to suit special cases, and then by 
the execution of the processes implied by tho exponen- 
tial operators convert the solutions from operational to 
algebraical form. There is a lot of assumption here; for 
example, that the operations can be effected, as they in- 
volve preliminarily unintelligible ideas. The best proof is 
to go and do it. 

The easiest solutions are those relating to the effects pro- 
duced at a given spot by causes acting there. Those pro- 
duced at a distance can be easily deduced later. So, now we 
take some special cases to begin the treatment. Let an 
infinitely long cable be laid in any depth of water. It need 
not be laid straight, so by winding it about, even the finite 
size of the seas of the earth might be sufficient to contain a 

sufficient length for our purpose, which is, that the near end of 
the cable is to be freely at our disposal to operate on, whilst 
the far end is so very far off that it cannot react sensibly on 
the near end, and to a great distance therefrom, in a large 
interval of time. 

Let the cable be initially free from charge, and be then 
operated upon by a battery of voltage e and no resistance at 
its beginning, where x=0. That is, one end of the battery is 
put to line, and the other to earth, the absence of resistance 
being merely a practical simplification, The impressed vott- 
age e may be regarded as any function of the timc s (real, 
of course, but not necessarily continuous). The effect is 
to raise the potential at the beginning to V,=e, and V, 
may be regarded as the sole cause of disturbange in tie 
cable itself further away. Then A=0 and BV, in (3), 
making l 
V=eV,, (4) 
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tar the characteristic is satisfied, and V = Vj at O, and there 
is no other imposed condition. ` Other e in: ‘which Ais not 


zero, will come later. hacac Yu ee 
7 id (4); and the second of (0, | P x. es P 
2s : 7 ae UC | C= 1. * n R Vo! : | ` Q 


ihe first. ERA giving C in terms of V at the place, the 
second in terms of Vo, We also have 


ud 1 2 s dis C= Co l (6) 
if 05 is the current at - O; and also . | 
ne P mE » 0. = = (SPY Vo (7) 


The last equation is the simplest in general, because V, 

can be made simple. The operator g/R turns potential to 
current. It is, therefore, the conductance operator of the 
cable. Similarly, 
v. 40 (s) O: (8) 


80 the resistance Now is (R / Sp) i. 

We see at once from (7) that the current entering the cable 
depends only upon the ratio of S to R. Its propagation in 
the cable itself depends on their product. 


Steady Impressed Force at Beginning of Cable, Fractional 
Differentiation. Simply Periodic Force. 


; 8941, Now let V, be such a function of the time as to be 
Zero before and constant after t=0. What is Co? To find it, 
Ne require to know the meaning of p'V,. Now the problem 
stated is a well-known one in Fourier's theory of heat con- 
duction; and when ny Fourier’s methods we develop the 
solution we find that `t is 


5 = . . | | C= (2 Vo. (9) 
Comparing with (7), we see that we require to have, on 
removal of uxinecessary constants, 


" | pl-(r)3, — (A) 
dis | D2 | 
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a fundamental formula. The 1 means that function of the 
time which is zero before and unity after t 0. We are only 
concerned with positive values of the time, This way of find- 
ing the meaning of a fractional differentiation of a given 
function is purely experimental. Any problem involving p! 
in the operational form of solution will do for the determina- 
tion of its value, by comparison with the solution by Fouriér's 
method. On the other hand, the result is a simple funda- 
mental one in fractional differentiation, and does not.need 
Fourier. But the reader presumably cannot take in the idea 
of a fractional differentiation yet. So, for the present, let it 
be taken as a fact that the value of pil is (rt). We can 
make use of this fact extensively in Fourier mathematics with 
much advantage, without necessarily going a step further in 
the direction of fractional differentiation. 

By (9) we see that the current entering the line is infinite 
at the first moment (because of the absence of self induction), 
and then falls, according to the inverse square root of the 
time, to zero. At first, the slope of V in the line is infinite at 
its beginning, and so is C. But as the cable gets charged the 
slope gets smaller. Finally, the potential is V, everywhere 
and the current is zero. Or we may say that the final cur- 
rent is zero, bece use the resistance is infinite. There can 
only. be current when the charge is increasing. It really 
never stops increasing, but the potential near the beginning gets 

to be so nearly Vo, as to prevent the very distant parts of the 
cable receiving their charge except at an insensible rate. 
Mathematically speaking, we say that V=V, everywhere, 
when t=. | 

The final states of V and C may also be seen from (4) and 
(5). Put p=0 in them and they reduce to V = Vy, and C=0. 
This process is general. Putting p= 0 in an operator destroys 
time-variation, and gives the ultimate steady form, when there 

can be a steady state. 
Another way of looking at the matter is to consider bow wo 
get the simply periodic solution out of an operational solution, 
when the impressed force is simply periodic. If the frequency 
is n/2m, we put p =ni in the operator. Now p=0 is equivalent 


io n=0, or an infinitely prolonged period, which méans & 
steady state, 
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In the present case, the simply periodic solution is, by (7), 
Sn nM 
0 ( v. - (Gn) 1 iV. 
Here i means p/n; that is, differentiation with respect to nt; 
80 (10) is complete when V, is given in amplitude and phase. 
Bay it is e sin nt, then — 


Sn, . 
C= 25 (sin nt + cos nt)e. (11) 


It should be understood, though, that time must be allowed 
to enable this state to be arrived at. 


Effect of a Terminal Arrangement. Two Solutions 8 the 
Case of a Resistance. 

§ 242. Still keeping to the beginning of the cable; let us 
examine the effect of a terminal arrangement. Let V = ZC be 
its equation per se, so that Z is its resistance operator. Now, 
that of the cable is (R/ Sy), as before seen; so if Z is put 
between the cable and earth with the impressed voltage acting, 
we have 

= Z+ ZTE (12) 
to express the current through Z and entering the cable. This 
is because the operators are additive like resistances, Also, 

we have V,=(R/Sp)iC, as before; consequently by (12) 


C 
126) E (18) | 


This finds Vo, the potential at the beginning of the cable, in 
terms of e. 

The operational solution (18) may be readily algebrized (or 
converted to algebraical form) in various cases of Z, practical 
and unpractical. One case will do to begin with to illustrate 


the conversion.. 
e 2 | 
poppe 


Let Z be the resistance operator of a coil, say 
Lertlp, —— (4) 
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wiiére nis its registance and. Lita e „Then: Paro 
agn »i SO B Se. Y, E N AT T foe ni 2 
VEO ain gee car A (35 
Tete E 1 pod 
is the operational golution giving V, in terms of c. 
This may be algebrized as follows. Buy division, 
Va G-(K) 2H (D Jo . (16 
E AS 4 
Here in Z we have only complete differentiations, therefore in 
union with thé even powers of (Sp/R)! we still have complete 
differentiations. All these terms may be ignored when e ii, 
as we shall suppose, constant after t=0, having previously 
been zero, and Z is a mere resistance. The cases of a per- 
mittance and an inductance will follow. So. (16) reduces to 
28. Z. Neo) 1 
V- (121 20/5 je qn 
We know pl already, so the solution is found, by complete 
differentiations performed upon it. Thus, in the case of no 
self-induction, when it is a mere resistance that is concerned, 


, i S E 8 b. Sac uo (1 
Vetere JG 0) 


This makes a series in gan powers of . Thus, 


Vae- (E .) {1-2 — S 11.8 (ZR. is . | (19) 
Rrt 9Rt ^ Re We 
When t is big enough, the only significant term is e, the final 
value. When ¢is smaller, the next becomes significant. When 
smaller still another term requires to be counted, and so on. 
But we must never pass beyond the smallest term in the series. 
As t decreases, the smallest term moves to the left. As it 
comes near the beginning of the series, the accuracy. gf 
calculation becomes somewhat impaired. When it reaches 
the first £ term, so that the initial convergency has wholly 
disappeared, then we can only roughly guess the value of the 
series. Bo (19) is unsuitable when ¢ is small enough. to Make 
the initial convergency be insufficient. ži deest 
It is. said that every bane has its. aniidotd, and suo 
amateur botanists. have declared that the. sutidóto jme | 
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found near:ithe .bane;^.; We. have ancextanple- heres Is 
antidote is got by algebrizing (15) ina different way. Keep- 
iñg for the present to tha simple case of a resistance only— 
l=0i in as may write 


5 „ - m 
mt . 
ae i aV Ge RES gee hae (20) 
Em 
2. i 


„ 
or, by division, 


Mes EE E (=) 6550 (ys. ET ss) ^ Qt) 


This we. B split into two series, viz. :— - 


ves es E Ve -U (5) + JC 


1 | | . (Es (BY s «Je 22) 


In the gecond line we have complete integrations to perform 
on 6. This is done by. | m | 
TTE n n | (B) 
which is obvious enough, when, as at present, n is integral; 
viz.; 1, 2, 8, &c. In the first line we have to make the same 
complete integrations upon the function pil, This is also 
done at sight by (B), when the matter of fractional differentia- 
tion is understood. But at present we can do without it, and 
integrate directly thus :— 


tà 
pori =>) 


pt = = 


‘and so ‘on, which is easy "d “So, by using (A) i in the 
‘rst line 2 (22) we obtain I complete solution in the form 
Me: MC 8.) 18 . 8.5 a5) t) E 
Wes see now that we can calculate V, M when ¢ 
is small. But (23) is bad when ¢ is big. Then we may con- 
sider (28) the bane, and (19) the antidote. They are comple- 
„mentary, though not mutually destructive. 


viel 
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Theory of a Terminal Condenser. 


§ 243, There is another simple case in which substantially 
the same process obtains as in the last example. Superficially 
considered, the problem of the effect of a terminal condenser 
in modifying the action of an impressed force on a cable is 
entirely different from that of the effect of a terminal resist- 
ance. Yet there is a very close analogy. Thus, let the 
terminal arrangement ‘be a condenser of permittance s. Its 
equation is C=spV, so its resistance operator is (sp). Put 
this for Z in equation (18). Then 


€ € 
“tal - DETEN . 9 
sp\ R aq | | 
if a=s/S, or that length of cable whose permittance equals 
that of the condenser, and q is as before. 
Now, to show the analogy with the effect of a terminal 
resistance, put Z =r in (12), making 


Cy = 


; Or rC = “a (244) 
r+ — 1+— 

2 bg 
if ^ - r/R, or that length of cable whose resistance is the same 
as the terminal resistance in the changed problem. 

Comparing (24) with (24a), we see that the operational 
solutions are of the same form, only differing in the changed 
constant, a becoming b. So, if they are equal, we see that the 
potential at the beginning of the cable due to the impressed 
force runs through the same course when the condenser is 
interposed as the current (malpie by r) does when a 
resistance is interposed. 

To obtain the effect at a distance requires in both cases the 
introduction of the same operator «-*. Consequently, we 
know that the course of the potential throughout the whole 
cable in the condenser problem is the same as that of the 
current in the resistance problem, due to the same impressed 
force, which may be any function of the time. And, we do 
not need to ia the golutions in order to predies this 
result. 
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Perhaps some people will say (as usual) that they do not 
like **algebrize" ; that it is un-English, &c., &c. People are 
always saying something. What is more important is that a 
word to express the idea of conversion from operational to 
algebraical form is much wanted, and that algebrize seems 
to answer the purpose very well. Similarly we might say 
that we logarize a number when we take its logarithm, and 
delogarize it when we find the number whose logarithm it is; 
and so on. 

When e is a steady force, beginning when t=0, we may 
algebrize (24) in two ways as before, and I will do it rather 
fully now, merely remarking that the work can be done at 
sight after a little practice by using equations (A) and (B), 
extended in the latter case to fractional degrees, a matter to 
be. considered later. Thus, to obtain a convergent solution, 
expand the operator in descending powers of ag by division, 


making 
1 1 


v-(i-ls tlt 2 25 
, aq * ag cp 2j ý (25) 


Here the even powers of q involve complete integrations, to be 
done by (B) at sight. The odd powers involve complete in- 
tegrations performed upon p—ł1, with limits O and t. Thus, 


1. 4d 1 ) 
1 Á€Ó—— eee 
Vom - (Lets MM ° 


1 1 e 
— 1 — — een ) 5 26 . 
( hp u hp? $ (Ap) (26) 


where = RSa*, which is a time constant. Also, we know 
already that p^31 = 2(t/x)t, so (26) is converted to 


V oreet 2e( E) (142 1038807) J. oem 


. This is complete, and answers well, except when t is big, so 
that many terms have to be used. 

To get the alternative solution, expand the operator in (24) 
in rising powers of ga. Thus, 


Mares 


ao - ga +ga- q'a T. . ) qac. (28) 
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Here the een powers of ¢ contribnte nothing . na aa sü 


simpleca matter àsit.looks),8Ó C.n oi. tyr 
ns „erde geg . se. al 
Here we have to find qa 1, which is known, and then execute 
pin FF Thus, 11 
ae E 

Mme hp uur EIC 00) 


Bebra} 


This formula answers well for big t, and. also when t is not so 
small as to render the initial convergency insufficient. 

The condenser acts like a short-circuit at the first moment, 

so that the potential at the beginning of the cable acquires 
the full value e instantly. It then falls to zero as the con- 
denser gets charged, in accordance with (27) and (81). Of 
course, the cable receives the same charge as the condenser ; 
that is, the current is continuous through the condenser into 
the cable, according to Maxwell’s now orthodox theory. But 
as the charge spreads itself over a condenser of infinitely great 
permittance, its density attenuates to nothing, so that V-=0 is 
the final state of the cable, although the total charge is finite. 

That the final V is zero is also to be seen by the — 
solution (24), when we put p —O in it. 


-Theory of a Terminal Inductance. 


§ 244, As a third example, let the terminal arrangement 
be an inductance coil. For simplicity, let its resistance be 
zero. If really small the resistance may be merged i in that 
of the cable itself without much error, and this ig allowable 
when we desire to exhibit the effect of the inductance alone, 
which is materially different from that of a Tesistance ora 
permittance. 


The terminal Z is now lp, so that, by (19), we have 


F = é “gh ae, et 
à T / 3 mm Son? E : 
La Ie0gn ee 
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_ i e IRIS, a constant. It is quite easy tooqbtain the coni 
vergent algebraical solution. Expand in rising Powers of fq 


thus 7 | 
(CS) (Mr. » 5 E 57 

Vom th = f 1) + 100 TR (83) 
901199. 17077 =i D - oe de TCU ag 
Here the even powers ot q involve MES 1 gn: i 
and the odd powers complete integrations performed upon 
(79), so there is na new difficulty. * ‘To ease matters, put g 
for RS. It is a time constant. Thus (33) is the same as 


(1^ Bc JM 
i v - (y fw 
Oa Pate Yt E | | 
. 4 
“Agent o * py y | (34) 


So, u using. Bi in the second line, and the known value of 
dus in the first line, we obtain - 


NC (2t/y)° | 
erg a 5.7.9 it cess) | 
an D | E Ai. 4 GM % ; . , o (85) 


a id n not laborious to x the curve of V, from this 
formal, at least up to t=5 or 6 timesg. I d the results 
in the following table :— 


tlg | 1 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Vole 025 0603 1152 | 1297 1208 107 | 0:97 


The inductance stops the current completely at first, so 
‘tha Vo is then zero. But, later on, the inertia of the current 
vhich is e, and oscillate above and below it. An analogy in 
obiit. diffusion would need something far-fetched to illustrate 

the terminal condition and the inertia it brings in. A 
mechanical analogy is plainer, as in $215. Have a long 
flexible elastic string of insensible mass suspended from fixed 
Supports in a viscous medium which resists the transverse 
motion of the string with a force varying as its velocity. Let 
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the string be first in equilibrium. Then apply a force e close 
to the fixed end. The string will at once be transversely dis- 
placed to a distance Vo, say, proportional to e, and the rest of 
the string will follow suit in time, but without any vibration, 
owing to the absence of inertia. This illustrates the case of 
no terminal inertia in the cable problem, V, becoming e imme- 
diately, and V becoming e everywhere in the cable later. 

But next attach a mass to the string at the place of appli- 
cation of the force, close to the fixed end. When the force is 
applied it will now take time to fully displace the mass, which 
will then swing past. its equilibrium position and oscillate 
aboutit. The attached mass corresponds to the coil in the cable 
problem. The table on the preceding page shows the initial rise 
of V, and its passage beyond the value e to its first maximum, 
and back again to a little below the equilibrium position. 

The alternative formula is more difficult to obtain, and as 
its derivation from the operational solution involves more 
advanced ideas than have yet presented themselves, I will 
merely give the result here. It is 


mew 4% tn t 
Voz 6 5 ae 


+7 (2/4 : s.s ( y 4-8.5.7.9.11.18 (£)- s . (86) 


which is useful in the later oscillatory part of the pheno- 
menon. The period is 429 / 78. The descending series must 
be counted up to the smallest term; but, of course, when it is 
close to the beginning of the series, and the accuracy of cal- 
culation becomes impaired to the possible extent of the size 
of the smallest term, or, more likely, to the extent of half its 
size, the previous convergent series should be employed. The 
oscillatory function in (86) arises from the infinite series of 
even powers of q in the operator when expanded in rising 
powers of g, a matter to be returned to. ä 


The General Nature of Electrical Operators. 


§ 245. I have worked out the above examples (except the 
end of the last one) in a manner suited to one who has not 
done any work of the kind before, with a considerable amount 
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of detail in the transformations. But when the go of it is 
perceived, the transforming work may be simplified by atten- 
tion to certain rules which are obeyed. So now, before pass- 
ing to problems of an elementary kind, concerning the propa- 
gation of effects to a distance, I interpolate some explanatory 
remarks about operators in general. Later on, we may be 
concerned with the theory of fractional differentiation. 
Observe, in the above, that we first obtain the operational 
solution, and that this is usually easily got and is of simple 
form—at least in the examples used, which admit of generali- 
sation. Now, the operational solution is got by algebraical 
processes, of the same nature as if we were dealing with 
merely conductive circuits, only replacing the resistances con- 
cerned by the appropriate resistance operators, though treat- 
ing them as if they were still resistances; that is, constants. 
Thus, in getting (24) for example, if the condenser were a 
a resistance, say Z, and the cable. also a resistance, say z, 
then the current due to e would be 
8 
Z 2 
obviously, and the potential on the right side of Z would be 


(37) 


V. — 20-1 72 2 88) 

Now, in the real problem, we work in the same way, with 
different meanings attached to Z and 2. They become the 
resistance operators. They are the functions of p, the time- 
differentiator, which take. the place of resistance in the equa- 
tion V= RC; viz., Ohm’s law applied to a simple conductor, 
which connects the V and C thereof, V being the fall of poten- 
tial through R in the direction of C, the current. If this 
becomes V= ZC when there is stored electric and magnetic 
energy concerned, we call Z the resistance operator, because 
it replaces resistance, and reduces to resistance in steady states. 
That the Z’s may be treated as resistances may be seen by 
considering the nature of the well-known problem of a con- 
ductive net of wires. We have an equation V = RC for every 
branch, or, more generally, 


e4 V= RC, (89) 
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ife ig an additional impressed force therein: If, ‘thon, wo sin 
Gp Song say gib i tho ael re get if 


pa dirvos BG ee ERO. ur IM. 
Bui 2 V is oro j any inei, so wo have. „ vsEetidge 
0530. RO codi 


lor every circuit in the net. This being the case, or, more 
generally, (40) being true for any particular path in, the net, 
there is only one thing more required to determine Ci in all 
the branches dus to all the e’s, and that is the circuital nature 
of the current itself, which connects together the values of all 
the C's meeting at a junction, and makes £ C=0 there. The 
problem is now determinate, and the algebra of simple equa- 
tions enables us to write down the expression for the current 
in any branch due to the impressed force in the same or 
in any other branch. When it is & very complicated. nel 
determinants are useful; but in most practical problems they 
are a useless complication, and the work is easier without 
them, and is more instructive from the physical point of view. 

Now, instead of the branches of the net being simple con- 
ductors following Ohm’s law in the above way, let them be 
arrangements storing electric and magnetic energy—that is, 
arrangements of condensers and coils; but still such that the 
current in any branch is the same at both ends, and such that 
there is no mutual action between one branch and another, 
though there may be mutual action between the constituents 
of a branch. Clearly, then, the currents, though now variable 
with the time when the forces are steady, are subject to identi- 
cally the same conditions of continuity. But the equations of 
voltage a are changed. We now have | 


e+V=ZC (. 42) 


in any branch, where Z has to be found from its detailed struc- 
ture. Also 


Ze+5YyY=2ZC s (49) 
along any path in the net, and ZV being zero in a circuit, - 
Ze-ZZ0 . E 


in suy circuit in the net. There is, —— E I N 
formal similarity between the problem of merely conductive 
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eireuits and: the‘ general one involving stored energy. Every 
R becomes a Z. The equations which find the C's in terms 
í, the e's are, therefore, identically the same, only with the 
replaced by Z’s. These equations are the operational 
solutions. So the rule is, work out the given problem as if 
the independent branches were mereresistances; then give to 
the Z's their actual functional expressions in terms of p 
and constants; the result is the operational solution. It. 
follows that anybody can work out electrical problems of an 
advanced nature so far as the operational solutions are con- 
cerned, by common algebra, assisted by electrical ideas. Nor 
need he stop there, for the very important case of simply 
periodic variations can be fully investigated by & continuation 
of the algebra from the operational solution to the algebraical. 
For, when a single simply perome impressed e acts with fre- 
queney n[2:, the power of p? in the operators is- n°; 80, by 
putting pn, we obtain an algebraical solution which may 
be teduced to the simple form (a + bi) e, where the i signifies 
pin or d/d(nt). It is ther fully realised. 
Geometrical methods are sometimes used, involving the 
rotation of vectors in a plane. Their value seems to me to be 
principally illustrative. Their drawback is the great compli- 
cation of the diagrams that arise when we depart from very 
simple problems, and the hard thinking and labour required 
to work out results. The algebraical method, on the other 
hand, works with admirable simplicity, even in complicated 
problems. It is, however, only a special case of resistance 
‘operators, in the general use of which we are not confined to 
simply periodic variations, the e’s being any functions of the 
time in the operational equations. The application of these 
operators is not confined to condensers and coils, but extends 
to electromagnetism in general, with waves in conductors 
and dielectrics, and dissipation in space, the ultimate reason 
being the linear nature of the equations. Nor is it confined 
to electrical problems, but applies generally to the mathe- 
matical sciences involving linear equations, and can be used 
with advantage therein. 
‘Returning to the network before considered, if a branch is 
‘itself complex, its Z must be got by,properly eliminating all 
the idtevnal. VS. and O's, so.as to lead to a resultant equation 
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V=ZC, where V is the voltage on and C the current in the 
branch as a whole—that is, at the terminals. But should 
there be mutual influence between & branch and some other 
one, a further generalisation is required, which presents no 
difficulty save in the extra work involved, which, however, is 
still of the same nature in treating p and functions of p as 
constants for the time. 

A remark should be made here about the figure in § 242. 
The impressed force is put between the Z and earth. It is 
therefore necessary that the current should be the same at 
both ends of Z. But if we put the e between Z and the 
cable, which will make no difference in the state of the cable 
ín the examples above, we can attack more general problems. 
For Z may now have many branches; for example, & com- 
plicated arrangement of condensers and resistances like the 
cableitself. Thus we shall have . 


e 

— 7 ) i «(Ey (45) 

(sp) * (Sp 

when e is put between two cables, R, and S, being the constants 
of the new one, on the. left side. If R,/S, R/ S, the current 
is halved by the substitution of the second cable for direct 
earth. To find Vo, multiply by the resistance operator of the 
first cable, viz., by (R/Sp)'. To find Vi, the potential of the 
beginning of the second cable, multiply by the negative of 
(R,/S,p)!, the resistance operator of the second cable. The 
changed sign is necessary on account of the current being 
from one cable to the other. If R,/S, R/, the potentials are 
ze and- ze. But in general they will not have the same 
numerical value, though V, — V,=e always. 

It should be understood that these potentials have nothing 
indeterminate about them, like the electrostatic potential, for 
they are really transverse voltages in the dielectric of the 
cables. They are proportional to the displacement, and to 
the charge, so that the diffusion of V in the cables is repre- 
sentative of the diffusion of the charge on the wires. No 
constant can be added to this kind of V, of course, in our 
problems, as it would introduce extra energy, having no con- 
nection with our impressed force. 
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The Simple Waves of Potential and Current. 


§ 246. Let us now pass to some simple cases concerning 
effects produced at a distance. I remarked before that the 
solutions concerning the effects produced on the spot by an 
impressed force were the easiest to investigate. This is true 
when the constraint on the spot (or terminal condition) is not 
too complicated. But some cases of the effects produced at a 
distance are quite easily examined operationally, provided the 
terminal conditions are of the simplest kind. 

Go back to $240. To find V at 2 due to V, at =, we 
have the operational solution 


V Se VI. (1) | 
This expands to 
(ga)? _ (ga)? 
V= (1- qx 4 2 |B t. 3 
= (cosh q- shin g) Vo. (2) 


Here we have even and odd powers of g, so there is nothing 
new in the way of operations. Taking V,=e, constant, be- 
ginning when t= O, we may discard the even powers of q, and 
write 
V= (1 — shin g2)e 
— 645 TI (92) 5 Gre. . ) e, (8) 
and since this involves zn differentiations performed 


upon 91, which is known, the full algebraical result follows at 
once :— 


-C- CT- )- 


This is an exceedingly important formula in diffusion, both 
in itself and as the basis of other formulæ, so we may as well 
give some details about it. 

If we differentiate to z we shall obtain the formula for the 
current. Thus 


Re (= i- -(ER 1659 — (5) 
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Here we recognise the exponential 8 80 wp may. write 
it finitely, thus, 
(M1 B RC * . (6) 
m FI mt 
c Which is another important formula in diffusion. 
We got (5) by. differentiating (4) to z, But if we "rw we 


may et it in the same way, from any of the previous 


; ug o pire 

5 tions Hs For example, fróm (3) we obtain | ee 
ce ae 80—(1 NC tice ee, CUR aT 2 eM) 

eds v S 14 è S a & Od EN 


“which aves: rise to (5) or p^ on development.” ZN C 
Or we may start from the inilial ceca ase for 
C, viz., : i^ 


RC- "RC, = = cs ND" S (8) 
On expansion, this makes —— — -— 
ROC — (cosh qz -shin E |." (9) 


In developing V we rejected the cosh function, excepting 
the constant term 1. But now we must reject the shin funo- 
tion, because (on account of the 9 factor) = even powers of 
q go with it. So we get a 

RC = cosh gx. ge, (94) 
which is equivalent to (7). I give these variations to let the 
reader see that the solutions do not arise by fortuitous acci- 
dent, but that there is a consistent fitting together. 

That these solutions for V and C are the solutions may be 
tested by their satisfying the necessary conditions : (1), the 

characteristic; (2), the terminal condition; (8), the time con- 
dition, that V and C are zero initially everywhere except at 
the origin. The last, however, is troublesome numerically, on 
account of the very slow convergence when ¢ is small. But 
the functions are well known, so there is no need to be 
frightened. 


The Error Function. Short Table. 


8247, The V/ formula (4), observe, is a function of RS2 / 
=y’, say. So we may write it 


~ (10) 


17 LHS 37377 ̃ Or 
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"Wills Wid bamos ss n 
E 119144 24 
im | er- m» (11) 
} ge! 
Aertz 20 


ji ne comparison of. (11) and, (12) defines the function which 
is sometimes. called the error function, and denoted by erf y. 
A pretty full table was given by De Morgan in the Ency. 

(OMet., Theory of Probabilities,” going by steps of 0-01 from 
y=0 to 2. This table is reproduced by Lord Kelvin in his 
* Physical Papers, Vol. III., p. 484. But a much briefer 

10 table: is all that is needed for general purposes, and for curve 
tracing, say with step 0:05. Perhaps even step 0:1 would be 
. enough. 


viia % .|.:0568T i| 5637 105 |. 86243 1973 
414 010 11246. .|. 5609 , || .110 88020 1777 
018- | 16799 ^| 5555 115 89612 1592 

to 2 2499920 5|: BATE | 120 | 91031 1419 
0-25 27632 5362 1:25 1259 

30 | 32862 5230 1'30 93400 1110 

035 | 37938 6076 1°35 94376 976 

040 22859 4901 140 95228 852 

048 | 47548 4709 1:45 95969 741 

0˙50. 52049 | 4501 1:50 96610 641 

0:55 56332 4985 | 1t5 7162 552 

060 -| 60385 4053 160 634 472 

0:65 64202 3817 165 98037 403 
„0070 6 3578 1°70 98379 342 
«0675 f 71115 3335 175 68667 288 

, 0°80 .|. 74210 3095 1:80 9F909 242 

. 085 71066 2856 1:85 99111 202 

. 0490 79690 2624 1-90 99279 168 


We see ‘thet the error function rises from 0 to 1, as y goes 
from 0 to ©; but as it reaches 0°995 when ner. only, the 
subsequent rise to the full 1 is very slow work. The values 
are very easily calculated by formula (10), and without great 
labour; but the table is useful for reference.* The A column 
shows the differences or steps in erfy corresponding to the 


* The figures in the erf coluo ns are decimals, 


E2 
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equal steps 0°05 in y itself. They therefore serve to plot 
the curve of the derivative, that is, the curve of current, 
represented by formula (6), which may also be used directly. 


The Way the Oharge and Ourrent Spread. 


$248. In Fig. 1 is represented the way the potential (or the 
charge) extends itself into the cable when the potential at its 
beginning is raised to and maintained at a steady value. The 
abscissa is length from the beginning, and the ordinate is the 
potential. The curve 1 is got by making RS = 4t, and vary- 
ing v. Or if t'=4t/R8, then curve 1 represents the state of 
things when t= 1. We may use any unit of length we please, 


Vo S 


0 1 2 
Fia, l L 


go that the base line may be 2 centim. or 2 kilom., or 2,000 
kilom. if we like. 

Now /e is unchanged by altering x? in the same ratio as t". 
So when ¢ = 4 we have the same values as before with doubled 
values of z. This is shown by curve 4, representing the 
potential distribution when ¢’=4, Doubling x. again for 
the same values of V/e, we get the curve 16, showing the 
potential when ¢’=16. Similarly, by halving z in the curve 1, 
we obtain the curve }, showing the potential when t=}; and 
halving & again brings us to the curve pr, showing the 
potential when t =y}. The initial potential curve is simply 
the vertical line OV, (up and down) and the base line 019. 
The final potential curve is the vertical OV, and the horizontal 
line V,A. 
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We may imagine the curves to represent the shapes assumed 
by a rope resting initially on the base, when the end of it is 
lifted from 0 to Vo, there being enough friction or as little 
inertia as will stop oscillations. But the exact mechanical 
analogy before employed requires an elastic massless string, 
moving in a medium which resists its transverse motion with 
a force varying as its velocity. The string should be fixed at 
O, and be initially along 012. Then a force applied close to 


0 


the fixed end should stretch it (like a piece of “ elastic“) to V,. 
The string will then move through the different forms shown. 

On removing the impressed force, we have the shape given 
by OV. A, and the shapes which follow are to be seen by invert- 
ing the diagram and looking at it from behind. 

The curves of current may be got by plotting the A’s in the 
table. When ¢’=1, 4, and 16, we have the curves marked 
with these numbers in Fig. 2. It will be seen by (6) that by 
doubling 2 and quadrupling t we get a halved C. So curve 
4 is got from curve 1 by halving the ordinates and doubling 
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thersbsrissm.: Similarly.as regards the other ‘curves. The: ! 
unnumbered one, with the top cut off, belongs to t=}, These" | 
curves all bound the same area, that is, the area bounded M 
the curve and the vertical and horizontal axes is constant. 
In another form, the line-integral of the ourrent is . i 
the reason being that . SE 


V,-V= Rode - 48) 


by Ohm's law, and V =0 at c=. That is, when we apply : 
the impressed force we generate instantly a definite amount of 
magnetic momentum at the beginning of the cable, which then 
diffuses itself along the cable and attenuates to zero density 
without alteration of total amount. It is true that the 
magnetic momentum is zero in amount, because we have 
assumed L= O in the theory. But that is nothing in the way 
of the use of the idea of magnetic momentum, because we 
may suppose L to be finite, although so small that the: diffusion 
law of propagation is followed practically. a 


Theory of an Impulsive Current produced by a cma 
Impressed Force. | 
8249. An exceedingly interesting and instructive case arises 
when the impressed force at the beginning of the cable, in- 
serted between it and earth, is variable with the time in a 
certain way. For a purpose to be seen presenuy, let the im- 


pressed force be given by 
i 


e-Q € „* 14. 
ort P 
where Q is a constant. Before t=0 the cable is to be under- 
stood to be uncharged. The potential V, is raised to the 
value e, of course. It is the same as . 
V,=9Q/8 15 
by (A), § 241. o=9Q/5, ( 
Now find the current entering the cable due to the im- 
pressed force. By (5), § 240, it is 


C= Y E , (16) 


where the second equation arises by (15), and the third by the 
definition of . Since Q is constant for any finite value of 
time, the result is zero. That is, there is no current éntering 
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the rnble under the action of the continviously- Dn ime; 
pressett force at any finite value of the time. e 

Ia this nonsense? Is it an absurd result indicating the un · 
trustworthy nature of the operational mathematics, or at least 
indięative of some modification of treatment being desirable? 
Not at all. It is the fact under the circumstances stated, and. : 
the principal remarkability is the instantaneous arrival at the 
resuli. For the above details concerning (14), (15), (16) are 
not wanted by an experienced worker; the operational solu: ' 
tion RO, »» QV, of § 240 being sufficient to show that if V, is 71, 
then. Co vanishes. 

Weihave to note that if Q is any function of the time, then 
. is its rate of increase. If, then, as in the present case, Q 
is zero before and constant after f= O, pQ is zero except when 
t=Q. It is then infinite. But its total amount is Q. That 
is to say, nl means a function of t which is wholly concentrated 
at the moment t=O, of total amount 1. It is an impulsive 
function, so to speak. The idea of an impulse is well known 
in mechanics, and it is essentially the same here. Unlike the 
function p!1, the function p1 does not involve appeal either to 
experiment or to generalised differentiation, but involves only 
the ordinary ideas of differentiation and integration pushed to 
their limit. Our result C,—pQ therefore means that an 
impulsive ourrent, that is a charge, is generated by the 
impressed force at the first momens of its application ; that 
the amount of the charge is Q, and that there is no subsequent 
current. It is the same as saying that the charge Q is instan- 
taneously given to the cable at its beginning, which charge 
then spreads itself without loss anywhere. 

Next work out the solutions for V and O anywhere in the 
cable. We have, by (15), 


E V= V = (0/8). (17) 
This was . before, equations (8) and (6), so the 


result is , 
OC. B V, - RST | 18 
`y a=) i ' (18) 


By differentiation to z, the current is 


7; 14V Qe ze LA (19) 


— — — 


Ba 2t \ mt 
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It will also be useful to obtain the current formula directly. 
We have, by (16), 


One * me y. (20) 
Here reject the even powers of g, and we geb 
C= —pshin qz Q, . (21) 
which expands to | 
= - p(14. GV. +... 0, 22 
= p(1+ iB +5 * Jer; (22) 


involving only complete differentiations upon gl. Thus 


m L ＋RSæ x- + GS + u Jes 2d 
LU E 

which leads directly to the formula (19) above or, rather, its 

full expansion. 

We may also note that (20) or (21) gives C by a time differen- 
tiation upon the function i, already obta ned, (1) and (4) 
above. This again leads to the result (19). 

That the previous special results for V, and C, are con- 
tained in the general formule for V and C anywhere is clear 
enough—that is, they make V., -e and C., = O at 4-0. We 
have now only to explain why there is no current after the 
initial charge. It is for the same reason as why there is no 
current in the galvanometer in Poggendorff's way of compar- 
ing two battery voltages. If there be current in a network of 
conductors, and two points A and B thereof be joined through 
an external conductor, there will be a derived current in the new 
wire usually—that is, if there be any voltage between A and 
B due to the original arrangement. But if we introduce in 
the new. wire an impressed voltage equal to and acting against 
the former voltage, there will be no current, and everything 
will be the same as if A and B remained insulated. 

Applying this to the cable, we see that the impressed force 
in the above case is so artfully graduated in its strength as to 
be exactly equal to the potential at the beginning of the cable 
due to the charge Q when redistributing itself without ter- 
minal loss—that is to say, if we remove ¢ and insulate the 
beginning of the cable, everything will go on as before. Of 
course, the removal must be done after its initial effect in 
charging the cable. 
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So, dismissing the impressed force altogether, we see that 
if we suddenly communicate a charge Q to the beginning of a 
cable, and then immediately insulate it, the potential and 
current which result will be given by (18) and (19) above. 
The potential (or the charge) redistributes itself in the same 
way as. the current in the previous problem of & steady 
impressed force, that is, according to the curves in Fig. 2, p. 58. 
It has been mentioned already that areas are conserved in that 
diagram. In the present case this means that ihe electrifica- 
tion is conserved. 


Diffusion of a Oharge initially at One Point. Arbitrary 
| Source of Electrification. 

§ 250. If the cable be infinitely long both way, and have a 
charge 20 suddenly introduced at v — 0, the resulting V and C 
will still be given by (18) and (19) on the right side of the origin, 
where x is positive, because the charge 20 will split into two 
equal charges, one of which will go to the right and the other 
to the left, and obviously in a symmetrical manner, so that 
there is no current at the origin. On the left side, V will be 
the same, and C the same negatived as at the corresponding 
points on the right side. We shall also obtain these results 
in another way, without the use of « Thus, let a doubly 
infinite cable have an auxiliary wire attached at the point 
æ=0, through which current is artificially sent into the 
cable. Let 2A be this current. It is equivalent to a source 
of electrification of strength 24; that is, electrification is 
generated at z=0 at the rate 2h per second. "This splits 
equally right and left, so that C, =I may be taken to be the 
terminal datum for the positive half of the cable. Con- 


sequently oO Q | (28) 
gives the current at distance z, and since RC=qV, 
v e 


is the corresponding V. Here h may be any function of the 


time. 
Now, if h is impulsive, acting only at the moment ¢=0, we 


shall have | h - pQ, (2 5 
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where Q is:the im- integral of A. Putting this in {23}: ands 
(24) we obtain the expressions (17) and (20) for V and d. 
This- proves formally the previous statements about the 

behayionr of e so. far as the general electrical property.. f 
balancing voltages entered into the explanation. „ 


put 


The Inversion of Operators. Simple Examples. i | 


$251. We have hitherto usually supposed that the potential 
at the beginning of the cable is produced by an impressed 
force there, and the potential and current anywhere have, 
been derived from it. We may, however, regard the matter 
differently; as, given V., find C, (and V and C); or, given C 
find V, (and V and C); in all cases on the understanding, 
that the state of the cable depends entirely upon the state at 
the origin due to a cause acting there. This dependenoe upon 
the state at the origin implies that V and O are initially zero 
except at the origin, and that the cable is not subjected to 
impressed force or allowed to receive electrification anywhere 
else. The state at the origin need not, however, be due to an. 
impressed force there, but may result (for instance) from its 
connection with a continuation of the cable.on the other side 
of the origin, this continuation being initially charged. Thus, . 
the case of a steady impressed voltage e between line and 
earth at the origin may be imitated by having the whole 
of the imagined continuation on the negative side initially 
charged to the uniform potential 2e, and allowing it to 
discharge freely into the cable on the positive side. For the 
assumed distribution is equivalent to the combination of two 
distributions, one expressed by V=e constant all over, and. 

therefore not subject to change, whilst the other consists of 
V =e on the negative and V = —e on the positive side of the 
origin, with a node between them at the origin itself. So 
the potential at the origin wil be made permanently equal. 
to e, and the current is uncontrolled save by its natural 
connection with the potential, therefore the result on the 
positive side must be the same as that due to e considered as 
an impressed acres acting at the ee between the line and 
earth. 

But suppose it is the current at the origin that i is controlled 
and led through a sequence of values. Then we may find the 
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potentist thati en 5 od — bs. 1 iat n 
general : e iT p 
eG Aae E ug A S V. -( /i, ; E PUDE deut 26) : 
at the: origin: ‘So, by taking C, conveniently, we’ can imme. 5 
diately find Vo. If, for example, 0, is proportional 866 gl, 
that is, to tl, ‘the q in the denominator of (26) is cancelled, 
and V, comes ‘out constant. ` We found before that V, con- 
stant made C, vary as t-3. So now we solve the inverse 
problem ; that i is, if C, is zero before t=0, and is then made 
to vary as t7 3, the potential V, will be suddenly raised to and 
be maintained at a constant value. Furthermore, since O 
and V are derived from C, and V, by the operator , we see 
that the state of things everywhere is determined as well by 
the condition O œ t-3 as by the other condition V, = constant. 
They are equivalent under the circumstances mentioned. 
Again, suppose C, varies as 51. Then C. is impulsive, as 
before seen, so that we may call it »Q, where Q is constant, 
being the charge in the impulse. The V, that results is 


therefore | | 
vino a 


This is the inversion of the problem beginning $249, equations 

(14) to (16), which was, given V, varying as t-?, to find C, 

The result was that C, was initially impulsive, and zero later. 
Next, suppose that V, is impulsive, say 


0 V. pf, (28) 


where f (when regarded merely as a constant) is the measure 
of the impulse, that is, the time-integral of V, The result is 


(eG --He. es 


which indicates the current coming out of the cable after its 
initial charging. 

The render may have noticed in the above, and perhaps 
previously, that we change the order of operations at con- 
venience, as in f(p)$(p)1 =$(p)/(p)1, and that it goes. But 
I do not assert the universal validity of this obviously sug- 
gested transformation. It has, however, a very wide appli- 
cation, and transforms. functions in a remarkable manner. 
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Reservations should be learnt by experience. The present 
example is, of course, elementary. 

Observe that the current due to impressed e when it is 
made impulsive is got by writing pf for e, f being the time- 
total of e. This process is general. If we have worked out 
the solution arising from a steady impressed force, or a steady 
source, we obtain that for a momentary force or source by 
differentiating the former solution to the time, and substituting 
the strength of the impulse for the intensity of the former 
force or source. Or, in another form, if C = Ye is the primary 
operational solution, giving C in terms of any e through the 
operator Y, then O = Ypf is the operational solution when e is 
impulsive, of total f, the moment of time of the impulse being 
£2 0. 

It is generally better to work out a solution due to e constant 
than that due to an impulse, because the former leads, as 
above, to the latter by & simple differentiation, whereas there 
might be some trouble in rising from the developed impulsive 
solution by integration to that for & steady force. But, know- 
ing the developed impulsive solution, either directly, or by 
derivation from the other, the solution for a continued force 
varying anyhow with the time is at once expressible by a 
definite integral, because the continued force may be regarded 
as consisting of an infinite series of successive infinitesimal 
impulses. The definite integral, however, {s of little use unless 
the integration can be readily effected in the case of the special 
function of the time that e is chosen to be. Moreover, it is 
not uncommon for the result of the integration to be obtain- 
able more easily directly from the operational solution itself. 
The simply. periodic solution is an obvious example, and others 
may be given. 


The Effect of a Steady Current impressed at the Origin. 


8252. Returning to the mutual dependence of O and V and 
the inversion of operators, let Co be made constant. That is, 
there is to be no current before, and a steady current after 
t=0, at the origin. Clearly this would be impossible were 
it not for the permittance of the cable, which allows of any 
amount of electrification being sent in, practical limitations 
arising from the finite strength of thedielectric being nowhere 
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in a theoretical discussion. Of course the potential rises 
infinitely, if sufficient time be allowed. The potential at the 


origin is | 
V,= (s Jo, us 20.( 5e), 00 


by using the known value of p11. | 
Inversely, we may put it thus:—Given that there is an 
impressed force at the origin between line and earth varying 
as tt, what is the resulting current? The answer is, the 
current is steady. This contrasts well with the case of a 
steady e, which leads to zero final current, though it is 
initially infinite, varying intermediately as t-3. For in our 
present case we get a steady current from the first moment by 
an e rising from zero to infinity according to tt. 7 
As typical example, it is worth while algebrising fully 
the solutions when the current at the origin is steady. From 


C=eC,, (31) 


we see that C follows the same law as was worked out for V 
due to steady e, as was exemplified in Fig. 1. Those curves 
now show how C distributes itself in the cable. From there 
being initially no current anywhere save at the origin, where 
it is C, the final state that is tended to is a constant current 
everywhere. The formula being the same, it is unnecessary 
to repeatit. The operational form (81) is fully explicit and 
understandable. 
As regards V, we have to develop . 


v0 : (82). 


Here reject, as in previous cases, the even powers of g, and 
we get 
V= - BaC, f. cosh 21 . Oy (38) 


where the term involving the first power of z comes from 
the term in the previous equation which is independent of q; 
that is, it would partly express the final steady state were 
such a state possible, which is obviously not the case in the 
present problem, since the next term is (R/g) Co, which tends. 
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hich’ “nly 'r requires ‘the scripla differenilailons | to be ected 
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‘Veo, 2 (S.) 1 y " 

T addi s { +s- DEM 505 * og 8) 
"where " = M as before. This formula shows the 
infinitely great ultimate increase of V, and how it spreads 

into the cable. As a check, obtain the current’ by, differdntia. 
tion to v. We get NOE 


0 1 2 ys : l^ 

05 3 "S 18 int vB (86) 
Comparing with (10), we confirm the. ‘previous statement al B 
the law followed by C now being the same as that follow 
V when e is steady 

If, on the other hand, we should Eu wich che last formula 

for C, and attempt to obtain. that for V by. integration with 
respect to z, there might be some difficulty initially. The 
indefinite integral is the formula eus without the dem 
independent of z. Now 


V= f. ROdz, | | 9n 


80 to get the missing term (that involving tt ) we require to 
evaluate a series for an infinite value of the argument, which 
is inconvenient. But instead of that we may note that 


V,-V= | "RCdz, (88) 


sọ by this formula we get what we want from the value of 
V at the origin, which is already known. That is, it is known 
by the operational method; otherwise it would have to be 
specially. obtained. The operational method usually avoids 
auxiliary evaluations of this kind, as we may see by the way (35) 
was got. The work is done automatically, as it were, and V is 
made to vanish at x= oo for any t, and also when := O at any z, 
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acm ig, 1 gering e man baw the purrentnpreads, the pew 
(35) requires; calanlating io show hoy, the charge 

ain Without making a fresh table fully, like that for 
(1 dhe “error. fonction, the following speelal results Which I 
have calculated may be quite sufficient to- allow thd reader to 
p, draw Pu curyes roughly, should he care to do so. i Write (85) 


in the form B M 
t. Y oR 3 r , d oye 215 SC tfc ir) 
7 m ^ PE S. e a ,. (884) 
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d | 

Í „Then z is. r Sanction of the former ) RST /t, and the 

rale, pn 2 corresponding to some of those of y are as 
ollows :— 


 Bince y varies with z as well as with t, the last equation and 
the numbers in the table will allow thé: form of the V curve 
to be traced for a series of values of the time. But this case 
of steady impressed current is by no means so important as 
‘that of steady impressed potential, although interesting and 


instructive enough in its way. 


Nature and Effect of Multiple Impulses, 
.— 253. We have already considered the cases of an impulsive 
"V, and an impulsive Co. Those impulses were simple. But 
we may also have multiple impulses, to understand which it 
, is best to take a special case. We know that 
"expresses the current due to C, arbitrary at the origin, or to 
a source of strength 2C, at the origin when it is free to spread 
both ways equally, as if an auxiliary wire supplied electrifica- 
tion to the middle point of a doubly infinite cable without 
earth connection. Also, if C, is impulsive, sey pQ, then 
C=<pQ, Ao) 
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as before examined, § 250, equations (28), (25). Now, if this 
impulse be foilowed at time At later, by the impulse — pQ, 
the negative of the former, it will nearly undo the effect of 
the first one. If Q be finite, the differential effect will 
decrease with At, and become zero when it does. But if, 
whilst decreasing At, we simultaneously increase Q in the 
same ratio, the differential effect is maintained of finite size, 
and in the limit, where At vanishes and Q is infinite, whilst 
their product QA is finite, the result takes a special simplified 
finite form. . 

It is like the old way of making the magnetic force of a 
magnetised molecule out of the combined magnetic forces of 
two equal poles of positive and negative magnetism. If the 
poles are kept of finite strength, their Joint effect vanishes 
when they are brought to coincidence. But if the product of 
strength of pole into distance apart, or the magnetic moment, 
be maintained finite, the resultant magnetic force is finite, 
and takes a special form in the limit. This is the way to 
form a solid harmonic distribution of potential, and Maxwell 
showed how to carry on the process with multiple poles, so as 
to generate solid harmonics of any order. 

In our present case, however, it is not a space distribution 
of poles that we are concerned with, but a time distribution. 
The moment of the differential impulse is QAt, where +Q 
is the strength of the poles (or impulses), and At is their 

distance apart in time. The finally resulting C is 


| O = ep (QAO), | (41) 
where At is infinitesimal. Or, if Q, = QAI, | 
CS (42) 


is the current due to a differential impulse of the first degree. 
It is clear that we may extend the above to impulses of any 
degree, say 

C, Os or 201. or p Q, &o., 


but at present let us keep to the middle one. 
The potential oorresponding to (42) is obtained in the usual 
way by multiplying by the operator R/g. This makes 


SV- Coe (48) 
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from which we see that the impressed force at the origin 
between line and earth required to produce the same effect is 


given by 
Be = p9Q.. (44) 


This, however, needs close and literal interpretation. Let 
Q,/S =1 for simplicity, then, by algebrising pg1 we get 
RSV 1 /RS\t : 
nd) 27 (Ge) zw 
Now this merely represents the dregs of e, acting when t is 
finite, and, as before explained with respect to the impressed 
force e — 91, serving (in Poggendorff's way) to prevent current 
at the origin. But we must understand pgl more literally. 
Thus, 91 is the function of the time which is zero before t =O 
and is (RS/zt)* later. So p71, which is its rate of increase, is 
zero before t=0, then jumps to œ, then jumps through zero 
to — o», and lastly rises to zero again gradually. Of course it 
is only the last part that is explicitly represented by the 
developed time-function in (45). On the other hand, pjl 
represents it all. Similarly, p?gl is to be interpreted as the 
rate of increase of pgl just considered; and so on. And, 
going back to the impulses without any residual effect, pQ, has 
been already interpreted as a simple impulsive current; next, 
f*Q, we see is the time-rate of increase of pi, and is therefore 
& double impulse, first positive and then negative ; and so on. 
As regards the charge in the cable produced by the impulse 
p*Q,, just after the first moment it is confined practically to the 
region close to the origin, and consists of a positive wave followed 
by a negative one. These tend to neutralise and do neutralise 
one another by mutual diffusion to a large extent. But since at 
the same time the positive charge in front diffuses itself forward 
into the cable, there cannot be & complete neutralisation. 
The result is that the region occupied by the charge is con- 
tinuously enlarged, the node between the positive and negative 
charges advancing along the cable, all to the right thereof 
being positive and to the left negative, whilst the density 
rapidly attenuates to zero. Since the formule (48) and (42) 
for V and C are derivable from previous formula by simple 
time differentiation, viz. (48) from (8) or (6), and (42) from 
(20) or (19), it is unnecessary to write the full developments. 
VOL. II. 7 
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MÜréover,' sinas thé: operator RBy is: equivalent to ù double 
differentiation to b, as is indicated by. the characteristic: ot the 
potential- and-ourrent, the néw curves of V and. O. may! bd 
found by making their ordinates be proportional £o the:eurva: 
tates of the old ones. Similar remarks apply to multiple 
impulses: of higher degrées, as: regards their developmenk iby 
differehtintion ;.s0, as we do not want them at present; ib id 
sufficient inerely to piod. ag 3 above, how Ber d be got: 
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Couvent Way: 0 deuote Diffusion Formule. ^ 


$ 254, Our results, so far, depend upon the reiten 
function q1, where q is the square root of a differentiator. 
Froin it follow various other results, notably the fanctions 
I and geri. Since they represent the elementary ‘waves 
of potential and current due to a steady impressed force, they 
are of particular importance: and sines they form the elements 
in more advanced problems that the preceding, their meanings 
should be carefully noted. Thus, collecting some formule for 


| reference, let PORE 5 
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which gives the C/V, curves, when V, is steady’, beginning ut 
the moment =. Equation (1) belongs -t to Figy 1, and 
equation (2) to Fig. 2, § 248. 

Most solutions of problems in mathematical Physies are 
in the form of infinite series. Finite solutions are quite 
exceptional. When of fundamental importance and of a 
relatively simple nature, the series functibfis receive special 
names and have conventional short expressions: ^" Mathema- 
ticians get so accustomed to working with tlie short exptessfons 
tthat when they get solutions in terms of ou or afinite number 
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of imeh functions thay somelifhesomey that they Jie ve got the 
soln fiom in: w finite forfn.. ! But ifthe faactionsswerd snahfnG 
hdd mot rer ved Spécial names, the cage would. be substantially 
theisamds «The difference id merely conventional, ..; Compara 
I) iaind: (2): above, for example. . In. (2)-we have à ease of the 
txiniliar: exponbntied function; in (1) a irelatively unfamiliar 
kantit ion chich seem a great, deal more transcendental than 
the:osler, whieh is its slope. The name erf y for tha deficit - 
of l from unity was invented by Glaisher, and by using erf 
we have aceordensed empirienl form fop tha functions ve are 
eppeermed Withee ep ed 
«Noy, granting the desirability of having special short ways 
of representing important functions, we may remark first that 
e71, and e191 may be themselves regarded as the special 
short waye, shorter Jan the other ways, in fact. This would 
be.an undesirable deviation from common practice were no 
advantage gained. But, in the present case the forms in 
question are actually indicative ofthe functions themselves in 
their structural méaning, through the operators generating 
them. Moreover, they are tbe forms which present themselves 
naturally in the mathematics. Furthermore, they are the 
proper forms for the easy and inimediate performance of 
operations on the functions far more easily than upon either 
the full series or the exp and erf forms. “Lastly, when we pass 
tp;more complicated cases, we shall see that:they are made up 
of the * and «-**41 functions, occurring in these particular 
forms. Considering all these things, we see that there may 
be great advantages in using these forms in their naked 
simplicity, serving not merely as empirical abbreviations, but 
as structural formule. Practice confirms this'conclusion, as 
Will be. evident in the following. l 
* Reflected Waves, Cases of Simple Reflection. 
98 255. When we. employ an infinitely long line we do away 
With reflected waves, and exhibit the essentials in the simplest 
manner, feasible... The conditions prevailing are the same all 
lalang: sọ; na change occurs in the: behaviour of the V and C 
WAVE gpnerated at asourca. Now, passing to more practical 
9n8es,, the. easiest are those in which there is only one reflected 
MV, Ueki for, example, the impressed force e be situated at 
| | l F2 
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the point 2— a, and the beginning x=0 be earthed, whilst the 
end of the line is at an infinite distance. 7 
The potential V generated by e is 


VI = + fete Me, on the tight, . (8) 
Va= — e d-, on the left, (4) 


because there is a rise of potential to the amount e at the 
place of e, and the two potentials ＋ 3e and — e are the 
sources of elementary V waves, V, to the right, and V, to the 
left. The currents, however, are the same at equal distances 
from e on either side, viz., a 


RC, = 30% 2979, RC,= gte, (5) 


which follow from (8) and (4) by space-differentiation, or by 
using the operator g on the right side of e, and -g on the 
left, because C is reckoned + from the source e on the right 
side and to the source on the left side. 

The positive wave V, to the right suffers no change, except 
what is involved in its known expression. But with the 
negative wave V, it is different. When it reaches the origin it 
has gone through the length a, and is, therefore, attenuated to 

- hee, But the potential is constrained to be zero at the 
origin. This requires + 3e **e to be superposed on the negative 
wave at the origin. Taken by itself, this would mean that 
the line is raised to potential - Jes at the origin, which, by 
the previous, means a wave | 


Va € 9* geog. B (6) 


This is the reflected wave, and is positive, or from left to 
right. Since it suffers no further reflection, the complete 
potential is 


V=Vi+V = fe 17796 g c, (7) 
on the right side of the source, and 
VV. T V. — 4e % , rtm, (8) 


on the left side. These waves are of the former kind precisely, 
only the constants being different. Thee may be any function 
of the time. If e is steady, we may employ the developed 
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formula (1) above. The final result in this case (by g=O in 
(7) and (8) ) is V e on the right side, and V= O on the left 
side. | 

Note that when e is shifted up to the origin (by making 
a =, the two positive waves are made equal and coincident, 
whilst the negative vanishes. That is, the case of e at 
the origin (earthed) previously treated may be regarded as the 
ease of instantaneous generation of a reflected wave of iden- 
tically the same nature as the primary wave to the right, their 
co-existence making a single wave of doubled size. 

Another easy case is when the line is cut at the origin. 
This makes C=O there. The initial waves V, and V, from e 
at x=a are the same as before, but the reflected wave differs. 
It is the negative of the former reflected wave, because it has 
to cancel the current due to the primary wave Vi. So 


Va tye Me 3e Me, (right) (09) 
=- 7 0% ge. K U, | (left) (10) 


are the potentials when the line is cut at the origin. The 
final state when e is stvady is V- e on the left and V=0 on 
the right side of the source. The final current is zero. 
These steady results are obvious. - 


An Infinite Series of Reflected Waves. Line Earthed at 
Both Ends. 


§ 256. After the above easy cases in which only one reflected 
wave is generated, pass to a case more nearly allied with 
practice, in which we have an infinite series of reflected waves 
all of the same type. Let the line be of length l, and be 
earthed at both beginning = O and at the end s=}. Call 
these A and B for descriptive convenience. Have e on at A. 
We will first build up the result in a physical manner. The 
initial wave from A is | 

Vise "e, - (11) 
and there would be no other if the line were infinitely long. 
But when V, reaches the end B, and has attenuated to ete, it 
would raise the potential there to that value, were it not 
for the constraint forcing V to be zero. So V. = + ee has to 
be superposed to cancel the effect of the first wave. This is 


t 
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(hen this wave veashés the origin:k, it has attenuated to 
n. It would: lower the potential there to that extent. 

But the potential, is ke constant. Bo,» We have d $ 

kind of ‘reflection as 87 „ viz., with reversa l of pote ig 


0,9 aig 


The third wave is therefore + ee at A, Bo ma genera 7 
V. aul, 905 7 e thats) 


expresses the third wave. It is ‘positive; like Vi. When it 
reaches B, it becomes e de, and (in the same way as the first 
Wave) generates a fourth wave with the potential pn 
"Phe Pun wave is pen Er at B; and „ a 


x 


y 2 wa- "A 35 E ge HIG LY 
4 1% asus 5 et “dy 
at f. It is unnecessary to elaboraté: further, because the 


process is the same for all the ‘sucedéilihg”’ Waves. ‘lhe 
‘complete potential’ is ae auno d bos PE toi wowed od 
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NS id P rua re 10/9. 0 (45) 
The current to correspond is given by T a Ems th ad 


BOs (ge gei mage EN «Ju. 452146; 
where it should be noted that all the’ signs of the wav are ; 
That is, if the initial wave prodüces positive Vi the flected 
waves are alternately — and + as regardg potential, but the 
currents to correspond are all the same way. 

If e is steady, (15) gives V in æ series bf elementary Waves 
of the kind (1) above, and (16) gives O ix terms of che 
fonctions (2) above. The successive waves àré smaller and 
smaller, of course. -But the above reasoning: dh the same 
whether e be steady or be any function of the ‘time; 80 the 
above results are N expressive of the solutions in general, 
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understanding that „tho, waves- will have ee re 
quantitatively in. different cases. 

.We may readily transform tha above solution ian a , compact 
form. The odd terms in (15) make one geometrical series, 
and the even terms make another. So, summing up, we get 


oie ee IO) shing(l- 2), 
Do jee, shing >: 


This is the condensed and most convenient form of the opera- 
tional solution. 
Putting g=0 in (17), we see that a steady e gives the final 


— | 


m da 2 onions by Ohm's law when the cable has become 
permanently charged. The potential is kept down by the 
reflections, whilst at the same time they allow the current to 
ride to a steady value. 

:. The above way is, instructive, and should certainly be 
beloved sometimes. But when understood, much of it may 
be taken for granted, because the operational method gives the 
waves automatically and easily. Thus, to obtain (17), we 
have the general 8 

Fd, (19) 
(chere F and G. are time functions (constants as regards 2) to 
be determined. We should . not call them “indeterminate,” 
as is sometimes done in sinular cases, because they are deter- 
t minäte, or determinable; and in fact have to be determined. 
. They are determined by the: aaa conditions V =e at z=0, 
; and Y-0 at 2-1, which give. 


„ „Fd, o-. . 20) 


,,Kinding F and G from these, and inserting them in (19), we 
pm the solution (17) at once. 
_ Expand it by division, and the developed wave solution (15) 
9 uM. This i is the practical way to work in more complicated 
o 08808, We arrive easily and speedily at the condensed form, and 
T il then develop it if we like, That the development of the 


qn 
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operator in (17 ) into elementary wave operators by division is 
legitimate, is obvious from the above. 

If the simply periodic solution be got from (15) by the pro- 
perty p? — —n?, or p =ni, we obtain an infinite series of simply 
periodic trains of waves. It may be that only the first, or the 
first two or three, are wanted. If so, thig way may be useful. 
We have 

| * gin nt = sin (nt - Px) (21) 


when p ui, the value of P being 


P = (JRSn)!, by using # = DM 


Equation (21) shows the wave train in an infinitely long 
cable. When of finite length, it is the type of the individual 
members of the infinite series of wave trains, z having to 
receive the series of values indicated in (15). 

‘We may sum up this infinite series if we.please, and obtain 
a resultant formula in a complicated way. But if this 
resultant be wanted, it can be got much more easily by making 
p=nt in the condensed operational solution, Deoise the 
summation has been 3 effected in it. 


The Method of Images. The Waves are really Successive. 


§ 257. There is another way of regarding the matter. It is 
usual in heat problems involving reflections, to consider the 
extra terms to be due to images. In our present problem, it 
would work out thus. Let the straight line represent part of 
an. infinitely long cable without any external connections. ‘Let 
the dots divide it into equal lengths |. At every second point 


b 3 1 2 4 6 
A B 


let impressed forces, each of strength 2e, act simultaneously 
and in the same direction, say from left to right. Then the 
potential at A, due to the pair of forces at 2 and 8, is zero. So 
is that due to the pair 4 and 5, and soon. The potential at 
A is therefore that due to the 2e there only; that is, ¢ on the 
right and —e on the left of A. Now consider B. The forces 
at 1 and 2 produce no potential at B, Nor do the forces at 3 


‘4 
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- and 4, and so on. The result is that between A and B, the 

potential is the same as if the line were AB only, but earthed 
at both A and B, and with an impressed force e inserted at A. 
. This is a mathematical equivalence. | 

But the way previously followed is, I think, preferable. It 
is as easy to follow, if not easier. But more importantly, it 
represents the true physics of the matter. We take the line 
as it is, and do not leave it, but introduce the reflected waves 
just as they arise at the terminals. The order of the waves 
is 1, 2,8, 4, 6, &c. In the figure these mark the places of the 
source and its imagined images. But the real sources are at 
A and 8B. 

It will also be noted that I described these waves as if they 
came into existence one after the other. The formula (15) or 
(17), on the other hand, says that they are contemporaneous. 
This is right enough for the formula, but is only a mathe- 
matical fiction in reality. The waves are successive, in the 
way described. The speed of propagation of disturbances is 
v (pc) -3 or (LS) I approximately; where L is the inductance 
per centimetre. Our ignoration of L makes v be infinite. This 
accounts for the ee of the waves in the diffusion 
formula. 
But give La finite. value, no matter how small, and v is 
finite, and the waves are successive. By taking L small 
enough, they will differ as little as we please from the above 
waves in type, whilst being successive. So we are justified in 
using the above natural way of description. 

All diffusion formulæ (as in heat conduction) show instanta- 
neous action to an infinite distance of a source, though only 
to an infinitesimal extent. It is a general mathematical 
property; but shodld be taken with salt in making applica- 
tions to real physics. To make the theory of heat diffusion 
be rational as well as practical, some modification of the 
equations is needed to remove the instantaneity, however little 
difference it may make quantitatively in general. 

Of course, to rationalise the theory in our immediate prób- 
lem, we have merely. to take L into account. We then change 
- the type of the waves as well. The change may be little or 
great. It is very great in some telephone circuits, and, of 
;oourge, with. Hertzian waves. In the more advanced treat- 
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ment of the subject, including L (and K the leakance as 
WEIN we hade Just thy wes kine of wird: dnalystd ab aboard, 
though249° Maw: diferent! meaning addicthet waves are of 
V F ROI ads sou] PEL? 
There isn only one exception to tie rule that. an, infinite 
naties of waves results from terminal, electrical. arrangements 
made up- off a, finite number of parla, and that is in the 
theory of the distortionless circuit. It, is possible, io: ¢om- 
pletely abgorb ran arbitrary Wave by means, of 8. suitable 
oe pras MM = are no. reflected ee, "HI 
S DR pedis Lis 


"fáfieetion ‘at an | Tnsalated Terübl sW 


..8288. If the line is insulated ai the far end B, uad of 
being earthed, as in 8256, other things remaining. the same, 
namely, earth at the beginning A, where ihe prom i 5 
e is situated, the change made in the waves is very 
settled. oo 

The initial wave (11) from A is the same as before, b wii it 
must. now be reflected positively at B, or without reversal. of the 
sign of the potential, in order that fhe. current may be main- 
tained zero. So the second wave V, differs, ‘from the old one of 
equation (12) in sign only, being now positive. This V. is 
reflected negatively at A. Therefore V. is negative, atid since 
it is reflected positively at B. V, must be negative too. "This 
makes. & cyole of signs. So we now have the following 
Series :— 


we Aon 


JVC 
writing down only the signs of the waves, which are ‘otherwiso 
identically the same as in equation: (15), where they make the 
arrangement + — + — &c. TORD 

‘Summing up as before, by the law of geometria series, we 
obtain 


ce pee _ cosh g(t — =a), 220 


= ——— 6 = — 


170 * cosh gi ` 


: gs HM uro cu iE 
which is the condensed form of the solution. . Phe final V- is 0 
all over, and the final C is zero, as is obvious. To test (22) 
generally, observe that it makes Ve at x= 20, and €—0 at 
& 1, which are the two terminal conditions.» 4:40. ff 
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2b ogdsol 353 A bas) JI 2 alad 000154 edP 10 danant 
Gepzel. Casei fn Efaab, oft sn. Impressed: Forse , 85183; Inter- 
lo sw; Mediate Poipt,s with N, Terminal, Conditions. í: '5oid 

8.259. When the impressed force is not at thd terminit A; 
‘bat ig at dome interniediate point; ssy'st za, the ease isa little 
more compkeatsd, beendseithere are two series of waves; The 
Primhry wave ib double, ! going both ways, and! each of its 
Members suffer refléctiot at Ar aid- B. At atl earth, the 
reflection of V is poritive ; > ata disconnection dt is negative, 
By means of these ‘cvnsiderstions it is easy to write: down 
without further calculation the full solution in terms of the 
waves for any ease in which the terminal conditions are earth 
or Ausplalion,. as two earths, or two insulations, or one earth 
and one insulation (two cases); and these solutions dre full 
realised algebraically by the functions «1 and -g when 
‘the impressed force acts steadily. As there is no difficulty in 
this process, it will be as well to take & more comprehensive 
i. for illustration. | 

Let the terminal conditions be ‘unstated except that it is 

ven ‘that if vis a wave incident at B, then fv is the reflected 
WAVE ; and that if v is & Wave incident at A, then av is the 
reflected. wave. "Here a and @-are thé terminal operators 
defining the nature’ of thè reflection, me Coefficients ot 
‘reflection, 80 to Say. 

"Now jet there be an ‘impressed foree e si & a, and let us 
‘find its effect at a point z on the right side, | 


ast 966 0 
tok ek the 1 force aud B. The wave from e 


going to me right i is | 
D voto. met 2" (28) 


In this put æ =I to obtain its value at B. Then multiply by 
‘8 to obtain the valne of the reflected wave v, at B. Finaly, 
multiply by - to obtain the value of the last at distance 
Va ax ftom B, that is, at æ from A. The result is 

a be "" a= Lese peste Beate, (24) 


"which shows the-seeond wave, going towards A. 
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Put 2=0 to get the value of v, at A. Then multiply by ato 
produce the value of the reflected wave v, at À. .Finally, 
multiply by «-** to get its value at v. The result is 


9, = f = a (9e I, (25) 
showing the third wave. 
Put x=1 to get its value at B. Multiply by B to get value 


of the reflected wave v, at B. Then multiply by = to get 
its value at z. The fourth wave is therefore 


v= 790179 Ba Bet Le = a9e72:41727946. (26) 


After this, it is the same over and over again. So we have 
the series 


v1 G- 1e, v Bey, 
9, = de y,, v, = Bet", (27) 
Vs = e y, ry e E ys, 


and so on. The first wave is given explicitly, and the rest 
are obtained in succession by multiplying by one or the other 
of two factors in turn. So, by the law of geometric series, 
the sum of the v waves is | 

„„ M em] 4 Be- 

dd I- aße 3e l aße ie (28) 
which represents the potential at x so far as it arises from the 
initial wave to the right. 

But there is also the initial wave to the left ta be con- 
sidered. It is — %- between a and A; becomes — e-**3e 
_ at A; generates the new wave - de- by reflection, which 
becomes — ae d when it reaches.x. After that, we have 
a succession of reflections at B and A precisely in the former 
manner. 80, if this new set of waves be called w, we have 


w= -— ae ge, We = He. , l 
V, = de "2p, w = Be A /,, (29) 
Ws = ae m, w = Be d g, 
and soon. The total is | V. 
Seen C Ure e (80) 


| I- aße 0 
showing the part of the potential at z due to the initial wave 


going to the left. The real potential is, therefore, the sum of 
the v's and w’s. 
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But when the point z lies between A and the impressed 
force, the case is somewhat different. If we consider the 


| s 
A & a | B 
eviect at x of the initial wave to the right, making allowance 
for the fact that it only gets to x by producing a reflected 
wave at B, we have the series of waves i 


51 = pe cle, t'a = aec 20 M (81) 
Vs = Benet v. = ae us, 
and so on, whose sum is 
—(21—a—2) 2 
VVV (32) 


| ] — afjc 9 
Similarly, the initial wave to the left and its consequences 
are represented by the series 
w, PX e A-4036, 1e ir, (88) 
t's = Pee" w,, . = ae wz, | 
and so on, whose sum is 
€ d- (] + ae ds 
Zw-- 4 
(Eae 8 e 


Finally, denote by V, the potential on the right side of e, 
and by V, the potential on the left side. The former is the 
snm of (28) and (80), and the latter the sum of (82) and (84). 
That is to say, 


P ood = e 
V= a TE (cls + Be n ) be. (35) 
ef + ac TF 
Ver aw Pe TE (86) 


represent the complete solution in compact form, equivalent 
to the previous development in terms of waves. 


Four Cases of Elementary Waves. 
§ 260. There are several cases in which these solutions are 
reducible to the elementary waves of the kind before con- 
sidered. These occur when a and fj are 11 or- 1, or zero, or 
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ponstants l¥ing! between the limits -^l'and/4-1; "Under thebe 
vineumstances the reflected waves ars obpies!of the invident 
dither! full-sized. or ned ueed; with. or. without reversal of sign. 
ot Thus; a ori (being + 1: makes: four important ons. // 

(1.) Both’ ends -datthéd:!” The” V^ Waves aid reflected 
negatively, so a= —1- p, and 


ob CHINO T sii to aas n nijeidoan A 110084 eq? 
NUS aa unir shiny ere (87) 
VVV pT 188 2 
I N yaaa TODA (BB) 
€ T nv gd = hin 91 d "ur e JR 
ie (€) Both ends ont, The V wates aro are pésitivaty, 
809 B, and , a ee ar ae HUP nis 
| V= , bin r "E uni ($9) 
i. J shin gl = 
x ouk x | : cosh qz % URL M. 
i56 d ue IM à | 
"LI. n5 ETE ae e gu bw : «d a 


"iy Bart ab A; and cut at B. LL 921 and 


Li 1210 l 


ja . cash ga l- 
as Mes | cosh qi dos aha (41) 
" hin qz : "MENTA Pepan imid 


09 Barth at B; and cut at A. Here a*l, e l. and 
V= amg hina <a). 6 . NC 


b dea. ck cbe ui cosh «i Wr nes puri 
3 
V, , ooh qw es l- ~a).e. 44 
Sos fr oosh qf ayes (44) 


These solutions and the more general cases may be easily 

converted to Fourier series, if required, by a method to be 
explained later. In the meantime it may be noted that. tho 
general solutions (85), (86) may be got by assuming ^ is o2 


VIS FTC, V. Hul, (45) 


and determining the four time iud by the two inter“ 
mediate conditions 


Vi- V. e, E . (46) 
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edodi-nj add by +iwastérmaad: contlitrong. » Te tie: ande. ef 
equations» (97) to (44) these-termingl conditions: are: simply 
eithee VHπ r Cx! at: AcatdB, as may bé readily: tested: 
What the terminal comtitiohs: are ih "general; in relatidit to 
fhe reflection coefficients a, By pe now be e pergo, ons. (f 
e i 
The e Coefficients in terms or the Terminal. 
(T8) Resistance Operators. 7 
§ 261. The reflection coefficients are usually operators them- 
geives. There is no difficulty in finding thém. Let V=Z,C 
at B. This says that Z, is the resistance operator of the 
terminal arrangement: at B. Now let z,'be:a wave incident 
upon B, and v, be the reflected wave. Their sum is the real 
potential. "Bo e fs, un 7 | 
ZIP 2 0. ' (47) 
Also, we multiply by /R to get the current belonging to vi, 
and by - /R to get that belonging to v, because the first is a 
positive and the second a.negative wave, going to and coming 
from B respectively. "Bo 


an o2 tur = 1) = = RC. 1 „% (48) 
. C between «m. (48) by EF: we get 


n anh B therefore I - RA 49 
vU. G4, | B 7817 ha ( ) 


giying B in terms of Zi, 
Similarly, if Z, is the 8 imis: of the terminal 


TD at A, we 6 phai have | 
le i $ 8 
' U " n= - 200, , (50) 


yé: ‘v is the incident and v, the reflected wave. Now v is a 
tiegative wave, to be multiplied by —R/g to get the current to 
dorrespond, whilst a is a positive wave, to be Di by 


R/: 3s 


( PI | e 70 — RC. (7 (B) 
Eliminating O we obtain ! a 
a El therefore a — - Zo - Bh (52) 


(015 v + Us t. „ Zo. p " 20 7 Rig 
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giving a in terms of Z,. Using these éxpressions for a and 8 
in the solutions (85), (96), they are made completely ex- 
pressive. The terminal conditions they satisfy are V= — ae 
at æõ 0 and V=Z,C at zl. 


Cases of Vanishing or Constancy of the Reflection 
Coefficients. 


§ 262. By inspection of (49), we see that B vanishes when 
Z,=R/q. This is because R/q is the resistance operator of an 
infinitely long cable line. To say that it equals Z,, asserts 
that the cable either does not stop at B, but goes on to infinity; 
or else that if it does stop, there is a terminal arrangement 
which is exactly equivalent to the infinitely long continuation, 
so far as the real cable itself is concerned. 

In this case 8=0 reduces (35) (86) to 

| V, = (er — a) ye, (58) 

V,- - (e de-) evg, (54) 

showing two waves only, for there is no reflection at B, and 
therefore can be but one reflection at A. 

Again, if Z, = R/ then a O. There is no reflection at A, 
because either the cable is continued past A indefinitely, or 
else there is a terminal arrangement copying tlie continuation. 
We now have 

Vi- e(t Be-) he, (55) 
Vy ( Bega) ge, (56) 
showing two waves again, the reflection being at B. 


Finally, if R/qg2 Z= Zi, both a and f vanish, and we 
reduce to 


Vi= ge, (57) 

Va= — € 2072912, (58), 
which are simply the primary waves from the source, without 
subsequent interference. 

It will be observed that the expressions for a, B contain g, 
involving . In order, therefore, to have the coefficients 
freed from p! (besides in the previous ways), we mane intro- 
duce p! in Z. and Z.. Say, for example, | rr que 


BY 2 ( gy 
ao nd 8 " i 
Ze - (&) : : SP % , 28. omg 4 m y 
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These mean that the cable AB is put between two other 
cables of different types; of the type R,, S, on the left of A, 
and of the type R,, S, on the right of B. The differentiator p 
then disappears from a and B, which reduce to 


"A (Re / So) (R/ S)t (R/ S) - (R /S)! 
S ( /S F (,s). C 


These are constants, and may evidently have any values 
between (and including) — 1 and +1. We can get rid of the 
reflection at A by having Re / So = R/ S, and of that at B by 
R/ S1 R/ S. This is somewhat more general than the previous 
way of having continuations of the same type as the real 
line.“ If we do not abolish the reflections, the whole series 
of waves summed up in (85), (86) are in action, only with 
a and B constants instead of, as in the general case, operators 
containing p. 


General Oase of an Intermediate Source of Electrification 
subject to any Terminal Conditions. 


§ 263; In connection with the preceding, the other kind of 
source should be mentioned. The treatment is similar when 
the source at 22a is not impressed force, which creates a 
discontinuity in the potential, though not in the current, but 
is a source of current, creating a discontinuity in the current, 
though not in the potential. Thus, let h be the strength of 
a source of current at =a (say led to the cable by an 
auxiliary wire), tlien the current in the line increases by the 
amount h in passing from left to right past the source. This 
case has been already briefly considered ($250). The primary 
Waves are f 
cm 0 n, on the right, (61) 


a= n, on the left, (62) 


* But it is not necessary for the terminal cables to be homogeneous. 
For example, if we want R/ S Ri /S, we may make it go by having any 
number of cables in sequence, in which the value of R/S, is constant, 
so far as the reaction on the real cable is concerned. Compare with the 
corresponding property in the diffusion of heat, as described in $252. 


- VOL. I. l e 
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and the potentials to correspond ars | d t 
m RA 
>. 


Ui = e—alz—a) creas 


on the right, - (68) 
? : . 


E^ on the left. — (64) 


27 Er ‘the 
When A is steady or impulaive we have already indicated the 
results. The point at present in question is the extension to 
include terminal influences. Have the same reflection co- 
efficients as above, and apply ib m to the present case. The 
initial wave to the right is made the same as in § 259, 
equation (23), by substituting RA/g for e, whilst the initial 
wave to the left is made the same by writing RA/g for — e. 
There is no other difference. So we may employ the previous 
results fully. In particular, the solutions (85), (80) become 


Lot nO (er-. Beo-) - | | BU 
" q i 


eit — apet. 


Vix pae 
— afe 5 


which express the potentials V, on the right side and VE on 
the left side of the source A. Test that 


AR 
j —— 3 IL 


gia) + a 
i dE 


V,- V, and a "be al - RÀ, (67) 


at a. 

Take À = when the source is impulsive. Then (65), (06) 
represent the potential due to a charge Q which is initially all : 
at the point æ a, as modified by the terminal influences. 
The conversion to a Fourier series of this result leads to the 
expansion of an arbitrary function in all sorts of Fourier 
series, not merely the periodic case Which rigourists have 
tried so hard* to demonstrate, but to the numberless other 
expansions which occur naturally in the physics of the matter, 
ussociated with different forms of the coefficients a, B regarded 
as functions of p. It is no easy matter from the restricted 


* I do not mean that they have not succeeded, but that the rigorous 
demonstrations are, from a phy sical point of view, hard to follow and not 
very conv incing. 
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rigorous mathematical point of view to answer the question, 
Why should an arbitrary function be capable of expansion in 
such or such a series? But from the physical point of view, 
the question is rather, Why shouldn’t it? This matter, how- 
ever, must come later. 


The Two Ways of expressing Propagaional E- i tera 
g ol Waves, or of Vibrations. 

E 264. Having accumulated a stock of formule in the last 
fow sections, it becomes necessary to explain their connection 
with Fourier series. Given an electromagnetic operational 

equation, saye=ZC. Here C is some particular effect due to 
a cause e, as, for instance, the current in one part of an elec- 
trical system due to an impressed force in another part, though 
it is not necessary. to restrict their meanings in this way. The 
operator Z is to be constructed in the way previously explained 
in $246 (or in any equivalent way), that is, in the same way as if 
the elements of the combination were mere resistances subject: 
to Ohm’s law, to be generalised in the final result to the 
functions of p, the time differentiator, which are appropriate to. 
the real nature of the elements. 

Some ways of algebrising such operational equations have 
been already given, especially applicable to diffusion problems, 
though they have a wider application. One way in particular 
should be noted and remembered, namely, the resolution of 
the operator Z by algebraical division into. wave operators. 
This is a very simple and powerful method, which applies 
very generally in physical problems concerning continuous 
media. The effect is to express the solution in the form of 
the sum of a series of waves. These may be either simul- 
taneous or successive, according to circumstances. There may 
be but one wave, or two, or an infinite number. If the 
method had no other recommendation, it would have this 
important one—that in considering the effect due to a source _ 
it imitates nature by directly expressing the course of events 
in the way it happens in actual fact, whereas an alternative 
and equivalent formula might completely disguise it. 

But there is another very different way of resolving an 
operator into other more elementary ones, which leads to a 


strikingly different functional expression of the develaped 
62 
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solution. The results are so entirely unlike the wave results 
that their equivalence produces algebraical identities which 
are rather astonishing at first. Only by the familiarity with 
them, which their universal existence in physical problems 
involving propagation (subject to certain restrictions) makes 
possible, do they become commonplace. We may express our 
results either in terms of the waves or in terms of the vibrations 
of normal systems of disturbances. Or, in the latter case, if 
the vibrations be frictionally resisted, in terms of the 
subsidences or decadences of the normal systems. We may 
compare the two developments to the branches and the roots 
of a tree. They are widely separated, but have a common 
bond in the trunk which joins them. The trunk corresponds, 
of course, to the operational solution. No doubt the analogy 
will fail if pushed much further. A perfect analogy in every 
respect would require an idéntity—for nothing is wholly like 
anything but itself—and an identity would be useless for an 
analogy. The present one is good enough as far asit goes here. 

It is not a matter of indifference which way of development 
is employed. It may be that in some particular problem one 
of the two is far more manageable than the other, or more 
amenable to numerical calculation. Apart from this, it 
depends upon circumstances which of the two ways is to be 
preferred by its natural recommendations. Take, for iristanee, 
the case of a long stretched cord, fixed at its ends. If we 
disturb it so as to make a hump or a number of humps rum along 
the string, thatis, if we produce evident and visible progressive 
waves, it is natural to express the mathematical results in thé 
form of waves. Again, if we displace the whole cord to the 
form of a sine curve, and let it go, it will vibrate in the same 
form over and over again, whether the sine curve be only half 
a complete wave length, or have intermediate nodes. Here it 
is obviously natural to express mathematical the visibly 
evident simple vibrations as vibrations simply. 

But in the former case the progressive wave may be 
expressed entirely in the form of normal vibrations, and in 
the latter the vibrations may be expressed entirely in the form 
of progressive waves. The methods are perfectly equivalent 
quantitatively. We see at once, however, thatit is not natural 
to express the simple progressive wave in the form of normal 
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vibrations, or the normal vibration in the form of progressive 
waves, because the results would disguise the reality. The 
examples used here are extreme. In intermediate cases. it 
may be quite difficult to say: which way is preferable, owing 
to, both ways being complicated. There may, however, be 
numerical advantage in using one form; or, more likely, one 
form may be useful in one part of the history of events, and the 
other form later, of which there are many examples in diffu- 
sion problems. The normal vibrations may involve much 
lahour in calculation for some particular value of the time, 
when, under the same circumstances, the waves are. easily 
done ; and conversely. 

We should remark, however, that in pure diffusion problems 
we are not concerned with true vibrations, as of a string. The 
resistance stops the vibrations, so the disturbances simply 
subside or decay. Thus, if the potential in a submarine cable, 
imagined to be quite free from self-induction, be distributed 
according to a sine curve, say V= Vo sin a, with nodes at 
beginning and end, if earthed terminally, and be left to itself, 
the curve of potential will preserve its sine form, though con- 
tinueusly falling to equilibrium. But self-induction will make 
it pass through the equilibrium position, and the potential will 
vibrate, though decaying at the same time. This is oscilla- 
tory subsidenee.. By reducing the resistance, or increasing 
the selfindnetion, or in both ways together, we make the 
vibrations last longer, and resemble those of a stretched cord. 
The limit would be reached if there were no resistance. The 
vibrations would continue for ever, without loss of intensity, 
like those of the string in aeoustical theory, when friction 
ig ignored. The stretched cord makes by far the best 
anelogy. for a telegraph circuit when it is desired to 
have a simple analogy, because every one knows something 
about how a cord vibrates, and how pulses are transmitted 
along it, and reflected, and soon until finally killed by friction. 
They are visibly evident. Now all these things have their 
loge . representatives in a telegraph circuit, which makes the 
simple analogy be very useful, Of course, it is an entirely 
different matter when the etherial theory is in question; then 
suitable analogies are of a different nature, which may, 
perhaps, be as difficult to follow as the electromagnetic theory 
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itself, as, for instance, the continuous medium first imagined 
by MacCullagh, in which rotational elasticity is involved. In 
one respect, however, the stretched cord fails. It does not, at 
least in any simple manner, represent the effect of leakage on 
& telegraph circuit. Prof. FitzGerald,* however, by employing 
the vibrations of air in a pipe in the analogy, was able to 
include leakage. But the pipe analogy is not so easily followed 
in most respects as the stretched cord, since compressions and 
eondensations of the air are less easily pictured than the 
motions of a cord. 

In speaking of the diverse modes of representation as being 
in terms of waves and of vibrations, of course progressive 
waves are referred to, whether undistorted or distorted as they 
progress. Progression is the essence of a wave. Standing 
waves are somewhat deceptively so called, if simple normal 
vibrations be included therein. Now the reader must be 
cautioned against supposing that every operational equation is 
convertible, as described, into waves or normal vibrations. 
Some cperational equations refuse to go more than one way, 
save perhaps by artificial expedients. They make waves only, 
or vibrations only, but not both. Why these failures occur is 
evident in practice by physical considerations. Mathema- 
tically, it is due to peculiarities in the form of the Z operator. 
As an exämple of waves only, there can be at most only two 
waves from one source situated in an infinitely long cable, as 
in § 255. Then we cannot havea vibrational form of solution 
(if we include subsiding normal systems under vibrations), 
except artificially. And, of course, when there is only a 
limited number of degrees of freedom in an electrical arrange- 
ment, as in the theory of condensers and coils, we have 
vibrations or vibrational subsidences or pure subsidences of 
normal systems in limited number which do not admit of 
expression in the form of continuous waves, except perhaps 
very artificially. Generally speaking we may have both, when 
there is a continuous medium for propagation in some part 
of the system. The distinction is usually connected with the 
presence or absence of boundaries. If we create a disturbance 
in an elastic medium which is quite honlogeneous and is 


— - 


* The Electrician, May 25, 1894, p. 106. 
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unbounded, the disturbance goes out to infinity in wave 
fashion, and no free vibrations in definite and separate modes 
are possible. But if the medium is bounded, the wave cannot 
dissipate itself freely, but is reflected and re-reflected any 
number of times. We can now express the disturbance in terms 
of the vibrations of definite normal systems of a complicated 
nature, depending upon the nature of the medium and on the 
form, &c., of the boundary. The possibility arises from the 
superposition of an infinite number of progressive waves, 
and we may express our results either in terms of waves or of 
vibrations. | 

This brings us to the reservation made about an artificial 
way of representing a progressive wave by vibrations. If in 
the last case we imagine the boundary shifted further and 
further away, however far we go the normal systems remain 
distinct and separate, and the two modes of representation are 
in force. Now, in the limit, when the boundary is removed 
to an infinite distance, the expression for the sum of the 
normal systems becomes a definite integral. Thus a single 
progressive wave may be expressed by a definite integral as 
the sum of vibrations of infinitely numerous normal systems 
differing infinitely little from one to the next. Instead of a 
definite sequence of separated periods, the periods run into one 
another. Of course it is simpler to think of the progressive 
wave than of -the vibrations in the definite integral which 
equivalently expresses it, though not in a desirable manner, 
and to derive it directly from the operational solution when 
possible, instead of through the integral. 

After these general remarks about the chief peculiarities, we 
must proceed to show practical methods of manipulating the 
Z operator so as to convert operational solutions to vibrating 
or subsiding normal systems. It is not difficult by the general 
method to be explained. Perhaps it is tooeasy. That is, too 
easy in execution, for the theory thereof is more difficult. As, 
however, it applies to all sorts of normal systems besides those 
concerned in Fourier series, it will perhaps be best at first 
to show the connection of Fourier series with the operational 
forms in more special ways, which, though longer, may be 
more immediately intelligible to the unpractised in operational 


methods. 
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Convertion of Operational Solutions to Fourier Series by, 
Special Ways. d 
Nn Effect due to ¢ at A, when earthed at A and B. ee 
9 265. Take, to begin with, an interesting special case, 
namely, the effect due to steady impressed force e at A, where 
4 = O, when earth is on at both A and B, where 2 =I. As.. 
before shown, the operational solution is 
l shin 9d — ) | 
ya 1 
haa (i) 
The conversion to a Fourier series in this and. many other 
simple cases can be done by using well-known trigonometrical 
identities, assisted by an elementary operational result. Thus, 
we have 
qlo 2 


e. ec EGT 


by N Here noting: that g* means RBD, we see 
that we have merely to ind (1 h, where P is a 
constant. Thus, in full, 


(2) 


: n 


21-54 C) -()'+.. =1-Pi+ (o KA n 
147 P WW o B B 
p | 
or, in the usual brief expression of the exponential function, 
olor rx «7 Ft, : (8) ; 
l+- 
p 


This result should be noted, as it often turns up. - Applying 75 
it to (2), we obtain 


aia I- 28 get 24... (2) 
where the constants pi, ps, &c., are given bß oa 
a= 1 RSP. (5) 


Comparing (1) with E we see that V will be found by 
operating on (4) by: "e 
shinq(! - x) Y s 
mes | e |j 


b 
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This is, a function of g? also, so involves, only complete) 
differentiations. They may be.carried out at length if desired, 
but that is unnecessary. For the power of p in the operator (6) 
on cri is simply P. It is therefore zero on the first constant 
term on the right of (4), then by on the second term, and so 
o8. That is, these values are to be put in (6) for p to express 
its effect. So (1) is converted to i 


ate 2) _gabin g(t) mt gi shin gall - 1) pat _ (n 
.£ qıl qal T 


where the q's are the constant values corresponding to the p's, 
through 97 RSp. Equation ai is the full solution, but for 
trigonometrical . since the values of q? are negative, 
it is best to put g?= — 82. This makes 


Ya (1 - 2: -gsins(l-z)pt 2. in ot |—— . (8) 
e l 811 34 
or, since sin sl =O for every s, 


50 -2)- (2*7 sin sim ant 2547 2 eu 7: " : 


where is 's are the roots 2 sin sl = O, which is the game as 
saying that the p's are the roots of shingl=0. In the 
customary form (9) is the same as 


v1 7)- „Tr sin i in Te ene 2c / RST (10) 


This is the equivalent of the wave solution before got. 
When t= œ , the time factors vanish, and there is left the 
final state expressed by the outside term. On the other hand, 
"when ¢=0, the time factors are unity, and 
Ves - 2) r sin . (11) 
We know that V is initially zero everywhere except at A, 
uae it is e. Therefore 


1-7 r, einn (18) 


except at = O, where the right member gives zero. That is, 
the steady state, which is e(1 - /), has become expanded in a 
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series of sines. But we have got more than we wanted. For 
the Fourier series is periodic, with period 21. So the right 
member represents 1—2/l between O and 2/; then the same 
values are repeated from 21 to 41; and so on. Similarly on: 
the left side of the origin. Equation (11) is, in fact, the 
solution of the problem of finding V due to an infinite 
number of equal impressed forces of strength 2e acting all 
ihe same way at the points O, 2l, 4l, &c., — 2l, 4l, &c., in an 
infinitely long cable. This was shown before as regards the. 

operational and wave solutions. 


(2. Modified Way of doing the Last Case. 
§ 266. There is another similar way of getting (9) which is 
worth noticing. Use the — identity 


.glethglale4 2. 14 2 IF 600 
1+(5) n T A UO 
gl 


: differing from (2) on the right side only i in the signs of the 
terms. Let the operand, as before, be 1 in the usual manner, 
and we obtain 
gl cothgl . e — e(1 52555 , 2, Deh seh (14) 
instead of (4) above, with the same values of the ps. 
Now (1) is the same as 
V= (cosh gx — coth gl shin qz)e 
= cosh qz . e — 1 + 20 26 . . ), (15) 
l g 


by (14). Here the power of p is zero in the cosh function, ` 
and also in the other so far as the constant term goes, and p, 
on «Pit, &c. Bo, putting 92 = 82, we get 


sin sz 
V=e(1-2)- cr "Lu (16) 
which is the same as (9). | 
Since cireular functions are finally to be employed, we may 
put g*— — s? at the beginning if we like, and write 
V= sins (t — z), 


sis ^ (17) 
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instead of (1). Here of course s* is a differentiator, namely, 
-BSp. It finally takes the meaning of a constant, or rather 
of an infinite series of constants, merely because p has the 
power of a constant on the exponential function. 

The determinantal equation’ shin gi = O, or, more strictly, 
(shin q/)/qi=0, is really the equation finding the admissible 
values of p in the normal systems. To every p belongs an s?, 
80 if we choose to eonsider the determinantal equation in the 
form (sin s/)/sl=-0 as finding the values of s, we need only 
attend to the positive values. 

Notice also that the operator in (1) does not contain pt, but 
only the complete p. The elementary waves which make up 
the solution (1) do depend on pil, but the union of all the 
wave operators to make the solution (1) causes p! to be 
eliminated. The determinantal equation for a cable of finite 
length—that is, bounded both ways by some restraint, is always 
a rational equation in p, provided the terminal arrangements 
themselves are finite* combinations whose resistance e 
are themselves rational functions of p. 


(3). Earth at Both Terminals. Initial Charge at a Point. 
Arbitrary Initial State. 


§ 267. A more comprehensive case than the last, bringing 
a fresh peculiarity into view, is that of the effect due to an 
initial charge at a single place when the cable is earthed at ` 
both ends. There are two solutions in terms,of waves, one 
for the region to the left, and the other for that to the right 
side of the source. To find them put a= —1 =£ in (65), (66), 
§ 268, and also h=pQ, as there described. Then we obtain 

shin 9 % as % „ 

Vi- shingi gl shin 20 x) 87 (18) 
on the right side of the · source, which is a charge Q initially 
at the place zy. To obtain V, the potential on g left side, 
interchange y and x in the last equation. | 

We see that we have the same ae shin gl as 
before. This is clearly because the terminal conditions, earth 


` * There is sn exception to finiteness in the case of a distortionless 
circuit used for a terminal arrangement, because it behaves like a mere 
resistance when it is infmitely long. 
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on at both ends, are unchanged. The denominator sums up 
the reflective action of the ends. But it is not to be supposed 
that changing the terminal conditions necessarily changes the 
determinantal equation. For that depends upon both terminal 
conditions, and a change in orfe may be balanced by a change 
in the other. . Thus, if both. ends were cut, the denominator 
would be unaltered, since the signs of both a and 8 would be 
reversed. It is their product that determines’ the subsidence 
rates, as we see by (65), (66), § 263, which show that, in the 


general case, . 
e — af (19) 


is the determinantal equation. 
Returning to (18), and using the result (4), we get 


V, =shin gy shinq(1 — z) M (- 21 f 2 . . ), (20) 


with the same values of p as before. The final steady V is 
zero obviously, so there is no outside turn, and we gel at once: 
by putting g? = — 8, 


V= 80 Lx sin ) sin (- 2) %%; ñ 0070 an 
or, since sin I= O, | 


V= Dein sy sin sx eve. l (22) 


We have in the last two equations written V for Vi, because 
the interchange of z and y makes no difference. That is, (22) 
represents V at z due to Q initially at y, whether x be to the 
right or left of the source. Only one Fourier series is required 
to represent the essentially different results to the right and 
left of the source. 
Putting = O and dismissing constant factors, we sep that if 
u--2X sin gin , 699 
l l l 
the summation idling all integral values of n from 1 to œ, 
then u represents 0 everywhere between A and B, except at 
the point y =x, where it is infinite. But its space total is 1, 
because the space total of SV in (22) is Q at the 2 moment, 
before any of the charge has left the cable. eae sith 


9 id 
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The function u therefore expresses ‘an “impulsive. function, 
Hike the pl with which we were edncerned. before, only now the 
variable is z instead oft, or the function is distributed in 


jaf(r).. For u only exists at z, and its total is 1. Thus, 
O O — 1 5 


if the limits include the point x. If not, the result is zero. 
This is the property made use of in Fourier and other geries 
when employed to express arbitrary functions. The function 
w, in the above or other special form, spots a single value of 
thé arbitrary function in virtue of its impulsiveness. 
© Suppose, however, that the given function f(y) had no 
definite value at a particular place, as happens when there is 
& discontinuity, or sudden jump from one value to another. 
Here f(y) has any value between the two extremes. Under 
these circumstances, what should we expect the impulse to do, 
if jt can only, through (24), lead to one value? To be quite 
fair, it should show the mean value. This is an excellent 
reason why it ought to do so, though not a proof that it does. 
Why it must may become clear later on. 
Applying (24) to the problem in hand, with w as in (28), 
we see that | 
100 - Tl sin Ef fosio dy 5 
expands the arbitrary function f(x) in a series of sines, so as 


to vanish at x=0 and l (where, of course, if f(x) does not 
vanish, the formula fails). We also see that | 


v=; Bf ein T e| v, sin" dy 20 
! f 0 

represents the potential at x at time t after the moment when 
the potential was represented by Vo. The former Q is repre- 


sented now by SV,dy, that is, the charge on the element of 
ength dy). 
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The formula (25) may, as we T seen, fail either at the 
ential or intermediately at a discontinuity: ' But the 
formula (26) does not fail at ell for any finite value of the 
time. Initially it is the same as (25), and may fail 
then. But the presence of the time functions makes V 
continuous. No matter how small t is taken, if not actually 
zero, there is no discontinuity. Sharp corners in V, are 
instantly rounded off by the time factors, though if graphi- 
cally represented there might be no observable difference. 
We may take t so small that the time functions differed from 
1 insensibly for millions of terms, yet go far enough, and 
we must come to time-functions differing insensibly from 0 
with the same value of t. So V is necessarily. made con- 
tinuous in the smallest interval of time after the first 
moment, if it be initially discontinuous. 

Another way of getting (22) is by using the coth sunche; 
Thus, by (18), 


V,=ql shin gy( cosh qx - shin at ql coth ql) (27) 


Noting that the first part is — the result (18) turns 
the last to 


= - shingz shin gy È (1 + 2e 4 2" +. .); (28) 


and now, noting that the power of p is 0 in the first term, h 
in the second, and so on, and putting 9 = 82, we make 

| — 22 E sinse sinsy e* (29) 
as before. | | 
Finally, a third way. We have, by (18), 
shinq(/ - x) Q 

shin qi SU 

Now the part after the x was a'gebrized ii in 5265; see equations 
(1) and (9) there. ` Therefore 


Vi=ql shingy M f (1 = 7 — 22 E ed; (81) 


Vi-g shinqy Jk (30) 


and now, on effecting the differentiations, which is done at 
sight by the power. of p being constant in every term, we 
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obtain (29) again. These variations will, if practised, enable 
the reader to oparata quickly and safely. | 


ie Line Out. at Both Terminals. Effect of Iviprexied Foron: 

8 268. Next, in further illustration of simple cases, let the 
dine be cut at both ends. First, with an impressed force e at 
b point gy. Then, by equations (39), (40), . we e ayo 


1 nd cosh 201 Eve 7 - (32) 
ge E 12 shin g(l- y) . (83) 


To 1 to Fourier series, put 9 -si in (32), and reject 
the part involving sinse. Then 


| Vi= a sl cot sl . e. (94) 
: $ 
In this use (14), making | 
Voss x Eri (1 4 2% 2. .), 
8 ‘ 


which finally makes, by the power of p being a constant in 
every term, 
V= 1 +2 = sinsy cos S e". (85) 
8 


Tuis is on the right side of e. On the left side, (83) makes 


v. e . (47 2 1. 20 .. ). (86) 
= -e+ T zc a sinsy cos sx ere, (97) 


which only differs from i in the outside term expressing 
the steady state. The values of s are as before, but the 
expansion is in cosines, not sines. The summation repre- 
sents the negative of the final state, which is discontinuous. 
As regards the final state, we have two condensers in 
sequence, of permittances Sy and S(/-y), with the impressed 
force between them. ‘The effective permittance is the 
reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of the separate 
permittances—that is, Sy(l- /). Multiplying by e we 
obtain the charge, and then dividing by S(L- y), we obtain 
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ey/l, the final potential on the right side of the jig On 
the left side it is lower by the amount e. 


. (5). Line Cut at Terminals. Effect of Initial Charge. 
§ 269. We may do the effect of a single id at y in ae 
same way. Let it be Q, then 
V,=ql An f cosh 90-2) . È 85 88) 
by (65), § 268, with „* =. This is on "n - side of Q, 
and on the left side the formula is obtained by interchanging 


xand y. Put =, and reject the part involving sin sz. 
Then 


Vi — cos sy cos sz . sl cot sl : (89) 
= s cos sy cos sz (1 2e 4 2c .. ,) (40) 
x 8, + 2È cossy cos sxe}, l = (41) 


In passing hel (39) to (40) the result (14) is used, and the 
further passage to (41) involves only a formal change by thd 
power of p being a constant, as in former cases. 

By the last formula we see that 


281 4 Tr cos P7 cos d (42) 


is à unit impulsive function existing at the point y-z, like 
(23) in fact, so that the formula (24) applies, and an arbitrary 
function may be expanded in cosines thus :— 


Ja) =~ 1 , Oe + 221 cos os T7 cos = hay. (48) 


The introduction of the time factor ere, where p = - RSA, 
in the summation will, by the preceding, represent what the 
initial potential f(x) becomes at time ¢ later by diffusion in 
the cable with its ends insulated. The final state is a uniform 
mean potential. 


(6) Earth at A and Cut at D. Effect of Initial Charge, 


8270. Next take a case involving a different determinantal 
equation. Say there is earth on at A and disconnection at B, 
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Then «= 1, f 1. So, with an initial charge Q'at z — y, we 
have, by (65), § 268, ur | 


Shin g 575 Q a e 
Tor Vi scala! cosh (- x). qh 7 (4) 
in which the interchange of z and y will give V,. Or, putting 


q xi, 


V,= — sl sin sy (cos sx + sin sv tan 0 (45) 
The first part is inoperative as regards a Fonrier series So 
V, = — (sin'sy sin sz) (sl tan sl) = (46) 


Here we see that we have a different operator to produce 
the series of exponentials, viz., - sl tan sl or ql than 21. The 
trigonometrical expansion of this function is 


gi than 5 „5 (47) 
15 (250 15 1+ (2) | 
207 201 27¹ 


Remembering the meaning of q°, namely, RSp, this makes 
ql than ql . 1 = cif 4.2% 4 24... , (48) 
in the way (14) was got, only now the p’s are a different set, 
namely, the roots of 
coshql 20, or cos =; (49) 


say sl ar, iv, $r, &e. 


So, by (46), 


N= sinsy sin sx De”, . (50) 
which is ab once transformable to | 
ob „ B . v- 2 sinsy sin sv e, | (51) 


by making è be constant instead of a differentiator. In this 

example the normal functions of the type sin ar vanish 

at A only. At B they have maxima, so that their slopes 

vanish: This is to make the current vanish at B, where there 

is insulation. The change in the first normal function is very 

great. "Being sin ( / 20, it is just one half of the first normal 
VOL. II. H 
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'functionifor -aline twicé-as: long; earthed dt both ends. The 
„corresponding p -isthe m as that for tlie Hne of double 
dengtli, so that the subsidence lof the first norma): system in 
the présent case of insulation at- B takes four times us ToRg!to 
orebeh ‘a given stage, as the subsidence of the first bermal 
. system of ne same line does wae it is’ ‘earthed: 1 at both 
Onone S) cH ited d UI Kis d. Led 7. " L u 
The first normal system is, of course, the’ most important. 
Wden 't 18 big it is ‘practically the only one worth counting. 
" Whei tis shisller, the second onó acquires significance; then 
"the third, and so on, up to the first moment, when thé ‘whole 
“séries is required. But these Fourier serles Ar frequently 
‘very unpractical for numerical purposes v When Y i cake kn small 
on account of the slow convergency. | DUM 


-—Pniiolis Expression of Impulsive raue Fourierü 
: Theorem. | 


$271. The above examples are sufficient to show the con- 
—mectior between the “operational Solutions And thé corre- 
sponding Fourier series in the simple cases of terminal direct 
-earth-eonneetien-and-complete-disconmeotion;-at least 80 far 
as the particular method employed is concerned, bearing in 
mind that principles ara oſtenrat well illustrated by; simple as 
by more complicated. problems, if not, better. The above 
process consists in first converting the reciprocal of the deter- 
minator shin gl or cosh ql; &., to the sum of partial fractions 
by using known trigonometrical formule.. These are easily 
algebrized, and the result is to give V, or C or other quantity 
at some partioular place. Thirdly, ' Wve. operate on this result 
direetly by whole differentiations, which merely means giving 
y a constant value in any term, and the result is the ‘solution 
at any place in the form of a Fourier series. 

Before passing on to another way of considering Fourier 
series operationally, some remarks about the functions called 
w above may be useful. They were éonsidered merely as 
expressing unit impulsive functions located at a point z—y 
situated between O and T. . So far as that goes, they are a 
similar. But in other: respects: théy differ. They áralboth 

. periodic, however. Every time v is increased by thb amount 
2l, the sines u and the cosines u repeat themselves. But the 
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o dffhes shit adj odds fn nation: of encor hilst tthe eosihessiisod euin 
o[fasdiian. orb othe wines; ta is: negatived wyichanging an ol tea. 
cite complete, meaning (pf the. ainés tis therefore an, infinite 
org Bs tive unit impulses:atcihe;pnintsty sari 21G 4, 
I fror 8f td Lc. s together with an infinite ow of nagasive 
pe simpulsos..ab; the points meh asi wat 2.1 - oboe, 
-z—2l, —r-4l, &. On the other hand, the cosingg 74 
AXepresents:.pasitiwe anit impulses, at.all..the aboye places 
Meitner of the u's is. g periodie repetition of a single impulse. 
c, Bub ip ye lale half the sum of the sines. mand, tho. cosines 
NT fhernegapiye. impulses. will be. cancelled, n: There ds. left 
imply an jnfnite 1 row. of. positive, unit impulses at the points 
II rh Did, w] p here, y is any integer. p The. diagram n mw serye 
‘to fix t Tii plainly :— 


ny v ey 4 
ac V e Cur que 


Biéiroi 


99 Of mod 

“Cosine aed —7 

dood lodinrad ib en -— S algan 

DOR. sf Nr T i 

ni vurteod Doct EIU Ta ar figy GF ME 555 My, Ua DERE 

«5 o! mi: hotizointak Straight ling ib divided site 1 85 ‘lengths 

9790 Sawd Ehe. vertical dines! at h and v 27/7, H and’ ~#+ Qnl 

iopresbndori distribution nf: thè impulses in the three cases 

en h! sints , ble eosines t, and half their sunt. “By (23) 
viand (12), the hew.»é is. représented by swoi ans 

eit 39640 10 0 304 f este g z 

1 2 no 93 7 op moo 5 0 J f nnt 602 

e g its ane violen GOLuW 333 8 

cr PAG its meating ‘fox enr. purpose 5 E ‘fanetion of y BU is 
Zero ever where except, at gre dnl, where it is ininite, put So 

that, its total is unity. This u is the periodic impulsive 
» action € ‘concerned Í in the p per: todie form of e 8 theorem. 


m 9». using (99)i in( 20, we have 


wes i s faint Af fi: 5287 esr 600 — e . (63) 
9310 p 815 Y' WA 0o? P. 3 
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argen di&twden:tho:limiis 6 and 2“. iato, the. sum Que 4 series of 
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sines and cosines with constant coefficients, and with a éonstait 
term:'expressing the mean value. Besides that, it makes thé 
given values repeat themselves over and over again, With the 
period 21. That is, the impulse operator u. . . dy, in virtue 
of its periodic nature, makes f(x) periodic as well. n 

When the period is infinitely long, if we put ia we 
have. ds /i to represent the step from one s to the next, 
which is infinitely small in the limit, when the impulsive 
function becomes 


u=}| cosaty -2) . ds, | (54) 


and its meaning is a unit impulse at the point y=æ only. 
So, applying it through (24) to a function of y, we get 


nei [rw cosaly - 2) an ds, (55) 


which is the form of Fourier's theorem applicable to any 
function given between — œ and +œ. The mean value, should 
it be finite, may be considered separately. 


Fourier Series in General. Various Sorts Needed even ‘when 
the Function is Oyclic and Continuous. Expansions. of 


$272. Fouriers theorem ss exhibited by equation (58) 
applies to the diffusion of charge in a cable in two cases only. 
First, let the cable be infinitely long, all in one piece, and let 
it be charged initially in a periodic manner, say arbitrarily 
between &= O and 21, and with repetitions of the same state in 
all the other sections of length 21. Then the expansion (58) 
is obvioysly the proper one. The function f(x) represents the 
initial state of potential. The state af any time ¢ later is got 
by introducing the time factor e“, as in previous cases, in the 
summation on the right side. This allows the harmonic 
terms to subside or decay, leaving only, the inean value of the 
initial state behind finally. 

But, secondly, it answers the purpose anally well to have 
a finite cable, of length 2“, with the ends joined to make a 
closed circuit. We may take the origin (x - O) anywhere, and 
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gm 21, 4l, &c., mean the same as = O.. Equation (59) is the 
appropriate. expansion to employ, with the time factor intro- 
duced to indicate the resulting state at any time. ^ 

The action of the time functions is always to make the later 
terms i in the expansion insignificant compared with the earlier, 
so that we may generally say that the süccessive terms 
of the summation, not counting the outside constant term, 
are of. regularly decreasing importance. And, indeed, in 
making practical applications, it will be found that this is 
usually true for the initial state itself. We usually find that 
ihe natural order of the harmonic terms in the expansion of 
a function is the order of their relative importance inversely. 
But this property is by no means a necessary one. One or any 
number of terms may be wholly absent, or if not absent may 
be very small, and followed by bigger ones. There is then an 
exceptional state a6 the first moment, and for a certain time 
after. But when the decadence has progressed sufficiently 
we must arrive at & state of things in which the order of 
the terms that exist at all is also the order of their mag- 
nitude. 

When a cable is closed upon itself, say as described above, the 
real potential, whatever it may be, is necessarily a periodic 
function of x. Now Fourier’s theorem in the form (58) is the 
fully periodic form. It might therefore seem that the mere 
fact of the periodic character of the potential in the case of a 
closed circuit made the periodic form of Fourier’s theorem 
obligatory. But this is only accidentally true, as it were. The 
expansion (53) is only one of an infinity of expansions appli- 
cab:e to a closed cable, each in its proper place. For (53) to 
be applicable, it is not only necessary for the cable to be 
closed, but also for it to be self-contained—that is, there must 
be no external connections imposing some restraint upon the 
potential or the current at a particular place. The“ terminal 
conditions are that V at z—0 and V at æ= 2“ are identical, 
and that C is also continuous at those places, because they are 
united, and in such a manner as not to interfere with the con- 
tinuity of V and C. We may, indeed, choose the initial 
state to violate these conditions. But the violation is only 
momentary, for continuity is instantly established by the 
action of the time functions. 
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Bü Sippie d put à dithiple: ‘ea on al Bib pace! 4b 
eterpthüng ele being unchanged. The chürge in the che ! 
will redistribute itself ‘now in an r e&titely. différent rhanuérU For” 
one t) ing, it WII all leak out ‘of the cable, instedd of: settling“ 
down fo à state óf uniform distfibütion.“ It is ‘obvious that” 
the periodic form of Fourier's expansion of the initial state ju? 
unsuitable, Although the reat potential óf the line is periodie. 
There is no difficulty’ i in obtaining the proper series, ‘thougly’ it 
w ould bé too great an interruption of continuity to give it just 
now. The peculiarity is that although V is continuous al? 
4 — and 27 (except, ` it may be, at the first moment), C is tot? 
cotitinnous. The discontinuity in Cat the joined terminals i 
proportional to the potential there, by Ohm’s latv ‘applied 56 
the leak. The proper Fourier series must be found tó satisfy 
this condition as well as that of continuity of Vin order that’ 
it shall, when the time factors ùre introduced, répresónt thé 
Pe ink at any moment. The initial state may be chosen 
arbitrarily and so as to violate the conditions ‘stated, bat thi 
is of no consequence at a in the complete. solution for Wat 
any time. v te 1 1741, ( Pestjo nj f OE 

The simple leak" may be "-— to say’ "córtibitisitioH 
having a definite resistance operator, "by! Bubstiluting" hd 
latter for the resistance of the leak. Thus we- obtaiiy Aby 
number of Fourier series for ‘a’ closed" cirèilit, which! “may 
represent one and the same arbitrary” function! (the initial 
state). All are continuous as regards V, büt éiscónfindóts 
at the junction z—O as regards C according: to the spécial 
law imposed by the nature of the leak. ` That ig, When t is 
finite; for, going right back to the ‘moment: (0; there may 
be failure then, viz., by choosing the aay initial state’ 38 
as to fail to comply with the conditibns. % orsi 

Instead of a discontinuity in tlie current (or in ‘thé déve! 
tive of the potential), we may maké it be s discontintity’ in thé 
potential itself. Thus, we may put à coil in! circuit Wi tR 
the cable, doing away with the leak.’ And, as ‘before, ‘his 
may be variously generalised. Or we may have the: ‘potential 
and the current both discontinuous at the’ jatiction ot the 
beginning and end of the cable by suitable’ SAT devices, 

In every case there is one and only ore tippr Piate Poiret 
series, and there is no difficulty Aen eóinlplicàkfori In 
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detail] in. finding if, hy seeking. the. solution, Apt. 12 ies 
problem pf Mcadenge of am initial state subject to t 
copditiens, .. On the other, hand, if we, eliminate. § abe, ; 
ideas andialso the time variation, and look gf. the ae 
a;purely, mathematical point, of an there are, serious 15 
cuties introduced. V CM "^ 
„Ihe initial.state may be one of equilibrium, say V=0 every, 
where, That i is, we may expand zero in any number of ` WAYS; 
ip. Fourier series. To do this, we, require an external source, 
of electrię or magnetic energy. We may, for example, insert a 
charged pondenser and coil in sequence between earth and the 
cable at the Junction of = and 2 21. Let the initial state 
he.a charge in the condenser, but none in the cable. The initial 
arbitrary function to be expanded in a F, series of a very 
special kind is zero. The time factors make the series be 
finite, and express the potential at time t due to the condenser’ S 
charge. Finally, if the condenser is leaky, we come bo zero 
Potential again in the cable. 
% We. may also require to determine à Fourier s series RM merely. 
so as to express f(x) (including Zero as a special case) between 
certain limits, but also: go that certain functions of the 
Forer series may have special values in addition. And then, 
connected, systems of Fourier series are sometimes required, 
as.. when the. line is divided into connected sections, with 
external conditions imposed at the junctions. Or we may 
have a network of, cables, of the same type or different, 
with imposed conditions, and have to find a set of Fourier 
series (or other kind of series if a cable varies in its resis- 
tance, er). d misty all the Fopiitione,. _ And so on to any 
tent. 
i ier is no ‘difficulty i in 10 51996 the operational N 
hy, the method. of resistance operators in a clear and definite 
manner, and. when that i ig done we are virtually i in possession 
gf the real algebraical solutions i in the cases of simply periodic 
impressed forces, and steady and impulsive forces, and arbi- 
trary, initial. states, for the conversion from operational to 
algebraical,. : form. involves, only formal transformations. But 
Wem now} return to Fourier’ s theorem. The above remarks 
originated i inf o departures: from Fourier' 8 theorem required 
gyen, wheat e, ; function, u under consideration is everywhere 
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continuous and periodic.. In the treatment of Fourier series 
to be found in certain works, the reader ean hardly find a 
glimmer of a notion of the subject in its general and compre- 
hensive aspect. | 


Special Forms of Fourier Integrals.  Interchangeablo 
Property. Use in Transforming Definite Integrals. 


$ 273. There are two special forms of Fourier's theorem in 
the form of a double integral which should be noted. 
Referring to the diagram of impulses, § 271, we see that 
when J is œ the sines u, say un, is reduced to represent merely 
a positive unit impulse at y =z, and an equal negative one at 
y=—2. The cosines u, say tn, on the other hand, represents a 
positive impulse both at y and at —y. The formulæ are 


T i “cos sy cos sz ds, (56) 
TJ 0 : 
9 = 0 2 
uU sin s sin a ds. (57) 
TJ 0 
So, if we use these in the fundamental formula (24), or 


fa) = | Ay)udg, (58) 


the result on the left side, which is f(x) when u is a single 
. impulse within the limits as before stated, will depend upon 
the limits employed. If the limits in (58) are completo, viz., 
— œ tow, and we use u, we shall obtain f(x) +/(—z). But 
if we use u, we shall obtain f(z)—/(-—2). For the pues 
are double, and positive or negative as described. 

We may, of course, choose the limits so as to exclude both 
* and - æ. Then the result is zero, Or we may include just 
one of them, and get either f(x) or &, -h. The most 
useful way is to exclude the whole of the negative values of z. 
Then (58) applied to u, and u makes 


f(z) = : | : f JO) oos ay eos ar dsdy, (59) 


f(z)- = J - J Ay) sin sy sin sz dsdy. (60) 
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These are very useful in the mathematics of physics, 
perhaps more so than the complete formula (55). The 
fallowing way of looking at them is interesting. Given that 


v0) - (2) f ful cosen dy. (61) 


Then the. symbols F and f are interchangeable. That is, we 
also have . 


na)= (5) 5 F(y)cosaydy. - (62) 


There is & corresponding interchangeability in the other case. 
That is, if | ' 


G(z) = ©) | 500 sin a dy, (63) 


then 900 (00 600 sin xy dy. (64) 


The corresponding property connected with the zeroth Bessel 
function is that if 


F(x) = f. o, (65) 


then the symbols F and F are interchangeable. To prove 
them, put say (62) in (61), and we get (59). That is, we get 
an equivalent, the notation being changed. We have dy 
both in (61) and (62), but of course in the double integral it 
is desirable to have them different. 

The above is the way Fourier's theorem often turns up in 
practice. We have an integral of the form (61) say, and we 
can at once deduce another one. It is not necessary to go 
through the work of making up the double integral, and so 
using Fourier's theorem explicitly. But it may not be conve- 
nient to have the (2/z)! coefficient. Then, partially sacrificing 
the perfect interchangeability, we may put it thus. If 


F(s) - 2| f(y) cosay a, (66) 
then it follows that ; 
fly) = | Fo cos zy dz. (67) 
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Similarly’ when wa write sin for cos in these formule». Examples n 
ard humberless: One or:two- will suffice: here to illustrates 833 


that we know that AO Ga bs dovab ⁴⁹¾ 
251798 181734001 e QN. c oessQ. eroruf68)o 
woe" i 25 mo 
It follows that 
Be Sle SP E a [ee CCC T 
mr des d een) sin. sydan. ei wat 460) 
e , 1 Kg quar Eo * 
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Observe ital nthe limits in. (68). er NERONE From y 20 toi j 
y =a, the f(y) function integrated has no exisience--thalb igez 
must be greater than: & Consequently, in (69), y must be. 
greater ihan:/s. If y is less than s in (69) the value of the, 
integral is zero. (We have assumed that & is pem in (68), ; 
If negative, the — sign must be inserted.) . „ 
If we reversed the process and passed. in (69) to (08), WG- 
should require to know that the (69) integral is trug as given 
when /s, but is zero when 5 Cs. This au exclude the, 
region O to s from the first integral (69). Zayn GEO 
Similarly, if G0 (sr) is the:compahion eur io: j ole 0 the! 
second Pu of pr farietion; aaa we know that EL 


ve * iru ds orf 1 
-—— ICT oy de, lich 
r er a a "uw siu 

sers y is 8 abe at that diis zero shes ni is. hen 

8, then we deduce 1 a vus Shee oki oer qe 
f S iuo. EL x ‘ J. e 
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the region from. 50 to: y =a. being. excluded, .. This is, like, 
going from (67) to. (66). Reversing the process, we Aula 
that the condition: y>s in XD nid to be preserved in (Wh 
Else we get zero. Codes 
As.an extreme case of. (61), if we ‘ako, fü) toba a: single 
unit impulse at the point y=z, we obtain F(r) = (2/ ) COS ., 
Next, using this function in (62), we come back to the ‘impyl- 
sive function, in accordance with (56) jabove.,... There jis, 9 
similar property involved in all normal functions, singe. they, 
are capable of expressing arbitrary fuactions, and;,therefor 95 ; 
single impulse... Observe. thatithe (89) integral. contains two. 
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NGPHIAT Fahctiune; sd hal we May nok only: ded neel (68): from 2 
it bit alse another intebvaliiby smploying thé interchangeable s 
property involved in (65). ! todd word ew 48111 


Continuous Passage font Wave Series), to Fourier Series, 
and: its ‘Reversion. 


§ 2 274. Now, a few words on the. reversibility of ‘ithe pus 1 
of ‘getting Fourier series operationally. Given a Fourier 
series, say A) X A sin sr, can we find its meaning opera- 
tioháliy'? Of course, its immediate meaning is given by the F. 
series itself. . But what the resultant meaning of the sum ef the 
harmonie funttions may be is not evident, and it may be rather 
a serious matter ta find it by numerical calculation, though. 
after all the meaning may be quite simple, a straight line, ſor. 
example. There is matter for regret here, for whilst the 
sdhütion of problems by F. series may be easily elaborated, the 
ease is ‘confined to- the formule, not to their calculation, 
which gets more dnd more. difficult. 

One way of finding the meaning may bé briefly. mentioned | 
here. ‘By'thé introduction’ of a time-factor to every term of 
the F. series we may make it (if of a suitable kind) represent a 
real physical problem in diffusion. Then f(x) means the 
initial state. Now I have already pointed -out the identity of 
the wave solutions and F. series. It will have been observed 
tháti we can pass continuously from the waves to the F, series. 
For we can construct the wave solution of a diffusion problem. 

expressing the effect due to a given source, subject to terminal 
reflections, by writing down the Waves themselves in opera- 
tional form, first the initial waves and then their consequences 
inorder, as doné in & 255-to 260. Adding these together, we. 
obtain the éondensed operational solution; which may be inde- 
pendently obtained without thinking out the waves in detail. 
Finally, we can convert the result to a F. series, as explained 
in 83265 to 270 in special eases, and in a general way that will 
come later 

"Ts this process ende 2 It is l reversible on one 
sfüe for We convert the operational solution to the wave form 
by Wgebröiecal division. It is not only in the simple cases of 
terminal darth’ of disednnection that the meaning of the indi- 
vida Waves ‘cat be aboertained though I have not given any 
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advanced examples in detail yet. As regards the other side, 
we can plainly pass from the diffusion solution, in a F. series 
to the aperational solution by simply reversing all the steps. 
Referring to examples before given- brst, the constancy of 
power of the time-differentiator on ert enables us to put the 
circular function occurring in the F. series outside the sum- 
mation sign, by taking s! to mean — RS(d/dt). Then the sum- 
mation that is left, or Cel, may be converted to the operational 
form Z(1— P/p)-1. This series of fractions may then besummed. 
The final result is an operational formula with unit operand. 

But if the reader will apply this reversed process to the 
examples in detail hitherto given, he will find that he will not 
be able to do it safely with his eyes shut. This is because in 
going from the operational equation to the F. series, certain 
operations are impotent, and are omitted. So in the reversed 
process, they should be restored. This can only be done by 
careful inspection of the problem, and is a question of expe- 
rience and judgment. The. terminal conditions satisfied by 
the solution in F. series should be examined. They must be 
satisfied all the way through, and this will enable the complete 
reversal to be effected. But, though there may be troubles of 
the above kind to be surmounted, it is not a useless way of 
transforming from the F. series to waves when the sources 
are of a simple nature. On the other hand, should the sources 
be not simple, as in the case of subsidence from an “ arbitrary” 
state, the case is altered, on account of the integration which 
is involved in the determination of the coefficients of the F. 
series, which complicates the matter considerably. We may 
thereiore leave this question on one side. 


How to find the Meaning of a Fourier Series. Operationally. 


§ 275. Another way of regarding: F. series operationally 
will be conveniently introduced by considering an elementary 
example. Given 


ol. nrg ` 705 
iz) — 2; „ in- f .. 72) 
Find what f(x) means, without numerical calculation, and 


also without introducing time functions to make a diffusion 
problem. We see that f(z) is an odd function of z, And that 
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it is peribdie. It is therefore sufficient if we know its meanidlg 
from z20tóz-l.  - 

Regard the right member of (72) — as á function 
of z in the same way as our previous functions of t. Let A stand 
ford/ds. This replaces the former p, the time-differentiator. 
Then first we have to convert the series to operational form 
asa function of A. This is easy. For we have | 


(sx)? 


inmane i — — „ 
: 8 s \3 (4 J aj 
EX. = — + — — o o Z 

ar C) (Z) — -r, 0 
Similarly, in passing, we see that cossz = same with 1 for 
numerator. 

Next, using (73) in (72) we produce 
nr 


7 1 () ( 
, lA lA. 


We have already had occasion to employ this formula, 
cquation (13), with gl instead of A. 80 


f(z) = cothiA — 18 75) 


with unit operand understood. That is, in getting (78), we 
imagine the operand to start at x — O, and pe 1 afterwards. 

Next, expand the coth function in (75) by division. Thus, 

f(x) » (1 - 2]l) ＋ 26 2 4 2% % ge 4 f.., (76) 
where we have also algebrised the (A) 1 in (75). 

Now this equation (76) expresses the full algebraical mean- 
ing of f(x) on the assumption made, namely, that it begins at 
z=Q. The value of f(x) is explicitly represented by (76) from 
z=Ouptoz=o. It is 1 l from x O to æ = 21. All the 
following terms are then zero. From &= 21 to æ = 41, the 
first auxiliary term exists. Its value is 2, and makes f(x) 
=8-zx/l. From æ = 41 to 6l, the second auxiliary exists as 
well as the first. This adds on another 2, and makes 
f(z) 5 - l, and so on regularly. How these jumps come 
about through the auxiliary terms will be explained next. 
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Taylor’s Theorem, in rita, Bssbatiads, Operationally Consiaoned. 


$276. Imagine any wave forth tobe transmitted ataricon- 
tant speed undeformed, as, fox instance, a hump running 
6 albng a flexible cord. “Let it he as in the figure, namely, a 
triangular. ‘hump v whose Iu. at the moment of jime t =0 
“is A, and at some later time B. It 18 | to he it imagines to 
travel at uniform speed v from left fo" right, go that the dis- 
‘Nance AB is vt, increasing unifolmly with the 15 If the 


„base line 1s the axis of z, the travelling form is., Ohr, function 
Jof , ita Value. being the opdivate-of the wave form, 111 
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j et, o) agree l the funetjon when ab Ay and let, i econ ih 
F) gt B., They, only differ in The change pf origin, Their 
es to one angther, is «6s oy o iie) NN. 


lis bsciolenam ips FG rb jr hee E2 77) 
% doute 9 Tots p TO Bow zo J 1499 8 
that is, , the value of Fatis át: the moment t.i, by definition, 
the same as the value of, f. at a distance vt to the left. Equa- 
tion (77) expresses thie characteristic property bf an undistorted 
and unattenuäted wave when ‘the spebd' is coneuant! It is a 
"positive wave. When it goes the other ‘way it ista megative 
Wave, and the minus sign must be changed to plus. 0i 101 
Differentiate equation (77) with respecto 2 atid e 
“and compare TM mene ibat: oro viov io lur adT 
DIE i; OT ti, Wd yite ofu dui 15 jit 
EAE EE atk E 
x XEM VV 
his is the ETA partial differential equationiof a 
solitary undistorted wave. II is éasily'underetodü by! wateh- 
ing the transit of a particular part of the wave: past tis&ixed 
point, and considering how the speed v oft transit combitied 
with the slope determines thé time rate of indrbass f F ratiithe 
fixed spot. Equatiens (78) und: (77). have’! prhoticallys dhe 
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same meaning. Thus, given (78), its solution is (77), under- 
boking twit ft obi presses: bi visito ry fab tow of E. 2 tolysT 
-ccooNow: Write (78) in the formo? syss vns onisumi . 578 2 
gaing spitrnd s anrai gÈ es agr roban bosqu 
B viotup( otn oft nt an We tt nao 15100 sfdizalt n NU ) 
—— on "rr C T 
ere A stands tor dlz, and solve T ‘ag an" ordinary’ lden 
yu ET A 21 3 uidi Tuinl galo? Is bik A BI 
1. 1 63 4101 ton „ Deaqe specie in loved 
ons 11 11 „ dug „FSG F ay ud J. s 080) 
WV OS T : : f 
"i ois with pedi wb Tii i pede tio 
it is ang füttctidii of x. "That (80) is thë ‘sdldtion is verifiable 
by itssatisfying (79). What f is may be sgan by putting ¢=0. 
d is therefore 
(77), we see 


This is the umversal property of the operator e^ when h is 
.d, Konstant. Wat it: dbds, when applied to a function of z; 
U3E to tritfislite i bodily through the distance Ki to the left. 

Applying (81) to the result (76 whith gave’ rise to thése 
(vremarks about uniform, motion ef: function, we found that 

a certain F. series, when considered to exisi only on the posi- 
“tive side ol the otigig, was equivalent J 
durs dioi oda of 5 „„ B te aya. ÍBA citi «quU oy 
991 if (1=¥/0) 5 80 8. a wi. E Wu M — 082 
c whete the Operand 1, is only.positively existent, ,, Denoting 
ovthis operand by Fri the uEiliary terms. in (82); are equiva- 

Er dood Fauve ghee ce es $a. nj 
done, N 20) v = 4% Ef 6% .. „„ (683) 

The value of every one of these functions is 2 when it exists. 

But the first one only begins to exist when æ reaches 21, the 
(next when x reaches m and so on. The result is that the 

constant 2 is added on every time the variable æ passes the 
s points ase 2, 45, 67, de. The function (1-.«/l) therefore. 
AIwhich Halls down to. 1 hen 57:24; and whieh would by 
hoitielf gosqmodeoreaáing: to oo , is lifted up. by ihe first auxi- 
boHatytto its starting value +1; . The. same series, of values is 
ithien tepeated: between «= 21 and 41... Then the second auxiliary 
sdbegits undlifts up the:furciion to its initial value for another 
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repetition. The F. series therefore represents (1 — l) between 


O and 2, followed by unending repetitions of the same series | 


of values of the function. 


If we allow the F. series to. exist on the negative side also, 
it is sufficient to note that it is an odd function of z, to see its 


nature there. The negative side may be done operationally 
by itself by ignoring the part already done, and reckoning « 
positively the other way; but this is quite unnecessary, 


since the work has been already done equivalently on the 


positive side. . 
Equation (81), or, which is the same, 


e) =f(a+h), | (84) 
is the well-known so-called symbolical form of Taylor's 


theorem. For it is merely the condensation of the form 
obtained by expanding the exponential, viz.: 


(RAY , (^A) , 
firat 827 * E JA mfi M. (85) 


The form (84) is much more convenient. It is the form that 
always occurs naturally in operational mathematics. That 


is, we get solutions of the form ô acting upon something 


or othér, and the meaning is simply & bodily translation 
performed upon it. 

The way followed above is not the usual way of leading to 
Taylor's theorem, for which see works on the Calculus. It is 
a quasi-physical way, by which its truth becomes obvious in 
a general sense. It only involves the idea of translation of a 
form so far as the essential part goes. But now comes the 
question of failures. In fact, the proofs of Taylor's theorem 
are largely devoted to the discussion of modified forms with 
remainders occurring when there is some discontinuity, 


involving an infinite differential coefficient. When mathe- 
maticians come to an infinity they are nonplussed, and hedge - 
róund it. They would, for example, stick at the three sharp 
corners in the function above used, which involve discon- — 


.tinuity in the slope, or infinite curvature. 


But there is no difficulty of the kind in the 10 05 way of : 


looking at the matter, so far as the act of bodily translation 


ie concerned. One shape of the function is just ab easily. 


— 
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conceived as another, and we are not limited to the angeli- 
cally perfect function which is finite and continuous itself, and 
has all its derivatives finite and continuous. It was long ago 
remarked by Sir G. Stokes that it is important for physical 
mathematicians to conceive of functions wholly apart from 

their possible symbolical expression. The remark is particu- 

larly important in the discussion of waves and their propaga- 

tion, when discontinuous functions have frequently to be dealt 

wit. 

Now (77) is unexceptionable, and requires no special inter- 
pretation involving infinities. If f(x) makes a jump suddenly 
at any place, so does F(x) precisely at a corresponding place. 
(The translation of the form should be thought of, not merely 
that of a value. If the curve is upright, the upright piece 
behaves just like the rest.) But (78), which is taken to be 
equivalent to (77), inasmuch as. it utilises differential coeffi- 
cients, may require interpretation. We should not say that 
the wholé. thing breaks down if the slope is infinite, because 
(78) becomes meaningless. It requires interpretation, but is 
not uninterpretable. The variations in dF/dx and those in 
dF/dt keep pace. together precisely, and this tie does not 
. break when they are momentarily infinite. 

Although, of course, in & popular sense, infinities are 
immeasurable, they are not necessarily unmeasurable. A 
suitable standard is required to measure an infinity. Consider. 
for example, the case of electrification. Starting with a finite 
volume density, if we imagine it condensed on a surface, we 
have infinite volume density. But that causes no trouble. It 
is now to be measured by its surfacedensity. Again, imagine 
it condensed from finite surface electrification to linear elec- 
trification. This means infinite surface density, and therefore 
doubly infinite volume density. But we now have a finite 
linear density, so there is no difficulty in measurement, or at 
any rate in the conception of the suitable way of measuring. 
Again, the notion of impulses in dynamics is exceedingly 
useful, though it involves the idea of an infinite force. We 
must not be afraid of infinity. If suitably measured, it may 
be no bigger than zero, or else quite small. 

Now I think that similar ideas may with advantage be 
introduced into pure mathematics, to enlarge the scope of the 
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mathematicians’ 5 and enable te tite: thakte 


poseen perhaps rather * ee oon portale in A 


,methematigel machinery, Inthe operational mathonpticn 
is the translationa Toa no matter how many. digepn- 


. tinuities may be in the Way. o We do | not, . to 5 the 
(Stfinite values, hu justGumyp over. +,- 

In physical applications, say to waves, tke subject of DM 
tion in real anil singlo valued, though. it needmot be ii nito and 
continubns. But Ido not sen ny reason why thé cranslatiotml 
idea should not be: carried further. Let it be applied toany 

definite series of values, or of multiple values; ur perhapms0 
the case: bal a Ripe pele; involving a coblection ef infintties. 


wi 4 5 *, %% ned ei C8 - s 
ave A eae Barier intotvizý a: Parabola interpreted (iby: 
iis Faden Taylors Theorem vorai 66 deng es de 


§ 277. Since the davéstiditión in $278 shows one thé Work- 
ing of the inner mechanism of a Fourier series in An th tétest- 
ing way, it will be worth while to consider another example of 
‘the same sort. We may put it thus’:— 


| tit s fe) ideo egent d . ch, BR) 


BIA e ; * 
+E a «fit (87) 
E 11 4 (a 1/10) fe 1 um Sd 

, and if we like to confine ourselves to the CR 0 to 2l, we 
| máy omit the translational auxiligries, and write 


' 17 
oU ana 


27h : 
fom xS ta je - (88) 


Take f(z) = 1 to make up the expansion of 1 - 2/l considered 
in § 275. 


. Next take fit) =z. Then (88) becomes " ^ n u i E. 
2 Je QUAM © Met. de i 

r=’ TE 
21 h T+ Girl) ee: 2 8) 


since 2 A71, 4 - A71. Continuing the elgébrisition "we 


obtain 
A (-er). 60 


1 77772 
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ott, Which sothe nme, I 5 ite“ . 


fou rn yw qo AH! dou rab 08 1 ae 

| > g= 

E tol« ond 111 Pej fii * gat pay e 60 
This 1s due between z= O and Qi: G e eee 


Bu the full hieaning, z, according to m en, n the 
"Büxillarles, is 


pu 10 bios Hs AEN GOR o a 1 8 
2 (s * E 


> „„ jaAa a- ven mse, (92) 
Pr 10 15 stil; iet 20 L^ 8, NA 
fwhers:: the! terni: with” square brackets are the auxiliaries. 


They hre to bé understood in this way. In (86), f(z) is to be 
12,80 the auxiliary functions (not doubled) are f(z — 91), f(a — 41), 
Od. and these are the same as 2 2½ z — 4l, &c., when they exist. 
Nom fz) ie born when 2-0, and is positively existent. 80 
f(x- 20) is born when x=2l, and so on. The final result is 
sigrplbamourh, namely, that in (92), with a particular value 
of z, just as many of the adxiliaries exist as have positive 


des, J; Ihe rest are not yet born; they are zero. 
Min en region «=0 to 2l we have the curve 


16 * Du ee tee ox Ux og: zr.l : 
. i WP p UM) 

(Phe ordinate y is J at z=0 and 2/; and has its minimum, 
namely, — 3, midway between. After æ = 22, it would rise up . 

To infinity by itself, but the first auxiliary is now existent. 
Adding it on, we get 

S L2 92 43 


| ga Ts 4) 

This is the same as | , 
G-2)0 (z-20 T 5 
y oz i + g (95; 


Comparing the last with (98), we see that they have the same 
form, only æ in (98) becomes z - 2L in (95). So the values of 
y between z—O0 and 2l repeat themselves between = 2“/ and 
= 4l. Then the second auxiliary comes into play, and causes 
another repetition of the same series of values ofy. And so 

(on io infinity. 

The above refers to the positive side of the x axis. On 
the negative side we see tlie meaning of the Fourier series by 
observing that it is an even function of z. 

N 12 
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- The.reader who is curious in this matter will find it useful 
to treat various simple Fourier series in the manner of d 275, 
to discover their meaning. Thus, given 


fia) = A+ 21 A. o TT 4 ZI B. ain 2. a 
This may be converted at sight to O 


A, a B, (an flA) 

fz) = Ag+ z, 1 + (ur /A) +2, 1 + (nw/lAP (97 
by the use of (73) and its cosine companion formula. Now 
sum up the partial fractions, if you can. The coefficients 
are supposed to be known functions of n. The summations 
may be effected by the formule for the expansion of coth lA, 
(shin IA), &., in partial fractions, or by formule derivable 
from them. When this is done, comes another important 
step. The trigonometrical functions of JA may be expressed 
in series exponentially (e.g., like e a &c.), and then Taylor's 
theorem, in its general translational sense, comes into play, 
and the full meaning of the F. series becomes evident. We 
determine it to represent a certain function between certain 
limits, and endless repetitions of the same values caused by 
the existence of the auxiliary terms involving the translational 
operators. The example in § 275 is fully descriptive in a 
general way, combined with the explanation in § 276, and the 
application may be made to a variety of formule. But the 
method is not meant fcr general use, because the summation 
of the partial fractions may be a troublesome matter. 

The question arises whether a Fourier series with its con- 
stants given numerically can be done in the same way. 
Probably it can, by some extension of the process. But it 
may be necessary to discover first the law followed by the 
coefficients, so that they may be regarded as functions of s. 


Representation of a Row of Impulses by Taylor's Theorem, 
leading to Fourier's. 


§ 278. By equation (86), we see that the operator booth d, 
applied to a positively existent funotion of æ, turns it into the 


sum of ir^ and of twice the sum of its values. at the points 
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From this, we conclude: that if Na) exists: only between 0 
and 27, meaning: thereby that it is zero outside those limits, 
the series coth/A . f(z), as in (86), represents Ax) first, in its 
proper place, and then an infinite series of repetitions of the 
values of the same function doubled. For example, if f(z) is 
z*, we get first z?, next 2(z — 21}, then 2(x — 4/)*, and so on, in 
regions of length 2/, every one by itself. 


. Therefore 
| ($ + $ooth/A)f(z) (98) 


represents f(z) and periodic repetitions of the same (not 
doubled), from S2 O too, still understanding that f(x) is 
zero except between O and 24. 

And by a slight extension we see that if 


F(z) = (14€ pe A . ff. y), (99) 


then F(x) represents f(x) and periodic repetitions to right and 
left through the whole range of x from negative to positive 
infinity. Only one term exists (or is finite) at a time. But 
if Nr) be so chosen that its initial and final values do not 
agree, there is a jump in the manner before alluded to. 
The periodic property F(z 4-27) = F(z) is momentarily violated 
—as regards a single value of the function—unless we repre- 
sent the vertical part of the curve by the mean value. | 
Now, the reader may amuse himself by considering the 
exponential expansions of other trigonometrical functions of 
a differentiator, as than JA, and thé reeiprocals of shin A and 
cosh /A, and their powers as operators on a function. It will 
be sufficient here to derive Fourier’s theorem i in its general 
form from the above. 
Go back to (99). By construction the series F(z) has the 
same meanirig as Fourier's 


T)» [uF ay, (100) 
where 000 sa 3 (14227 cos U). (101) 
Here aiis.expaessive of a unit impulse at the points æ + 2nl, as 


before explained, and (100) shows how a single value of the 
function is isolate’|. 


` E. IAA ADA TSE OLEOS HO Loi rta rga 
me ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. CH. VI. 


Es Al is a a daili impulse a at tl ‘the ai gin, of clare 
the puc be im 2. 50 09 al e. a uni impulse ai jis 


u^. 


— ue (14e Lect its 1 274 | jh a vat: E 
Since, by. „ * represente the, periodic. uni 
impulse, like (101), wage that: (102) must, be the operational 
form of (101) itself. esr od aibalieq 
But to algebrise (102) it is convenient: to:.consider the 
positive and Hegauye regions gigi di Split m into die 
thusi—- C 
“=i $27 Dapper MB a . Ar, 3000 


* 11214 * j 1111 >} M 

41d 228.24. o TUS ape 000 

Iere ui is for the ‘positive side, and u. 2 for the negktive, A 

meaning half a unit impulse &t'thé origin 5 t and while nbs 

at y=2+2l, x+ 4l, &e. ; whilst à; means Hale's ‘anit! tile 
at y =x, and whole ones at x 25 T Zl, Ko." ob etme tnd 

Now (103) is equivalent to iA ad bey oils to bovienl 


r 
1 


js dig E. PEE l ; 
412 both A, => (105) 


This is e in Partial fractions toi.: oc adi eoutona gd 


1 : 3 2 : M NE gh qe ii bt EE 1410 
Wu, -.— —— soe b.» eii: i 
} 2 t 1 GA 1 t TE” EK pes 1 75 


Ü ono: 


Finally, the álgebrisstion i is . Lau BELT enin 


$ Nd 5 EC 55 P 
1 
uy = 27 five + 2 cos ^. 76 ~*) 20 cog 7? Fy el a 4! " "(187 
- t O19 


This result shows the same — oret as Fouriéi^s 
win (101). But it has not the same meaning. Remember 
the reservation that - ranges: from O: td & ub “in 
connection with. u, In (105), (106) the positively’ existent. 


br operand is understood. So (107) is limited to the positive 
side. 


Similarly, from the symmetry of the complete 1 "i ju (102) 
with respect to the origin y=» or by reckoning y - positively 
the other way, so that v, is represented formally by &, We fitid 
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(97,2 Onl 


8 24 TE 770 


n Us is | Piven. by.t the. same expression 
this e case 4 hus to be not greater, thay . 

0; z removing the resttiction, wé "i rm the sum of d atl 
it; has fhe sime expression’ as either; No enge is needed In 
tag t trigonometrical formula because it is | an even function of 
y . In its use to represent U, OF Us alone, we merely restrict 
the’ range ofits applications: When unrestricted we find that 
the eof (101) means. thesame ‘as that in (102), the impulse 
˙ V 
oilit seems some wuhnt unnatural to consider the fight and left 
halves separately: And yet it is necessary. This. becomes 
evident, at a discontinuity. Suppose f(y) is zero on- the left 
aide Jof y v, and. finite'instantly-ón the right- side. Evidently 
u is inoperative, and w, alone works. 7 gives only /e), 
Hat is, 3 the valde on the right side 
" semin at y =% the function is.A on. the] left and B on fhe 
Tight, side, % will give JB, and, will give 4A. . us complete 
Ke therefore sppt the mean value. . . 

isson’s demonstration is interesting in this *connestin, 

Instead of he used the function, . Sin den eat, xxm 


(GOL) | "- ye d^ cos EN myo, . (108) 


It becomes the same as u when 1 1. Now when A is < 1, 
this v function is continuous. Its total between O and 2/ is 1, 
dod iit has a hump at the point y= z. Thecloser is made to 
approach to unity, the more the v function is heaped up at and 
close round the point J . In the limit it is all there, like u. 
Now the curve of, v is symmetrical with respect to =; Leif 
(its mreh, is on dne side, and half on the other. So, if his very 
close to 1, and we use v in the formula (91) instead of u, we 
shall obtain Y (A +.B) spptoximately, and the more closely we 
ake. approach, unity the.closer the approximation. I know 
Ro. reason aA failure oe occur just as perfevtion is 


38809 ned. Sy geo ae n, “a 
Bois uid 0) cia! ‘Theorem and Fourier’s. 


48279. I have said rather more about Fourier's theorem 
“than 11 meant at first. That is a good enough reason, for 
adding x ‘one. more, $i about it, in order to have done with it. 
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The way Fourier’s theorem presents itself in the theory of 
functions—that is, in the theory so-called thereof, which is 
manifestly confined to limited notions of a function—is 
worthy of notice. The complex variable has a double 
variability, and may be represented by the position of a 
point in a plane. . But a circuital journey round the origin 
in the plane brings us back to the starting point. In this 
process the variable 0 increases by the amount 27. So we 
have necessary periodicity of functions of the position of the 
point, in the manner of Fourier’s theorem, which is therefore 
essentially involved in the expansion of complex functions of 
position in integral powers of the variable denoting the 
position of a point in the plane. 

Thus, there is Laurent’s theorem for the expansion of a 
holomorphic function. Let f(z) be tho function, where 2 is 
the complex re, r and 0 being the polar co-ordinates. 
Assume that f is capable of representation in UM powers 
of z, positive and negative, say 


f(z) = A, * A Ag+. ; Age t+ A2 2 is 
==" A. 2 | (109) 


Then we may easily determing the coefficients. The mean 
value of 2", regarded as a function of 6, round a circle centred 
at the origin, is zero when m is any integer, except zero. In 
that exceptional case the result is 1. So, multiplying equa- 
tion (109) by 27, and integrating with respect to 6, round 
a circle centred at the origin, we get 


1 "TR 2 = A, 110) 
ij A 0-4. (110). 


That is, the value of A, is the mean value of f(z)^* with 
respect to 0. Bo, by (109) and (110), we have 


feet z), "fiae x" 005 17 


This is Fourier's theorem generalised by the introduction of 
the powers of r. To obtain it explicitly, make r=r', so as to 
be concerned only with a function of 0. Then we get Fourier's - 
theorem :— 
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2r 0 — 


— = iG -@). (119) 


The substitution of the cosine for the exponential function 
occurs because the imaginary part of the latter contributes 
nothing to the result. The nth term cancels the — «tb in this 
respect. But the imaginary part must not be omitted in the 
more general result (111). 

For a rigorous demonstration of Laurent’s theorem see 
works on the theory of functions. The line of integration 
may be any circle within the holomorphic region, so Laurent's 
theorem is the natural sequence to Fourier’s when the dis- 
tance from the origin is not invariable, and when the function 
is controlled by the restricted functional notions. The varia- 
tions with r and with 0 are not independent. The values of 
the function on one circle control those on another. 

It would be of some interest to know how the function 
theorists would treat the subject of Fourier series in general, 
referred to the complex. In the above, the expansion is the 
rudimentary one in integral powers of the variable. In 
general, fractional powers are required, the n’s following some 
special law. Say, for example, that f(z) is given on the circle 
of . Then we require to have 

MEA”, | (118) 

80 as to be right for the given circle, and, in addition, to 

satisfy eertain boundary conditions. For example, make a 
radial slit in the plane at 0=0, and let the function have to 
satisfy a given linear differential equation between it and its 
derivatives with respect to 0 on one side of the slit, where 
. 0:0, and another similar équation on the other side, where 
0 = 2. This case corresponds to that of a cable subject to 
“terminal but not to extra intermediate conditions. The infinite 
series of »'s, which may be real or imaginary, will follow & 
law depending upon the conditions at the slit; and the deter- 
“mination of the coefficients A may be effected by a definite 
conjugate property, not that of the vanishing of the mean 
value of 2* round a circle as before mentioned, but of a more 
general character determined by the conditions at the slit. I 
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hayes Jonked; inte, Korsythig pork. o, sen f hera ds ny thing 
abt these axpansions in, fractional powers o£ tha variable, but 
withon} aperess.,.,df the matter, bas, nol, been. investigated, 
there is, zoom, fox much expansion, of the. subject of the deter 
mination of fangtions, especially when one thinks of the yariong 
extensions that may. be given. by the, introdugtion gf inter; 
mediate differential conditions. „p Matters., of this, sart. do 
„Present much . difficulty in- strigily physica}, problems, 
ethe eqxresponding..cases,..in tha function theory would, 
qurbapé, involve Hie, more than formal changes, At. the 
sane, time, E. must, say that, p matter which.: may: be 
sufficiently: ‘clear in. physical mathematics, may becotpe much 
Ohsgured by. a deliberate removal of. the physical i Which 
Me perhaps, the reason of the existence, of duch ple Qraie 
nd disagreeable demonstrations for the sake pf; nigour,, of 
posu or, real ahecessity, Ita: serious question whether 
athe: study, of the theory of functions. ought ta be takon dap, by 
any, ordinary. physical student, Of coarse, some, useful knpa 

ledge. of the: complex, ig negessary and, no, one copld fail to 
Pick up-some,as,he goes along. by ordinary algebras bat that 
is quite different from. the theory of: fnnctiong as elaborated, 
the general tone of which. ig quite unlike: thay of the- usua] 

physical mathematics. The frame of mind, required ig not 
one that is conducive to progress in mathematical analysis in 
Its physical aspect. A man would never, get anything dong if 
he had to worry over all. the niceties of. logical, mathematics 
under severe restrictions; say:, for. instance, that, Jau arp 
bound to. go through a gate, but; mus} on no. account, jump 
over it or get through the . cine that action, would 
at once bring yon to the goal... hot bell ee 
^. 


On Operational ‘Solutions and their Interpretation’ ; n 10 


$280, After this little excursion, to the borders of, the realms 
of duplicity and fearful rigour, we may, return; to ithe proper 
subject. We have to see how the general. operatiqnak solur 
tions must bo treated in order ta convert them to. the appra- 

priate Fourier serios, by which (in one way), they, become 
A to numerical calculation. It may be remember 
that I have insisted upon the definiteness and, fulnesg of 
meaning of an operational solution, and that it containg within 
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Welt dt Only "tle full taloiért of Hic problem! but Aled ‘its 
solutio, “Nö external aid is therefore ‘reqaired to wlgebrise tt 
dally: 5 no assumption, for instanck, of a pects ‘type of solu- 
Hon, and that ‘tHe solution is the su of à number öf that 
type, With subsequent determination of thé constants required 
to'completé the matter?! | The' work of satisfying the ‘imposed 
Conditions Has been dbns already. VVV 
ff hg Conversion to. ‘algebraital: or quantitative form’ may be 
Cay ör kard; self: evident or very öbscure. But i in any dase it 
is possible, by the prior cotistruction of the ‘operational solü- 
tion! Thüs, the conversion farnishes‘a distinct subject of 
study Aich 1 is: öf great practical valde from tlie physical 
stándpóint. As regards finding out how to effect thé conver- 
sion, that is a matter principally of observation and experi- 
neut, and is in a great measure iridepéndent of logical 
‘démonstrations. It is the How, rather than the Why; with 
which: we are m&infy concerned in the first place; though, of 
chase! parts of the Why Cannot fail to be perceived in the 
ebürse bf Ex mHHat ibm f the How. A complete logical under- 
Standing ‘of the subject implies Hie existence of a full theory 
40 ücóótunt for why eerthiti ways of working are successful, and 
others not. It is important to noté that it is just the same in 
mütherhätieal research into unknown regions as in experi- 
Mental: physic ^I research! Observation of facts and experiment 
Kotte first, with merely tentative suggestions of theory. Ás 
thé“ subject! opens out, so does the theory improve. -But 
iteait only become logical when the subject is very well known 
drídeed, and even then it is bound to be only imperfectly 
‘logical; for the reasons mentioned’ at the beginning of this 
volume. I feel inclined to be rather emphatic on the matter 
of the use of experiment in mathematics, even without proper 
undefsianding. For there is at idea widely prevalent (though 
ib: may not réceive open expression) that in mathematics, 
wies you follow regulär paths, you do not prove anything; 
And that you are bound to fully understand and rigorously 
pidve everything as you go along. This is a most pernicious 
‘doetrine; when applied to imperfectly’ explored regions. Does 
anybody: fally understand anything ? | 
1? Three of the pernicious results of overmuch rigour may be 
'triétitioWéd! Here: First, its enfeebling action on the mind, suffi 
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siontly indicated by the analogy at the end of 8979. - Secondly 
it leads to the omission from mathematical works of the most 
interesting parts of the subject, because the authors eannot 
farnish rigorous proofs. Thirdly, it leads to an inability te 
recognise the good that may be in other men's work, should. it 
be unconventional, and be devoid of rigorous pretence. 

It may not be necessary to algebrise an operational solution. 
It may not even be desirable to do so, if the meaning is suffi- 
ciently plain in operational form, and the algebrisation 
produces complication. This is very often true when the 
operations are merely direct ones, as, for example, (a + bp 
+cp?+...)e, where eis the operand and p the time differen- 
liator. But it is also true, up a certain point, in more 
advanced forms. Consider, for instance (XY)!e, or (X / T)ie, or 
Re, where X and Y, or B, are operators of the form a+ bp. 
If the opérand e is a simply periodic function of the time, we 
do not require to algebrise these forms in order to see their 
meaning. We can do that by geometrical construction in the 
now well-known manner founded upon the property p? = — n, 
or p- ni, representing X and Y by rotations of vectors in a 
plane. But if we desire close calculation of the results, it is 
desirable to have the full algebraic formule, Again, I see 
that Mr. Kennelly has lately dispensed with the use of the 
full development in the more complicated cases of the shin 
and cosh of a complex (the complex corresponding to 
a+bp), by means of a specially constructed diagram. I do 
not doubt that certain cases in which e is impulsive or steady 
ean be done by diagram. It is best, however, to do the work 
analytically first, in general, at least as far as the opera- 
tional.solution itself, and then see if, in & reasonable time, 
a geometrical method of representing it is suitable for calcu- 
lation. For geometry by itself is rather a heayy and clumsy 
machine. Remember its history, and how it went forward 
with great bounds when algebra came to its assistance. Later 
on, the assistant became the master. 


9 of Way of extending Fourier's Method to Fourier 
Series in General. 


§ 281. The special ways which I have 80 far given of taming 
— solutions of the diffusive kind to Fourier series 
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have all.been. applied to elementary examples, the terminal 
conditions being such that the roots of the determinantal 
equation have been equally spiced, as v, 2, &c., or Yr, Ir, 
&c. Algebraic simplicity is thereby attained, and we are 
allowed to use well-known trigonometrical expansions. But, 
in general, the roots of the determinantal equation % —af, 
where a and BB are functions of p depending on the terminal 
conditions, are not equally spaced, and they may not be all of 
the same kind—that is, they may be (as regards s in the 
circular functions) real or imaginary. The elementary expan- 
sion formule are useless. There are now three ways that 
present themselves of attacking the question. 

First, to follow up Fourier's way by natural extensions of 
the kind to be found by experience. Assume the existence of 
& goon solution of the form 


v= Asin (az + b) ef, 


Apply it to the actually stated problem. Find the connec- 
tion. between P and a so as to satisfy the characteristic equation 
of diffusion. Next find, by applying the terminal conditions 
to the above assumed solution, what relation exists between 
a and b. Then find the law followed by the a's, and find 
their values. We thus get an elementary type solution fully 
determined except as regards size, and we know that every 
admissible value of a gives a solution. 
Next, assume that 


V=>7,=2DA,sin 5 + by) %, 


where the summation includes all the values of a,, is the form 
of the solution of the special problem, namely, the sum of any 
number of the type solutions. Only the A’s are MONDE To 
find them, ‘observe that t=0 makes 


Vo= 2 A, sin (a. g + 5,). 


The summation on the right therefore represents the initial 
state. Given the initial state V, as a function of z, we require 
to determine the A's in accordance therewith. 

This may be done by finding the conj jugate property 
possessed by the normal functions. When known, it allows us 
to operate on V, by quadratures in such a way as to isolate any, 
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singlecodffiicidns &hd determine its vahan.) Finally) in frodading 
the timer facig; ;wesarrive at the complete sblution: asi rpgarde 
theveficets ducted: given initial state, oprovidéd the effeote rare 
anbtipely:dué thereto.: tAnd- the effect due:to-ain sm pressed, forog 
thay be done dimilarly:by:consideving'the final state. it produees; 
ind allowing’ that ſo discharge itself in the abóve manna: e 

-0 Fhe process sof finding A is, i wheh the terminal conditions 
aroi.f-.thóo sintpde:: kind! previously: considered; sniieiently 
óbsiousc:: Phe integrat of the: Product of two normal systems 
vanishds:: save when they/ are alike. 2; But -with berminal 
conditions in general, with nergy involved: in ‘the tenminiil 
apparatus, it is quite anotlier thing, «Phe ednjugate r proi 
perky' ió- not- the same, and although fundamentally simple 
in meaning; works ‘but more difficultly. The déterminadloni 
of the A's» may Become n : complicated . probéssg: 5 
tarefnl- investigation of tha termmal ‘arrangements: thems 
selves; It depends upon the vanishing iof theiqxceds.of he 
electric óver tha magnetic mutual energy of: a painot different 
normal systems (with different valubs of pj:that..id to HL 
In doing this, the two terminal arrangements have themselves 
to be included, if any pait of the energy is located therein. 


i 


The Expansion Thearéin. Operational Way of =~ 
Expansions in Normal- Function: Don sd o? 


8 282. As & second way, we may follow up the speeial: ee of 
‘operationally working already given in connectien With stipe 
terminal ‘conditions. ^ First, find the operational solution. 
Next investigate the proper expansions: in ‘partial fraétions of 
the reciprocal of the determinator (e. «f) whicl: océurs in 
the operator, wherein p has to have alf the values which: make 
it (the determinator) vanish. The integration óf the-partial 
fractions follows. Complete the solution: by earrying out 
what may be left in the way of direct operations. The expad- 
sions required are analogous to those of coth gl ‘and: other 
functions already used. “But this. process may be’ Yathér 
difficult, since the theory of partial fractions pic d onn one 
into obscure regions of the complex. . 

Finally, there is a third and very general way of anig 
operational solutions to the form of the sum of ħormal solu- 
tions. It does not require special investigation of khe pro- 
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pertiebcof she-tiernt’! fundtions. 5 cline vi“ direst att omsforin 
eb: applieation: II atybide,s ini génareld; a larga: amonit odf 
ammeceséary Wobki:: . he, inyestágutionoof:: the iconpugaté! pd 
perty ,iandof ihe terminal apparatus m/detail tr» rde to! apply 
it tothe dkterminatidn of the jceafiiciehts, sis: wih ia vdided: 
It applis: to all: kinds of ‘series of: hormak fart tions, 45: weld 
ast! Moution series; Andy it agphes! génáraliy. in lettro- 
qiagsebieprolilemb; with a finite ordpfinitd number of Yari&bles g 
enj more igemerally; tothe: spstapwaf dykamical egi tions wedd 
by:kobrd Bayleiph! in .the. finst: volitmacof.: his. treatise n 
Bound, whish:-coversthe rest.of they wank;end:uponiwhich 
herdbasds: dis ctiscussion of general: propertiesp «i 3: 0 
oline miebhed may be: briefly! :(thonghs imperfectly): stated: ag 
follow Ib e „ be the:opdrational solution of an electro: 
niignglàa problem ; say, fbr: defniteness; that G is the currents 
aka icertam: lee dne to mn impressed doneo; e, at thei same: or 
sdmebother-plaeg. Let tha form ‘of E be Auch as tò indicate 
the: éxistbnoe: ofs formal solutions: for- . Then, whem e is 
steady,’ beginning ‘at „ abe due itore is 
expressedi by (i J ino os otis tits: b ad 
„ 74.51% "gait P4 T kx 3s “ay 
wiities to vaW (anode 10 10 aie qu c 
to be understooð tharr I=! sonc mi esok. god 
10 de: she fires place, the A in ihe. operational. Solution. is an 
exator, a. function) ef p the time differentiator. But in 
equation (1), Z is entirely algebraical. Thus, Z, is the 
algebraięal function obtained by putting p. O in. 2. It is the 
effeatiyo, steady resistance 4o, e when, as pupposed, e. is a 
voltage, and it is at the place of C. Otherwise it is more 
general. Then, in the summation, dZſdp is the ordinary 
differential. eoofficiont, of. Z with respect to p as a quantity. 
Juaatly, the summation ranges over all. the roots of the 
algebraical , equation .Z=0, which is, in this respect, the 
detorminantal equation, though: Z itself is much more. 
‘These. special values of p are to be used in ddp as well 
as explicitly. 
. Instead of a C due to an e, it may 7 V due to e, or V or C 
ds to an initial charge at a point, and many other variations 
-might be mentioned. But it must not be inferred that equa- 
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tion (1) expresses a general mathematical property independent 
of the form of Z. Dynamical conditions restrict the form in 
certain ways, for one thing. But it is not even true that the 
expansion theorem above holds good in strictly dynamical 
problems. I have already pointed out that we require barriers 
or boundaries to produce definite and finitely separable vibrating 
normal systems. Also that in the cable problem, subject to 
terminal conditions, the determinator e- af which occurs 
as & denominator in the general operational solutions arises 
from the coexistence of successively (though apparently simul- 
taneously) generated waves. So all sorts of problems are 
immediately excluded from the expansion theorem, at least 
in the form of equation (1). Inspection of the operational 
equations will show this, or else physical considerations. 
Again, the real Z may be the sum of two operators, to one 
of which the expansion theorem applies fully, whilst the other 
requires a different treatment. It may involve direct opera- 
tions of an obvious nature. 

Now it would be useless to attempt to state a formal enun- 
ciation to meet all circumstances. Even supposing that an 
absolutely perfect knowledge of the subject made it possible to 
do so, it would be very unpractical. It would be worse—far 
worse—than that very lengthy enunciation of a theorem in the 
5th Book of Euclid, which may be read and re-read fifty 
times without properly grasping its meaning, which is not 
much, after all; only something m compound proportion that 
the modern schoolboy does in a minute or two. It is better 
to learn the nature and application of the expansion theorem 
by actual experience and practice. A theorem which has so 
wide an application is a subject for a treatise rather than a 
proposition. 

So, to begin with, I will give a few elementary cases çon- 
cerning one or two degrees of freedom, just to show how the 
expansion theorem goes, and how to discriminate different 
forms of Z. After that, we can apply it to diffusion problems 
in the same way. Other than diffusion problems coming 
under the same theorem may occur later. And when the 
reader knov. how to work the theorem, it may be possible to 
see its inn-. meaning. At present all that need be said is 
that in its taeory it contains the first methoil of evaluating the 
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coefficients by the conjugate property, and also the second 
method involving partial fractions. Only it jumps over most 
of the difficulties connected with both. . „ i2 x " 


Examples of the Use of the Expansion Theorem: 
(1). Inductance Coil and Condenser separately. 

§ 283. Start with the characteristic equation of-a coil, being 
the form taken by the second circuital law when applied to a 
linear circuit of constant resistance. Say 

| 6 (RT Lp)C, (2) 
- where R is the resistance and L the inductance of the circuit, 
C the current and e the impressed voltage. 
First, let it be given that C is steady from the initial 
moment, and zero previously. What is the corresponding e? 
The answer is immediate. We want two impressed forces, 
namely, ¢,=RC to keep up the current, and e — LpO to start 
it. Since pl is a unit impulse, e, is an impulsive force of 
total LC. First we require the impulsive force establishing 
the momentum LC instantly, and then the steady force RO 
to keep it up against the resistance. 

Now thisis an example, not of the working of the expansion 
theorem, but of its failure. But the treatment is sufficiently 
clear without it. If we tried to force it into the expansion 
theorem we should want the root of (R + Lp) =O, which has 
no finite root. [Note 2, p. 543. ] 

But now find the C due to steady e, which is quite a different 
problem. By (2) the answer is 


e 
3 3 
| E R+ Ly (8) 
which is of a proper form for the expansion theorem. Here 


Zis R, pis- R/L; dZ/dp is L; so, by (1), 
e e- RN” Le Rt /I. 
zl . NE: NE — i 4 
CERIEL R^ ? (4) 
showing the gradual rise of C to its steady value. 
Since this case is fundamental, the operational way of 


getting the result may also be indicated. We. have 


NL o eee ane Gr) te \-. eo 10 
R IL Lpi-R/Lp RiüLp Lp, Lp 
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mS „% wMLOSBILOGIe 20 Ka DIG. AO | 
This is got by expanding the fraction hy. division, , T „Th he res& is 
nc! uu 
UU, E idu um, ny QU Mes tors o Ee qoe 667 
„VO T Ug bee sa fusi y ADE 
which makes, -— to (BY; SQ Finde edi fato i ond ves 
? 


7 ea i TOIT AT 170113 I1; iud 
à Q D 19 1 ait JM 410, „ te. 
cot a 109 62102 MAR F 
which i is ; the expansion of (4), by the meaning of the exponen) 
tial function. The steps (5) and (7) to obtain (4) may look 
cumbrous. But there is deception here, for it is, perhaps, a 
shorter and more direct way than any other. The deception 
comes in in the customary use. of the short expression of the. 
exponential function to denote a certain infinite jerlés, and i in 
taking its proptrties for granted. However, once done, ‘of 
course there is no further need for the intermediate work. It 
will be observed that the case ig that of equation (8), € 265, 
slightly modified. To obtain it as in the equation referred to, 
let. e be impulsive, say =pE, where E is the impulse flak. 
Then ne p above pt se s 
e 


a Pon. cp 
"ES 155 LY L i 
as in (8), § 265. ‘The impulse E 1 the equivalent. 
momentum E = LO. There is no impressed ‘voltage to. keep. 
it up, so it decays according to (8). . em 1 15 
In doing (8) by the expansion theorem, notice ‘that p=0. 
makes C=0, so there is no steady term. The rest is as in 
. (4), only multiplying by p ör — R/L. Thus, by o7 
i po "TE 5E o per E „ Hm 2 
c= E grü. Bos jo d 
2 Rr FL LC Melee 
where p has the spécial value which makes R+Lp; m0. qu ic 
Next consider another fundamental casé, that of a. Tes 
condenser; that is, a conducting leyden or condenser, or one 
made conducting (equivalently) by a shunt. We have 


"d 


2 


= A Sp)e, vane! Ma e, 
ta VE Ae 
where K is the conductance and S the parmiianee, Ë The form 
is the same as for a ooil, but current and voltage axe jo 


changed, as well as conductance and resistande, an lin uctance 
and permittance. spe cg Tari) 


"m 
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In örder that the 8 e Should be instantly aed ‘from, 
zero to constancy, and maintained constant, we require the 
stéady current Ke, and an initial impulsive current of total 
Se; that is, first the chargé Se must be impulsively estab- 
lished, and then it must be maintained constant by the steady 
current Ke, which goes through the shunt K, of course. With- 
out the steady current the charge d tlie concen would 
disappear.. ` | a Sa 
BON saver the problem. Bay ee A E si 
Psi v C. ns i | Tod 
d cre ei qu Mig EU 7 K S' UD 
and i inquire, what e is required to make C jump from zero to 

onstancy.. Here the expansion theorem Appice, It is like 
equation (8) above. So . 


eo) o O a2 


1 the question, either by translation of symbols or inde- 
pendently. 

In another form, if the voltage be T to rise from zero 
to constancy. in the way indieated by (12), the current will be 
constant, viz., C, during the whole time. This current is the 
current, the total current in the condenser and shunt. The 
part in the shunt is Ke; the rest is in the condenser. For 
convenience we assume that the conductance is supplied 
externally. 

i The Treatment of Simply Periodic Cases. 

8284 As. regards the simply periodic solutions in these 
cases, the working is perfectly simple, by means of the pro- 
perty p u which obtains in simply periodic states, or, 
which is “the same, p ni, applied to reduce the resistance or 
conductance operator to the standard form a-- bp. The case 

e- (B Lp, (18) 


| when it is 0 that i is given as a simply, periodic function, say, 
C= 1 9), is obvious, for (13) is in the standard form 


athe ‘other c case, when e is given instead of C, we have 


CHMP a nuc 
R+ R+Lp R? + Ra LA | 


K 2 
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That is, we bring C to the standard form by multiplying the 
numerator and denominator by the operator conjugate to 
R Lp, that is (R- Lp). This realises the denominator, 
Whether this is done by p? =- u, or by p =n, is indifferent. 
Only, it should be noted that i is not the imaginary of algebra, 
but, as I have pointed out before, the differentiator d/d(nt) ; 
that is, p/n. It is a specialised differentiator, which may be 
treated like the imaginary because p*= — n? in simply periodic 
cases. But it must be finally interpreted correctly, as a 
differentiator, of course. There is sometimes, perhaps often, 
some confusion or indistinctness of ideas on this point. 

Another point which may not be always understood is the 
assumption involved that both operand and resultant are 
simply periodic. This is essential. But it by no means 
follows that a simply periodic e produces a simply periodic C. 
It does practically, because there is resistance. But if it be 
given that there is no resistance, so that e=LpC; then if e is 
given, we obtain, by p =ni, 


8 pe | 
C= L = Ler- (15) 
This is the solution if C is simply periodic, as well ase. But 
it would never reach this state without resistance. That is, 
given a little resistance, e would, in a long time, lead to the 
state (15) approximately ; but if e=LpC is rigidly true, and e 
starts when ¢-=0, the resulting C is, if e =e sin nt, 
Lk lo sin nt 


— 2 1- 
"P (1 - cos nt), (16) 


which is quite different. Here, of course, the reciprocal of 
p signifies integration from O to t. 

We may easily show the complete establishment of the 
simply periodic state from (5), by taking e— eo sin nt, but not 
assuming C to be simply periodic. Then the powers of p-! are 
successive e from 0 tot; and the result is 


- (1 - 898 63) (nt sin ut) | (17) 


HE) (E 1 iin (L) A - nt+-sinnt) +.. Jd 
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where the functions of ¢ in the brackets are the successive 
integrals of sin nt, which are obtainable at sight, or verifiable 
by differentiation. 

By collection of terms, (17) may be put in tho f form 


nat — 6 BAL 

One Tt BETA 2 
Here the second part cancels the first initially, though it 
ultimately vanishes and leaves the first in full play. But 
when R is zero we never arrive at the simply periodic state, 
but have the state (16) instead, which is the beginning part 
of (17), independent of R. As regards the establishment of 
(18), however, it is quite sufficient to first write down the 
final periodic state, and then add on a term to cancel it 
initially and subside at the proper rate. The above way of 
successive integration shows the internal working. 

That p specialises itself to ni when there is simple periodicity 
of e and C rests upon p*— . That the transformation 
used in (14) is fully valid without escape may be seen thus :— 
Operate on (18), which is general, by R- Lp, making 


(R - Lp)e=(R*- 25)0, (a9) 


which is also general. Now specialise, by letting C be simply 
periodic, and therefore, by (18), e also, though the converse is 
not necessarily true. We now have p*C= u, and (19) 
becomes | 
(R Lp)e = (R? + L’n’*)C, . (20) 
which is (14) slightly changed in form. 

In the case of a complicated operational solution, if we 
choose to clear it of fractions, we can generally bring it to the 
usual form of a differential equation, say 


Àe = BC, | | (21) 
where A and B are operators involving only direct operations 
—that is, integral positive powers of p. Then, by specialising 
e and C to be simply periodic, we make the power of p” be con- 
stant when u is even, and be p x constant. when odd. So we 
reduce (21) to the form 


(Ai Ahe = (B: B. C, 02) 
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where the. A's. and | B's, are, constants,...A similar treatment 
“applies in the, case of irrational. operators, 28 regardi € 
"reduction to the standard form. T 
Finally, if want e in terms of C, multiply by A,- da E: 
C in terms of e, then. by B, — Bap instead. This work is just 
as well, and it may be much better done in the operational 
solution itself, without preliminary conversion to the usual 
stretched-out form of a differential equation, by either p* = ~n? 
or p ni. Of course, the structure of the formule is plainer 
and simpler in the operational form. This is a very important 
matter, especially to the electrician, as he can use electrical 
ideas throughout rather than purely mathematical. 


+ fus 
z cg. Pu 


(2). Coil and Condenser in Sequence, Also in Parallel 


§ 285. In the above cases of a coil or of a condenser, there 
is but one degree of freedom. To make two, we may pus the 
coil and condenser i in sequence. The resistance — are 


additive, so tsp Vachs 


ia (a cs d uie (28) 
is the equation of voltage, € being impressed on the complete 
arrangement. We need say nothing here about the simply 
periodic case. By inspection of (28) we see that the operator 
is peculiar, as the expansion theorem applies to one part of it, 
though not to the other. If C is Zero before, and steady after 
the initial moment, we see that the corresponding e consists 
of three parts, namely; an impulsive voltage of total LC to 
generate the current instantly; a steady voltage RC to’ keep it 
up against R; and the variable voltage PNE 

Mons ES 


qe) | 24) 


The impulsive vds. and the steady C(R+K-1) are clear 
enough. The exponential term is required to .keep the total 
current constant in the condenser and shunt.. The initipl 
impulse does nothing to the condenser, lt — operative 
on the coil. [Note 8, p. 644]. ISP 
The cdse K = O is interesting. Then, by (84). > mach 
more simply by. (23, the voltage on the. sendansen à is: fos 
increasing uniformly with the time. „ „ s dndi os 
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50 Only ‘ond boot is concerücd In the above. “Bat‘if’ we fiquite 
Tinto thé © produced by & steady b; then two roots come into 


died Bt PCR Ga ts 
a ire by (28), % ee 
iade). C RIS T- bd 


‘Taking tlie e to be Z, and applying the expansion 
‘theorem; equation 9, we see e first that Zi is R + K^, and next 
bos BU 
ndun dZ po Sp 

: — = 
c, dg (K + Spy | 
‘Bo, if pi and p, denote the two roots of Z=0, the expansion 
of C is B 


(27) 


e e cit e c 
TRIES DSTI) Dp SE CO 
where, instead of (K + Sp)-*, we have written (R + Lp)’, because 
Z=0 makes them equal. Into a discussion of (28) in detail 
it is unnecessary to enter, the object here being merely the 
application of the expansion theorem.. The teory of circuits 
in:detail would need a chapter to itself. 
HOME way is to convert (26) to 


af 


0 (K+ Spe 

NL RM CE RT Lp) (K+ Sp) -1 
This will give the: same. result by the expansion theorem, 
first as regards the steady state, and next as regards the 
terms variable with the time. In the numerator, p has to 
receive the two values in succession which make the denomi- 
nator: vanish. That is, if C « (Y/Z)e, and the subsidence con- 
stants of the normal systems depend upon the vanishing of 
Z, then 


(Eo) 0 gene B (80) 


J 


17. % % GOA n E 

expresses the’ expansion theorem, being equivalent to equation 
(1); Putting it in another form, it is on the infinities of Y/Z 
that the telins involving the time depend. 

In (14), with the specialised meaning of p, the algebrisation 
was" effected) by introducing a common factor into the 
wimbrator-énd denominator. -Comparing (29) with (26), we 
deo that a common factor is also introduced, though 


(29) 
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unnecessarily. It does not alter the roots of the denomi- 
nator. Suppose, however, that it did. Suppose, for instance, 
we multiply numerator and denominator in (26) by r+/p, 
thus introducing a fresh root p= r to the modified Z. It 
will make no difference in the working of the expansion 
theorem. The new term is of size zero, and is, therefore, 
automatically excluded. | 


There is an important principle involved here, which may 
be referred to in passing. Let C=e/Z be the operational 
solution of an electromagnetic problem, say, invelving a com- 
plicated combination of coils and condensers. If Z = O has m 
roots, there are m degrees of freedom, and m terms in the O 
expansion, besides possibly an outside steady term. Now, by 
introducing special relations amongst the resistances, induc- 
tances, &c., concerned in Z, we may be able to reduce it to a 
simpler form,.involving a smaller number of roots, even down 
to one root, it may be. This means that the combination 
behaves, towards the impressed force, under the circumstances, 
just as though it were some simpler combination. So far as 
the expansion of C=e/Z goes, there is no loss of generality by 
the simplification of Z mentioned. The reduced form used in 
the expansion theorem will give the proper result. The same 
applies to simply periodic solutions. Nevertheless, the com- 
bination does possess a greater generality than the simplified 
equivalent in other respects, as regards a differently situated 
impressed force for instance, or as regards free subsidence 
from an arbitrarily given initial state. It is very convenient 
to be able to eliminate simply the unessentiab and inoperative 
parts of the work, and the Z operators allow us to do this. 

We also see, by reversing the reasoning, that when we alter 
C — e/Z to C= Ye/YZ, and introduce thereby a number of new 
roots of the denominator, viz., those (if any) of Y =0, we are 
really enlarging the problem, for YZ belongs to a larger com- 
‘ination. But then it is done in such a way that the larger 

Cmbination is equivalent, as regards the relation between 
e tid C, to the smaller. The extra terms in the expansion of 
C areof zero size. Thus, with unit operand, 
Y Ya - Ye” 
a ya a, 099 
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where the accent means differentiation to p. Now, with the 
roots of Y = 0 only, the vanishing numerators make the terms 
be zero; but this does not happen with those of Z=0. We 
therefore get the original form of equation (1). [Note 4, 
p. 544] 

Returning to the condenser and coil, put them in parallel, 
. and subject them to the same impressed force. The conduc- 
tance operators are now additive, and therefore 


O= {(K + Sp) RA L-. (82) 
is the equation of current. 

To have e steady after the initial moment, we require an 
impulsive current of total Se, a steady current Ke, and a 
gradually rising current 

eae, 


by what has preceded. Only one time function is concerned. 

On the other hand, if the current is steady after the initial 
moment, we have to expand 

C | | 
6 = — ° 
(Kx 8p) (Rep) e 

Comparing with (26), and its expansion, we see that the 

result in the present case is 
KT RI pS-p(K+Sp)? paS -pK + Spa? 

The roots pi, Pa, are as before, in (28). 


(84) 


(3). Two Coils under Mutual Influence. 


8286. As another example of two degrees of freedom, con- 
sider two linear conductive circuits. The second circuital law 
applied to them makes 

E = (R + Lp)C + Mpe, (85) 
e= (r +lp)c + MpC, (86) 
using big letters for one circuit, small for the other, except in 
the case of M, the mutual inductance, which is common to 
both. This is “ironless mathematics," of course. Young 


investigators need not be discouraged by the contempt. 
which is too often poured upon'/'*ironless mathematics” in 
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enkihfeerthg 4outuali? Pit iy “futidenidntal, “and very useful: 
Sbmetimes the contémitiers ‘only indicate their own ignoránce: 
If both C and c are“to suddénly become steady, we rey tire 
the voltages indicated explicitly, viz,, the steady RC in one 
and rc in the other circuit, following the initial impulses 
LC + Me and ler MG respectively. 
Af eis tobe kept zero, put = O, making 
vu ue Moe 77 (am 
That is, we require the voltage MpC in the second circuit to 
prevent. current in it. At the same time, the equation and 
hehaviour of the first circuit are the same as if the second were 
taken away. The principle of the destruction: of mutual 
induction by a suitable impressed force is a useful one in 
When, on the other hand, the forces are given, we should 
solve for the currents. Thus, by dross multiplication, we may 
eliminate C or e in turn between (85) and (86). . The equation 
S DEM DUE. 225 E r+ ~ Mp: ,.. oec v0 Saggy 
Ce Gra 00 


which, by (1), or (80) more conveniently, expands to 


i 


Ip “tg 13 $4 


E E(r + lp,) - Mpe 
Oz + Sr Ne dais 1 t 
R Lp,(r+ lp) +tp,(B+ ip,) = Miss- (99) 
vd t Noe xe i „ x dad 75 
+ditto with 7. | 


Here p, and p, are the roots- of the denominator in (88). 

The above examples, going only as far as two degrees of 
freedom, are sufficient to show how the éxpansión thedrem id 
to be applied. They are not. particularly good exaniples, but 
are chosen rather to show how to readily discriminate diffrrent 
operators, and see when the expansion theorem applica; ‘aiid 
when it does not. n Sif Post 

MEL OE i uec Ace Sindak — dece dU posing l 
(4). Cablo Earthed at A and B, Impressed Force at A. 
§ 287. Passing to the consideration of the application of 
the oxpansion theorem to diffusion problems, take first what 
is one of the simplest cases, as Wellad~ one of- tHe “most 
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interesting, igt & cable rhe. earthed af: both endx, and. 
steady, impressed foree a be. inserted at = O., The potential 


prpdinged is gua by. (1), § 256, namely. S 
9 40 6 Cal uw E S Ear Ad 
mr hin 9 ) ‘sins(t~ aj DEA T 
zug 6E ul va = = ee E TUR 
sds Bid or s shin gl gl 5 sins. m ) i£ h i (40) 


where g?= -$ RS. The pratical. way of ^ getting ' iiis 
operational solution was -described on the same page. Being 
an easy case, we can see that it is right by noting us it 
makes V =0 at v =l, and V «e at z=0. . 

i. Take the form (30) of the expansion theorem. Take Y to 
be the. numerator, and Z the denominator. The roots of Z 
axe those of shin gl. But not the zero root, because to 
‘rationalise shing/, which is an odd function of gi (and therefore 
of pi), we must exclude it. This may be formally done by 
making 2 be (shin q/)/ql; but it is unnecessary, for by omitting 
the zero root from shing/=0 we come to the same result. 
Noting this, we m. -3e either of the forms given in (40). 
The first gives the result i in terms of the values of p. But 
these are negative, therefore n second form is more con- 
venient. So we have 


Z T eoi, i (41) 


Also, putting p 20, the final steady state is "m — all). So the 
expansion theorem (30) gives 


2 sins(L- ce D 

i Yes 9 8 “gst cos sl pee ey 
to nf. 
where the 5 ranges. over the finite roots of sinsi 0; 
| that i is, al= 1, x, 87, &,; and p in the exponential function 
is given by RSp= -. Owing to the dependence of p on the 
gquare of. », We seo. that only. the positive roots of sin sl = O 
need be counted. That is, it is really the values of p that 
control matters. Equation (42) may 1 at once reduced to 


. J, 31.1 - 
ie oa b 


10 Gt n 


Puch was shined, 5 
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(5. Cable Earthed at A and Cut at B. Impressed Force at A. 


8 288. Next take the same case as last with the sole 
change made of insulating instead of earthing at æ =I. Then, 
by (22), § 258, the potential is given by 


Y= cosh 20 - æ), cos s(t — 2), (44) 
cosh gl cos sl 


which, as before, we see to be correct by the formula making 
V=e at 2-0, and C=0 at x=l. Now in this case, the 
denominator is rational, as a function of p, that is to say, so 
no reservation is needed, and the expansion theorem (80) 
makes 
Veg eX U-; (45) 
8 
3 d; cossl. 
ranging over the positive roots of cos sI —0; or, sl= Ir, 147, 
&c. Effecting the differentiation in the denominator, and 
simplifying the numerator by the vanishing of cos si, we: 
reduce (45) to 


V -e— 2,2 me, (46) 
8 a 


which is the expansion required. The summational part is 
of the same form as in (48). But of course there is a different 
series of values of sl, and also of the p's. There is no con- 
fusion between p the differentiator, and its specialised alge- 
braical value denoted by the same symbol. The latter only 
occurs in algebraical summations ; the former i in operational 
solutions. 


(6). Earth at A, Out at B. Impressed Force at y. 


§ 289. The above two cases being sufficiently illustrative 
when the impressed force is situated terminally, and the 
terminal conditions are of the simplest type, making either 
the potential or the current vanish, take next the case of an 
intermediate impressed force, though still with the simple 
terminal conditions. Say that there is earth on at z-0, 
insulation at «=/, and an impressed force e at z- y. Then, 
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by (41), (42), § 260, the resulting potentials, putting 9-85 
for convenience in the expansions to be found, are given by 


COS sy l-a). : 
V= ee Son! coss -). 6, (47) 


sin sx 


2 ; ain 800 -). e, (48) 
Vi being the potential when z is on the right side of y, and 
V, when on the left side. Here, of course, 32 is the differen- 
tiator - RSp. 

First, putting 5-0, we see that the final steady state is 
Vi e, Va=0. So applying (30), we obtain 


V = COS 87% _ oe | 
126— "i jsinsi coss(L — x) . ef, (49) 
V;-20-e€X Prema = sin (l — y) . ee, (50) 


subject to cos sl = O, as in the last case, or sí (n— ) r, where 
n is a positive integer. We may now simplify by means of 
cos sl 2 0, leaving 


— oe gin sz . e^t, (51) 


V= — L 2 C08 5) sin sz . et, | (62) 
| sl 
the simplest form of the expansions. 

The transition from the operational solutions (47), (48) to 
the expansions (49), (50) involves two formal processes, viz., 
the change in the denominator, done by the differentiation 
which occurs when the summational sign and the time factor 
are introduced, and the addition of the outside term. In 
going further, we reach (51), (52), by the omission of terms 
which vanish in the preceding equations. The same occurs 
in the previous éxamples. Now this omission may be done 
in the act of applying the expansion theorem, thereby deriving 
(51), (52) directly from (47), (48) without the more compli- 
cated intermediate equations. And, in fact, so far as arriving 
at (51), (52) is concerned, through the expansion theorem, we 
may make the omission in the operational solution. But the 
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stefldy pabp of the solution must be extracted first and a aiy! 
case; the Operatibrial solution id made nonsense: of (considered: 
as à general operational solution) by the too early omission. 
Sé the Omis On de propdrly done in the get rf, coe ib) 
EE E 304 ber „„ rO zuna 2 
(Gh ese ibd sia (eh ei Pus et 55 (Ot E 


ent PM Barth at K ‘and: R ‘Impressed. Force as. y todd 


"$290. Tf Both “terminals are “earthed, whilst the impressed 
force is intermediate; at ae ons K we oid by (87), 68005 
§ 260; the results N A 


e 2 M si ad e 
b 


| COSS | 
n ine er inl . 4. utu nll) 
ae 2S. Bi as ili: t nr „ 
cd : a Vas = P y). ^ P ps mon 


on the 5 Hight and left sides of the impressed f fotce repni” 


So the expansion theorem makes i 
A cos sy sin sz- 4 
"ed : a E — (55) 
v. E e e, E re 
; 8 =i- z i E 1 1 rep d i86): 
5 8 ; a ij da ] 


ach SOP 
where we first write down the outside terms: got: by puiting’ 
s=0 in the previous equations, and then write the summational 
general term, changing the ‘denominator by the operator 
$s(d/ds), which is equivalent to p(d/dp), and omitting terms 
which, in. virtue of sins! = 0, vanish from: the: result idi 
changed denominator; ^ ^ ^ E eee LI 
The determinantal equation depends ouis Dus Ale npturs of“ 
the terminal conditions apart from impressed force; Pete 
may be any distribution of impressed force, intermediate of"! 
ab the terminals as well, but unless we change - the terminal! 
arrangements, there will always be the same set of! normal! 
systems. In (55), (56), for example, ¢ is entirely at the point y.” 
But make it be a function of y, representing a distributed ^ 
impressed force. Then the integration of (55) (55 600 ith 
respect to y, so äs to include all the im pressed 1 d Wil 
give the resulting potential. The outelde terms are altered, 
and likewise the size: of the normal systems in tlie suinnration, à 
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but- the bp off tha, normal systems: say fin sz e. is "mot. 
changed, and the game series of s And remain in frog, E 
If 2 % EE VFC I dns: „A don ow 5 
(8. General: Terminal Conditions, - Expressed - “Forge, ak: Ay 
§ 291. Owing to the equidistant spacing-of' the'roote bf the: 
determinantal equation in the above cases, which arises from 
the fact: 5 reflection vo f%ꝭ,pũs fire: of size 
+1 or- l, as the case may be, the: expanded: solutions are 
readily | anale numerically at once. It is somewhat diffe. 
rent when we depart from the simplicity of terminal earth or 
insulation, as the roots become unequally spaced, and require 
preliminary determination from trigonometrical tables before 
the formule can be subjected to calculation. The process of 
expansion is, however, the same. Let, for a first case, the 
impressed force be at the beginning, = O. Then we only 
want the formula on the right side of the force. This is (55), 
§ 259, in which put a= 0, making E | B 


a a 

which shows the a at a due it e at æ = O, when the 
terminal reflection coefficients até u and , at x=0 and l 
respectively. In terms of the teramat . r 
Zu and i, 3 „ LI 4. S 

d 5 Z,- Bl : " _Z- 27 a d 

RE D | ETE? i i Z, DIA p | (68) 
by. $261, TENA (9) and (58), Here Z, is such that 
V= Zi is the equation of voltage for the terminal arrange- 
mont ab i! and. Va- 250 for that at 120. 

-When the terminal. arrangement is a mere —S we 
haxe 427 By say; and Z, = R, these being constants. Notice, 
| in passing, the singular case a=1. .. By (57) it makes V =0 ; 
that, is, the cable cannot be charged ab all. This happens 
when. Zo ig infinite, which needs an infinite terminal resistance 
at every, moment, and no terminal permittance. 

Going; further, let us. expand (57)... The best way is, by 

means of the given expressions for a and f, to convert it to 
cingular form first, before applying the expansion theorem, 
although aif, will eome, to the same thing in the end if we 


> 45 + pe he, (57) 
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expand (57) as it stands, and then change to circular fune- 
tions. Adopting the former course, put q — si in (57) and (58), 
and reduce by ordinary algebra. The result is 
[sin + (Z;s/R) cos] sl — ) 


V^ i-z It j din al F (Z. L. ZE ol ^ 


(59) 
This is, by its construction, only another form of the opera- 
tional solution itself, the meaning of s? being - RSp. Observe, 
also, that although Z, and Z, are unspecified, no further 
reductions of the kind just made are required for them in any 
case allowing of the application of the expansion theorem, 
because they are then rational functions of p, and therefore of 
s$. fo (59) is the operational solution in a form which is 
convenient for the immediate application of the expansion 
theorem. 
Put s = O to find the steady state. Practically, put 1 for cos sl 
and cos se, and sl or sx for sin sl and sin sg. The result is 
R(I — x) + Z, 
Vo= RI(1 — Zs R*) + 0 ＋ Z. Zz" (60) 
Now if the terminal arrangements are mere resistances, say R, 
and Ri, this becomes 
_RU- x) + Ri, 
RI Ho R. 


which is obviously right, because the denominator is the total 
resistance of the circuit, and the numerator is that part of it 
which lies to the right of the point z. Similarly, if the 
terminal arrangements, though not simple resistances them- 
selves, have finite steady resistances, then s=0 in Zo and Z, 
produces them, and (61) is still the result, where R, and R, 
denote the effective steady resistances. , But it may happen 
that the term containing sin (60) does not vanish. It may 
be infinite, so caution is needed when the effective terminal 
resistance is infinite. Thus, (60) may be written 


A= : 


in terms of p. Now suppose the terminal arrangement at.A 
is a condenser, making 25 (Syp)-, The p is cancelled. But 


(61) 


(62) 


0 
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at the same time the denominator is made infinite, R, being 
infinite. So if R, is finite, the result is V,=0. That is, the 
cable settles down to a neutral state ultimately when charged 
through a condenser, provided there is not infinite resistance 
at the further end. On the other hand, when the condenser 
is at B, making Z = (Sip) -, say, the result is V =e, the full 
value, provided the resistance at A is finite. Lastly, if both 
R, and R, are infinite, by having condensers at both ends, 
n Z= (Sp), Z= (80), the result of putting p «0 in 
is | 


Vo S rg T ST (63) 
This result may be verified by the law of displacement in con- 
densers. On one side of the impressed force is the elastance 
So, and on the other side (S, + SI) i. So the total displace- 
ment is 
l . n SS) (64) 
S8 + (87 S1) i 8,4 8/48) 


Divide by 81+8,, the permittance on the right side of e, and 
the result is Vo, as in (63), the final steady potential of the 
cable and further condenser. On the other side of the 
impressed force that is, on the side of the condenser at A 
which is next the cable — the potential is negative, being lower 
than the above Vo by the amount e. It is the side of the con- 
denser at A next the earth that is charged positively. The 
reverse is the case in the dielectric of the cable and the B con- 
denser. The simplest mental realisation is obtained by the 
use of Maxwell's displacement current. f 

If we compare these cases with the formula (61), under- 
standing that R. and Ri are the steady terminal resistances, 
we see that they are in agreement, except that when R, and 
Ri are both infinite, the result (61) is ambiguous. In such a 
case we must go back to the more complete formula (60), or 
(62), and interpret it instead.“ 

Having thus settled V, the outside term to express the 
steady state when there is one, we may apply the expansion 
— '' —ä —äẽ̃ . ä — . e 

* Of course condensers may occur terminally in other ways than the 
above, but in any case s=0 in (59) will lead to the required result. 
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theprem to (59), qr toang, farm —— waly bene 
Coa Tomon Another form iss: „ „„ „ ad} to 94612 


X2 _ cone (Vara e — 8 . 560 | 
2 onda nib +5 
IE. 4 245 tanait 
SERON EEA 174171. 119 


‘obbained ‘from (59) by expanding the pou an then 
dividing the nimerator and ehem in "nk equation. by 
cos sh. 


Sconp conem Tempo 
The determinantal equation is FFC 


m lis do a 642 XB. i d 12:1] 6) 

n L- AU bad bes sita» 

or neh is the same, eowuost Soa ening it G ol 

set - tanal = — AREA) Zain ive: M h 
“ey Ba shy E oda = 

This simpli es te MO NEN. 4 0 10 viao 
ats %%ͤũ 1 ene 
MM tamle 2 uu. ioi 

RA ila 


de Luxe Pe Tog oe oit di ) iiij uu 
when 210, and to NM T ET A EE XP le Y ojt. 4119 ze I 


le otk, : ED: ban ale Zi s; 111 %%% oos crn 71% yt 
be * 24 o O6 ONT Quinn os XIII 
RA 25 0, In. these equations, the Zs: ara fonetiong of 
(i) in virtue: of being funations.of p'in.generala o" cic to 
In the: pasd of the terminal i arrangements being mere 
-régist&mees, produoing a constant ratio of the potential ail 
current. at the: terminals, we have the ‘simple: terminal condi- 
tions considered: by Fourier. Z; or Zi or bath, asithescase 

may be, are constants. The values of gl are ther: very: 
determined by means of a table of tangents. This kind! Bf 
terminal. condition, which ineludez he extreme ‘cases! of 
terminal earth and insulation, is the, only one: that-adbsits 
‘of the expansion of an arbitrary. function after the mambherrof 
Fourier —that is to say, by the use of the propertynof tise 
vanishing of the integral of the product of any two: different 
normal systems. The reason is because there is, hetenergzy In 
the terminal arrangements that can by itself affect tha: state 
of the cable. It is true that there is waste of energy in the 
terminal resistances, but that does not count at alle! Tt "is 
wasted and done for. 80 the specification ofthe initial state 
merely requires a statement of the potential in the cable 


t ` Y. 
ta MES 2s 
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eitestfs¢ rat 3enplies Eleetrie üebgy: upon Wich ‘the laber 
state of the cable when left to itself depends, in the abséńce 
oe onan Asati force .to.introduep fresh \engrgy.. But, when- 
aal . departs from the above simple 
— involving merely a wüste ‘of energy from the cable, 
Fourier's method foil, The, integ ral gt the product of two 
‘formal ^ ‘systems “along: ‘th he "big “ts o longer Zero. The 
Ynitial “state may or may not fine any energy in tlie 
terminal arrangements. If it does, this terminal energy 
must be allowed for by widening’ the ‘conjugate property, or 
dp. other ways. But even if it does not, the energy in the 
‘cable itself will set up energy in the terminal arrangements 
in a reversible manner, not by mere waste, só the complete 
al systems must include the terminal arrangements as 
G8 as the cable. Now if the terminal arrangements consist 
only of condensers and resistances (or equivalently), however 
| „ in detail, we only introduce electric energy. This 
ke that in the cable (its self- induction being ignored here), 
viz., the. energy of electric displacement. The conjugate pro- 
(penty which has to take the place of Fonrier’s is then substan- 
(tially the same, with a wider range, however. It is the 
ipropantyofithe vanishing of the total mutual energy of a pair 
of complete normal systems. But should wd introduce mag- 
netic energy into either or both of the terminal arrangements, 
ithe last property breaks down.: We have to go to a still wider 
ne, yiz., that: the mutual potential energy (or electric, here), 
sof:-acpair cof! normal systems equals the mutual magnetic 
‘dnergy of the same, the terminal arrangements being included. 
‘This thay: work out in:a complicated: manner. .  . 
% But-the expansion theorem goes straight to the final simpli- 
“fied nesnlt,; irrespective of the absence or presence of energy 
Jomo she power of receiving and storing energy in the terminal 
eabrängements, and of the kind of conjugate property required 
jhoeffest the expansion after the manner of Fourier extended. 
Thus, applying it to (65), following the formula (30), and 
using 4s (d/da) instead of p(d/dp), we obtain 
r (i Ves des ds (t (tan sl + ZiR) + sin sx (tan - e m 1) e, 
I AZ d d (Z 11)8/R 
64:18 2 2441 und sie ai apa 4091 — Zl IR 
CCC ) 
L2 
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by performing one differentiation upon the denominator in 
(65). Wecannot carry it further profitably without specifying 
what the natures of Z, and Z, really are. Since, however, the 
values of sl in the summation are fixed by the equation (66), 
that is, by the vanishing of the denominator in (65), we may 
substitute the right member of (67) for tan sl in (70), and 
similarly put sec*s/ in terms of the Z’s. But there is no par- 
ticular advantage in doing so, unless the Z’s are given, and 
we desire to make possible simplifications of expression. 

In obtaining (70) by the expansion theorem, no notice was 
taken of the factor (1. — Z,Z,s?/ E?) in the denominator in (65). 
It has its roots truly, but they are inoperative. They lead to 
` nothing. The factor may therefore be regarded as belonging 
to the numerator of (65), if we please. Or, keeping it in the 
denominator, we see that its vanishing does not make the 
denominator vanish, and therefore its roots are out of the 
question. | 


(9). General Case of an Intermediate Impressed Force, : 


8292. When the impressed force is intermediate, say at the 
point z— y, the treatment is quite similar, so that very little 
detail need be given. We have the operational solutions 
. (85), (86), § 259, in which put y fora. Now circularise the 
functions by putting g=st. Remember in doing so that this 
is not really a complex transformation, because the operators 
are rational functions of p already, and therefore of s. This 
fact makes the transformation easy, by the cancelling of terms 
that occurs. The result is that 


Ye (Roos — Z,ssin)sy. (Zis cos + Rsin)s( b - 2), | (71) 

oos s? (R* — uit (tan sl + Pre + 22) 

R? - Z,Z,8? 
expresses the potential due to e at a point z on the right 
side of y, where ¢ is situated. To obtain the corresponding 
expression for V, when z is on the left side of y, refer again 
to (35), (86), § 259, and observe that V, is got from V, by 
interchanging a and f, z and I- , y and I-, and then nega- 
living the result. Ño, doing the same to (71), we get 
Vox (Roos - Z,ssin)s(L— y) . (Zos cos + Rain)sx 


game denominator e. (72) 
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Now apply the expansion theorem. The outside terms for 
the steady state may be perhaps most easily got by elementary 
eonsiderations—by Ohm's law and the condenser law, that is 
fo. Say. When the steady terminal resistances (effective) are 
finite, say Ro and Ri, we shall have | 


Bc 2) +R, = -e Pot Re | 
V, RR +R,” 22 RI HS EDS (78) 


by Ohm's law. But when R, and R, are both infinite, and 
there are terminal condensers concerned, we must go further, 
and apply the condenser law, say as in § 291, equation (64), 
which is & special case of the present. In general, however, 
should the terminal arrangements include several condensers, 
it is the effective steady permittances of the combinations that 
are to be regarded as S, and Si in the place referred to. Or, 
we may gei the steady states directly out of (71) and (72) by 
seeking their limiting values when s=0. However the work 
be done, denoting the steady states by v; and 12, and applying 
the expansion theorem to (71), we obtain at once 


* 


Vents e(Rcos Zos sin) sy. (Zis cos + i Rr 2 e 
i 2 <2 2 20 + £i 
m dslcoss (R — As ) (see "TU R 2 1e 74) 
by introducing the summation sign, the time factor, and 
changing the denominator by the operation 3 s/(«d/d(s/)). 
As regards V., we may get its formula by making the inter- 
changes already indicated, in getting (72) from (71). But 
this is quite unnecessary. For, by inspection of the original 
operational formule (35), (86), $ 259, we may sce that when 
the denominator vanishes V, and V, become identical in those 
equations. That is, identical for all the values of » given by 
the determinantal equation, though not. in the case of p=0, 
which finds the steady states on the two sides of e. So the 
. V, formula is to be got from (74) by changing Vi to Ve and 
vi to vz. The expansional part is the same, in virtue of the 
special values of sí. Of course, we may use the alternative 
formula if we like, making the interchanges before described. 
And when the Z's are explicitly given, simplifications of form 
may be readily carried out. This is nota matter of indiffer- 
ence, if numerical calculation is wanted, because, of two 
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equivalent forme; —— we mich, V 


the other. | = 
(50) MS mur pp | USE D tut 
s Determinamtal Equation. 
§ 293. The elu oen equation i is (66) or (67). E Say. wW 
(ts (J "Ns 
idco 93 ML Ze 


5 
(Ry Lol TOS " — 
rth 


urs ur Ya 1 
Here "es is a ra ational function. of sl. "Draw the. curves a. 
= tanak, oad (4) 5; E „ (76) 


the 0 088 being J dd the ordinates 9, or 52 "Phe. intor: 
sec.ion of these curves indicates the admissible values of sli 
lt is sufficient to draw them very roughly, just to: find the 
general situation and rough values of the roots. Only a few 
at the beginning are wanted; except for very small. values of 
the time. I mentioned before that when the Z's'are mere 
resistances, tangent tables readily find the roots. Use the 
graphieally-obtained values as a first approximation. Say 
it is the first root, which is the most important in genéral 
The tables may show that the rouzh value is several dégrees 
wrong. Estimate the correction by rule of three. Apply 
the revised value to the tables. It will be' nearly right, and a 
second revision may bring it Hen to a minute, and a third to 
a second. rs E a 
Another easy case is that of terminal —— Also the 
case of condensers and resistances does not trouble much. 
And it may be remarked here that when the terminal arrange- 
ments involve only electric energy, without magnetic, the 
roots are always real, so that the above described process ean 
be followed. But it is not so easy when magnetic energy is 
involved. There may then be complex roots as well. This 
occurs even when a single coil is concerned at either terminal; 
if the inductance be of a suitable value. Of course, in slo 
eable working, the inclusion of the effect of the self-induction 
of the coils is. not an important matter, and the coils may be 
treated as resistances. The trouble with complex roots seta 
a limit to the desirability of elaborating formula beyond the 
point of ready systematic calculation. The formulæ, never the- 
less, have an interest of a scientific kind, as showing what 
may be done if the necessary trouble be taken. Nd 
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uto sng 
tan ian tan" + tan x =0 | (77) 
BILE Na 4 R. oe Re, tl , 
which makes, 23 Z : DOO 4 
2 m 205 P Ziel E 
650 t =a tan BI +tan Br e 


This form shows how the difference between sl and the stan- 
dard value nr, n being a positive integer, depends upon the 
terminal operators. : Equation (78) may be readily converted 
to a power series, perhaps with occasional advantage. Special 
formule may also be constructed exhibiting the roots explicitly 
to any desired degree of accuracy, but it is questionable 
whether,they repay the labour of obtaining them, when tables 
of circular functions are so useful. General principles may 
become smothered by overmuch detail. 
The original, form of the determinantal equation, as it 
shows itself in the operational solutions (35), oe § 259, and 
(65), (66), o may be written | 
ak. MM e aB, or de- = IJ. m) 
,, If the left- hand eee be applied to a wave originated at 
8; point, say at 2-0, the resultant would represent what it 
became after a journey to æ =, reflection there, according to 
B. followed by a journey to x=0, and reflection there accord- 
ing toa. The right-hand member would show that the effect 
‘of the cycle of operations was to restore the disturbance to its 
original state. This is impossible, of course. But it is 
RESET done on a normal solution. Thus. 

48e 04 = = e, (80) 
if the constant P is chosen to be any one of the values given 
by. the. determinantal equation. This equation does not imply 


any use of pi, but only abbreviates a rational equation. Clear 
it of fractions, and we get 


C- 500 560 (1-50 (-K). cal tno, (801) 


where the operator is an even function of g, ings is therefore 
rational. | 
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- Subsidence of Special Initial States. 

§293a. In the above equation (74) we have not only solved 
the question. of the establishment of a certain state by an 
impressed force, but also the connected question of the 
subsidence of that state to equilibrium when the force is 
removed. For, if we write (74) and its companion thus, 


vr- Tue, 8). 


where v has to be v, or v, as the case may be, we have, 
initially, | 
v= ZU. (82) 


That is, the state of potential v is expanded in the special 
Fourier series concerned. If, then, v is left to itself, unsup- 
ported by impressed force, the state at time t later will be 
given by n 
vj Tt e, (88) 
where vi is what v then becomes. ij ae 3% 

There is this remark to be made about (82). It cannot be: 
called without limitation the expansion of the function v ma 
Fourier series, subject to the terminal differential conditions, 
for it may be only one of many expansions expressing the 
same functions v, and subject to the same differential condi- 
tions. This is quite clear in the physics of the matter. For 
consider what the impressed force does in the act of setting 
up the state v. It onergises the terminal arrangements as’ 
well, electrically and magnetically, except when only mere 
resistances are concerned. Now the same state of potential 
v in the cable may be accompanied by various states of energy 
terminally, and all due to the same impressed force. So when 
we take off the impressed force we not only let the charge 
redistribute itself, but also let the terminal energy act on the 
cable, and in various manners according to circumstances: ` 
Equation (88) exhibits the potential at time ¢ due to the: 
initial state « in the cable, and to the accompanying initial 
states of the terminal arrangements. This is true even when 
the Z’s are only given by formule, and we do not analyse 
them to seo what particular arrangements are really repre- ` 
sented thereby, and what the terminal energies are. 
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It will be seen that the expansion theoremis a labour-saving 
agent of a remarkable character. For it is not from formule 
representing the expansion of an arbitrary initial state that 
we can most readily learn the general course of events in the 
physical problems concerned. We should rather prefer to 
examine the result of some special initial state, or the result 
of a disturbance initiated at a single spot, as an impulsive or 
a continued source. Now it is just in these cases that the 
expansion theorem shows to best advantage. We obtain our 
formule in a very ready manner, without the circumbendibus 
connected with arbitrary initial states and the conjugate pro- 
perty of the normal functions. We shall see presently how to 
apply the expansion theorem to arbitrary initial states. In 
connection therewith, it may be noted here that an integration 
applied to (74) and its companion enables us to express the 
effect due to an arbitrary distribution of impressed force along 
the line, all starting at-the same moment in the simplest 
case. Put edy for e, and let e be a function of y. Then. 
integrate with respect to y from O to l, using one or other 
formula, according as x is to right or left of the elementary 
impressed force concerned. But this is a mathematical 
development which is useless for our present purpose. 


(10) General Case of an Arbitrary Initial State 
in the Cable. 


§ 294, The expansion of an arbitrary function of z betweon 
the limits O and “ naturally rests upon the expression of the 
funetion for a single point. That is, we require to find how 
a charge Q, initially all at the point v, diffuses itself when 
controlled by given terminal conditions. As was before pointed 
out, the construction of the operational solution for a point 
charge is like that for an impulsive impressed voltage, with a 
difference. The latter produces a jump in the potential, the 
former in the current, at the place of application. A continued 
impressed force e at a point has its analogue in a continued 
source of current, led in by an auxiliary wire. The operational 
solutions to right and left of the source are given by (65), (66), 
§ 268, in which A is the current introduced, to -be given as a 
function of the time. Taking A — pQ makes the source impul- 
sive, and the case is then that of an initial charge Q. So, by 
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4500 f. 269, tha potential Vra sion the right ride af the point 
y where Q is impulsixely dew *** bulo ag 


a "a t et e- +B fece [o d^ im (B4) 

ee (en os e aie gi CAS AB badge uo 25 T naan 
“On the left side of y thé potential V, is to be. got by simply 

interchanging x nd y in the last formula. os M afl: 

i, Converting, (84) te circular. fonepions, by means. of qesi 

mal en the equivalent formula e e e e e 


F. dess + Rein) . (Zyse08 + Rein)e(t—2) 2. (85) 


© 
j 


og (R. Me (ande HA, EE 
‘ The final state must be either zero or constant. It must be 
zero if there is conductive connection with earth at either 
terminal that is, when at least one of R, and B, is not 
infinite; and it must be-finite when both are infinite, so that 
the charge Q cannot be got rid of. In the former case, the last 
equation shows the result at once, on account of the s which. 
occurs as & factor. In the latter case, it is the permittance | 
that controls matters. The charge Q is finally either uniformly 
distributed along the cable, if there is no terminal permittance, 
or is divided between the cable and the terminal condensers, 
Thus, the potential of the cable is M" 
Q. TU SET 

| | SS T8. A E 

if S, and 8, are the effective nera iatan of the termin 
combinations. This result may be dug out of (85), but is 
sufficiently clear without doing mat, -whioh n however, a 
useful test. j "lr 


Applying the expansion theorem to (85), we obtain 


(Zos cos + Rsin)sy . (Zis cos + B sin)s(1 — x) 20. 
Verse cossl (R? — 2,2,8) (sec - & () BE P (er). 


where $(s!) is as in (75) and (s“) is its derivative. We ‘have 
the same form of determinantal equation. This formula 
applies on both sides of the point y, both as reg&rds ‘the’ 
steady v and the summation. For thé steady state is con: 
stant, and the original operational solutions (65), (66), $268, 
become the same when the denominator venishás. ; „We may, 


` i 
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bowgraly exehánpé ir arid Sin (87), knd mate Other challgeb 
controlled by:th6-deterininarital equation: i170: 00 O orsi ay 
Put 0/8 1 and t= 0. Let u be the,rpsalt, Then 
= E „2er + Raln)sy . | (Ziscos + Rain)s(2 - 2) (88) 
vi^ THER | d „ cos (Zs R) Iser $ (51) )! ^u i (11J 
where u, is the value of v Witli-Q/SY 1. Here w représerits the 
initial state. Therefore u is the expansion bf the unit impul- 
sive function of z concentrated at the point y." It represents 
a great deal more than that, outside the, limits O and J, for 
there are periodic repetitions, though not periodic in the 
usual sense, except in the elementary cases of total reflection 
at the terminals, when we have the usual Fourier series with 
regularly spaced roots. 

"Given, then, a function Jæ) representing : an initial sls its 
expansion is 


-b et) 


using the previous expression for u; and, by introducing tlie 
time factor in the summation, we find what the potential f (2) 
becomes at time t. The ultimate result is a state of uniform 
potential—viz.; the total initial charge divided by the total 
permittance, including the effective terminal permittances. 

As regards the meaning of the expansion for V outside the 
limits for a, viz., O and I, which are imposed in the physical 
problem, we get some knowledge from the determinantal 
equation. If V is the potential at z at time t in the cable, 
free, from impressed force, its general characteristic is 
(A -V =0, where A is the space differentiator and q° is 
RS xthe time differentiator. Also, when the terminal reflec- 
tion coefficients a and B are introduced, we make V satisfy .. 


NY * —— 294-0 -14\ v 20,(90 
(Gg) ex) K) -f vo 


where in the operator on V we write A for g. Compare with 
(804). It is to be understood that in the two Z's the same 
change is made, or A*/RS substituted for p. Ño, if V ia A), 
we im by Taylor's theorem, € 276, 


(AA enh- -E uv. 
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This is the equation- showing the functional connection 
between the values at points distant 2} from one another. 
When the 2's are zero, it reduces to f(x +l) H- 0), showing 
the primary kind of periodicity. Further examination of (91) 
to see how this is modified by the terminal operators, would 
lead us too far away from the proper subject. 


(11). Auxiliary Expansions due to the Terminal Energy. 
Case of a Condenser 


§ 295. The expansion (89), subject to (88), has some right 
to be termed the expansion of f(x) in the Fourier series 
in question, because it is the one that depends only upon the 
initial state of the cable. It gives the potential at any later 
time on the understanding that the terminal arrangements are 
initially unenergised. Unless, therefore, the Z’s are mere 
resistances, the Fourier series (89), (88), may not be the 
proper one to use in the physical problem. It will still 
represent the. initial state, but will fail later, should the 
terminal arrangements be initially energised. So there are, 
independently of the above expansion, others which represent 
zero initially, and which only come into operation when t is 
finite. The number of such auxiliaries is determined by the 
number of independent ways in which the terminal arrange- 
ments may be energised. It may, therefore, be finite or 
infinite. If, for example, there is a coil at A and a condenser 
at B, there are just two auxiliary expansions. For the full 
specification of the initial state must include not merely the 
state of charge in the cable, but also the charge of the 
condenser and the current in the ccil. After the first moment, 
they are all connected. Initially, they are independent. 

A case in which there is an infinite number of auxiliaries is 
got by letting the terminal arrangement at either end bea 
second cable, of finite length. Another one is got by putting 
a piece of metal inside a coil. Without the metal the coil 
would introduce one auxiliary. The metal, however, which 
will produce a quite determinate rational terminal operator, 
will introduce an infinite number of auxiliaries, because the 
initial state will require a specification of the magnetic force 
in all parts of the metal, and this initial state may be arbi- 
trary. This case may seem fearfully complicated, but can be 
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worked out (in the case of a round core), without great diffi: 
.culty, by the operational method. 

To show the action of a single auxiliary, let there be a 
apna condenser. Say that Zo (Sep) and Z. O. Then 
the cable is earthed: direct at B, and through a condenser of 
permittance S, at A. 80, by (85) above, | 


„ 
coss (tani — f) 8 


represents the potential at z on the right side of y, due to the 
impulsive introduction of Q at y. And this expands to 


(= COs — 8 sin Jay . sins(l - 2) Q | 

dem 4slcossl (sects 81 ＋ SI 8% is 
S s 

which is valid on both sides of y. There is no outside term. 


The determinantal equation is | 
tan sl = / Ses, (94) 
and an aleran according to (89) constructs the potential 
due to an arbitrarily given state in the cable, with no initial 
charge in the condenser. 
Now as regards the condenser, put y=0 in (92). Then 
V= sins(l-2) Q 

17 cossi (tan sl 8/805) S, 
represents V, in the cable due to Q at its beginning. That is, 
to an-initial charge Q of the condenser. Or, if V, is its initial 
potential, we may substitute it for Q/S,. So 

sin s(l — z)e* 

N od ional (sec*s! + S/S?) 
represents the potential V at time t in the cable due to V, 
alone. Initially we have 


T sin s ) j | 
Om Vers: ‘game denominátor : (97) 


for any finite z in the cable. This exhibits the auxiliary 
expansion, Ve being any constant. The. one expansion, 


(95) 


(96) 
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This paso, is peculiar, ingsiauch, as the. same, operational 
‘solution seryes for the elementary charge in the cable and for 
the. terminal charge. The distinction is that. Q is. finite, j in one 
, case and infinitesimal in the other., I$ is. trug that in (92) Q 
may be finite; but. when we pass to. an initial finite, distribu- 
tion of potential, it is -replaced by Q, dy, the charge on the 
element du, which is therefore. infinitesimal... On the. other 
pans the Q for the condenser is finite. xe dw APS Ne a? e jq? 
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horny wal 
Pointa. of. Infinite bender, ant. 0 Fowler 
E ti Theqrem., D dk ee ee wr OR, 
6296. dug ons dd. presents 1 ere It is a 
conimon error that only finite functions: can be expanded’ In 
Fourier series. Fhat ‘this-is wrong’ may be seen by the above 
investigation. Go back to (88). Loet there be initially hs 
at y,, QS at ya and, so un up to 0⁰⁸ a yu 1 pontis 
being separate. Then | 5 


2 UU. DS. Wie (99): 
will, by (88), represent thé initial state of the potential at 
time t due to tlie n point charges. Tnitially; v is Zero ef 
at the n points, but there it is infinite, with finite- Space totals, 
however. Combine with (98). If f(x) is finite and don: 
tinuous, V v is initially finite and e except "al 
the n points, where finite charges exist. 

Nor need these condensations be themselves finite. ” The 
Q's may be infinite.’ It is, indeed, true that an infinite charge 
suddenly introduced. at a point y would in an. infinitely short 
time raise the potential of the whole cable infinitely. In this 
respect the solution would be of a useless natura.’ But ve ma 
combine the infinities so as to have finite results." Tlié simplest 
case is first to have two finite point charges Q and Qt 
distance 2 apart. Then bring them ¢loser, inerbüsihig Q! in 
the same ratio, so that Qz is finite: ` ‘Inthe limit te HAG lg 
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(ppinbysanzeo involving s; doubler infinity in Qa 5nd. a, coxrge- 
ponding expansion of the potential in a F., geries. Similarly 
as regards poles of hi her mt iplicity. 
Nor does the ‘matter end here If the self-induction of the 
line be inclyded,,the initial state must include a spécification 
of the initial current, as. well as of V. Fourier series are 
drivolvéd, and: süch à series has to express the initial potential, 
"whilst a/conhécted series expresses the tlili&l'cutrent./^ There 
May bé points Of initial infinite éóridensatiou ‘in both series. 
V 'KWotlier- éoniniód error is that the expansión of a fünctioh 
ihia serles öf sines ánd "cósines of h/, “n` being integral, ‘is 
"ühidüely détetmitied- by Foutier's" theorem „There are other 
'éxpansions:"' To show this (in dne way), let Z, = ~ Z, in (85). 
Then tan sl=0, or sl = Nr, às in Fourier's theorem. " But tow 
R. Z 18 0 also, or R= Z}, determines a distinct set of 
extis Northal’ systems, of the type e, where M is: constant. 
So we can expand a given function in terms of the usual 
ginisz and: dos, and the extra, functions. The. result is, 
therefore,: to tepresent another! function of * expanded in 
deris of the usual; sines and. cosines, with equally-spaced 
zoajs. i! Butit is not the expansion gof, hy. Fourier x theorem, 
though. it is equally true. I. will: give one or two examples in 
illustration of this. to. ae nU 
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nilo ther, cases wheieoever, go: far as I know, of real 
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practigal, Problems, the series of 8 in the, general norma. 
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fynction TE TUM where à is a constant, which. pre 
permissible and necessary in order, that real ..and, practical 
terminal conditions may be satisfied, differ from those, given 
by sin sl = O or cos sl — O, and are unequally spaced., If., does 
not seem to be possible for any two arrangements of reg} 
condensers, resistances, and coils, acting at the terminals; to 
act in concert in such a way as to bring the determinantal 
equation back to the original simple type. It is perhaps for 
this reason, or rather for similar reasons in other physical 
problems involving Fourier series, that it. has apparently 
escaped notice that Fourier’s theorem, in which the s in the 
normal functions is nz/l, n being integral, does not uniquely 
determine expansions of functions. It is, indeed, said to dd 
so, but that is another story. It seems natural, for the above- 
stated reason, that mathematical physicists should not come 
across exceptions. On the other hand, pure mathematicians 
would, perhaps, not arrive at them, owing to the peculiar way 
they have of regarding the subject of the expansion of functions. 
They would be concerned with professedly rigorous proofs of 
Fourier's theorem, and ofthe convergency, rather than with 
the discovery of exceptions. 

Guided, however, by physical ideas, though. applied to 
entirely unpractical arrangements, involving instability, lo be 
produced by latent impressed. forces, sét going by the real 
electrical mechanism, it is quite easy to adjust matters so that 
the terminal arrangement at one end of the cable shall, com, 
bine with that at the other in such a way as to bring the roots 
of the determinantal equation back to the original simple 
kind. We come back to l= ux, or (n )x, with, however, 
the important and essential fact that there, are extra, normal 
functions of an abnormal kind. And so we come to violations 
of Fourier's theorem regarded as a unique expansion. 


Origin of Two Principal Abnormal Cases. 

$298. Thus, equation (85) shows the. potential at æ on 

the right side of y, due to Q initially at y, subject to the ter- 

minal conditions V = -ZC at A, and V= Z,C at B. „Wa 

may write it 1 

v. (Zos cos + R sin) s. (Zu cos- Rsiri)s(1— —a) . (100) 
(2,2% - R) sins! ＋ Rs (% Zi) cos] 8 
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In general, with practical resistance operators, the denomi- 
nator only vanishes by the sum of the terms in it vanishing; 
then we have the determinantal equation (75), with unequally 
spaced roots, save in the limiting cases of terminal earth or 
disconnection. N eR 

. But let Z0 ＋ 21 0. | 1101) 


Then (Zo is: Re) sin =0 (102) 


is the determinantal equation. So sinsl — O, giving sl = um, n 
being integral; and also, 
| Zi, = RA, (103) 
where œ= = RSp. Here, when Z, is a real resistance 
operator, tlie left member is an odd function of p. So there is 
an odd number of extra special normal functions. 

Thus, in case of a resistance R, at A, we get 


R? = R:RSp, (104) 


showing one root, positive. In case of a condenser at A, or 
Z= (Sop); we get 
| R°S3p = RS; (105) 
again one root; positive. In. case of a coil at A, with 
Z,=R, + Lp, we get i 

| R? = (R, + L,p)*RSp. (106) 
There are now three roots, and three extra normal functions. 
But two of them combine to make an oscillatory function of a 
mixed kind. In general, the number of extras is unlimited. 
The physical interpretation will be considered a little later. 

If, instead of (101) as the fundamental relation connecting 
the Z’s, we substitute | 

3 
Z. re- R., or Ei- , (107) 
q Ly 

the determinantal equation becomes 


(2 - 3) 00851 — 0. (108) 


Bo cos 51 — 0, or sl= (n — 3r for the regulars, just as if one end 
of the cable were earthed and the other insulated; and, in 
addition, | 

" Zug = B? (109) 
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for the extras. So, with the same Zə there are the same 
extras as in the former case. But now, if Z, is a resistance, 
Z, is a negative permittance, and if Z, is a permittance, Z, is 
a negative resistance. | 


First General Case: Z,= - Z, 


$299. We cannot consider both cases at once very well. 
Therefore first examine the case Z,= — Z, Equation (100) 
reduces to 


_(Rsin + Zes cos) sy y. (Rein - Ig cos)s(l — 2) —. (110) 
(200 — R?) sin sl B 


Apply the expansion theorem. This had better be done sepa- 
rately for the regulars and the extras. Say V =v, +v, where 
ri is for the regulars, and v, for the extras. Then, working as 
in many previous cases, we find 


Q , 2Q.,(Rsin + Z,scos) sy. (Rsin + Zyscos)sz e, 
u'si^ 7 Ba SS oe 
where sl nr. The outside term represents the mean poten- 
tial—that is, Q/(Sl + S, + S,), where S, and Si ‘are the 
effective terminal permittances, which, however, cancel one 
another. But the outside term is only required when the 
terminal resistance is infinite at A, or x=0. Tox 
For the extra terms, we may transform (110) to 


t= 


_(Rshin + 20% cosh)gy . (Rshin - Zg cosh) (“ - 2 2, (112) 
(E? - Zo) shin gl 
in which it is to be noted that the p's determine the normal 
systems. We have 
d %. 2pdZ 
d (Zig? - ga 0 2. 050 
pj, PP — Re) = Re (118) 
when R?= Ziq’. Hence, using (113), and putting R= Zg in 
the numerator of (112), it, so far as the extras are involved, 
expands to 
Q 5 ge D pt 
8 shingl . ( +£ 25 49 (114) 
Ly dp | 
ranging over the roots of 20% = R?, 
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Finally, as before said, V = v +v is the complete expansion. 
The unit impulsive function is got by dividing by Q/S, and 
M the time factor, making 


(Rsin + Z,scos)sy . (Rsin + Zos cos)sx 


"d iti 72 U R T. Zit 
+ 5 gett ty -D 
shing/ . (a p Dda (115) 
o dp 


where the extras are in the second line alone. Herein Z, 
may be any rational resistance operator. It follows that 


f) = f wav dis 


is the expansion of an arbitrary function f(x). 

Equation (115) being general, has the failings as well as 
the merits of general results. But we can easily interpret 
specially simplified cases. 


Equal Positive and Negative Terminal Resistances. 


§ 300. The simplest case of all is that of a positive resistance 
at A, and an equal negative resistance (to be interpreted 
later) at B. There is but one extra, as per (104). Denote the 
extra g by h for distinctness. Then h=R/R,, the reciprocal 
of the effective length of the terminal 5 Ro in terms 

of the cable. Therefore, since dZ,/dp =0 


B- p 2 ein verde, (hs veo) (117) 
“shin Al — *1 hts 25 


expresses the unit impulsive function. 

Let f(z)=1 for example; that is, start with a uniform 
potential in the cable. Then an easy integration gives us the 
following expansion :— 

Pd > h (Asin + scos)sz | 
5 ( a NE l), 118 
1e, FFF 
where sl=7, 2r, 37, &c., the terms with even multiples having 
zero coefficients. The introduction of the time factor to every 
normal function shows the result later as usual. The summa- 
tional part ultimately vanishes. The outside extra term 


increases with the time. 
u 2 
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We may write (118) thus, it si/m is pai to, the odd 
integers: — e 
ar . 2 . he Min S 4 s hs cos n 

| ZI i 19 
T eae Uae) D gus): A" 


The function on’ the left. side is apparently ciated in’ á 
F ouriér series. But it is not a Fourier series in thé ordinary 
sense. It absolutely violates tlie conditions settling the size 
of the'cóeffie ents according to Fourier's theorem. It Is only 
one example in a million, however. It illustrates à property 
of the wonderful function e. 

We may verify (118) by the conjugate property of irofmal 
systems. This is an absolutely sound method, provided we 
havé/ all the normal functions at command. One normal 
kunction is &, the type of the rest is (hein + sos) z. Bu 


‘the extra ore is conjugate to the rest we see thus - z it 
ih (hs sin aedi). d = fs 2 (sin gx) dz : 9. „020 
0 
Also, if w, and w, denote pm two of the: PME. "n may 
Sen that : i 75 N 
l 
E J ww d — Q. 121) 
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SN es d Pairs supp xyfrasT ur 
If, therefore, we assume that 


Ia ag a gu gor DUR 
TR X f(a) = l= A be 4X Avus ` E X D (122) 
we can isolate any coefficient by quadratures. Thas : 


Doo c C04 5 


"X , 40 — Jed e el 2 „ ie ad, 
L4 ` 


i (128 
ML ohe 45. I n : 
finds Aja and any one of the reat is s found by 
T" l „ „ A1 
[urea 2, c 
=. =a (1- sink. " i, (124) 
J adr : ILE e | uty an ! 
0 8 , “i 


Comparing with (118), we verify that result. m quantity | 
h may be positive or negative. Changing its sign merely makes 
.the positive and negative resistauces change places. Between 
the two, with 10, we have the case of terminal disconhec- 
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tion. The conjugate property may be readily applied to the 
&hit impulsive function (117) itself, 50) as: to verily ‘that 
formula, ` 

0 ÅS regards the expansion of the left, member of (119), if 
dono according to Fourier's theorem, the physical assumption 
would, be. such as to make the- normal systems be cossx and 
giyse and. this would correspond to an entirely different state 
of things. Out of physics came tho subject. of expansion in 
normal functions. _ Unto physics should we return for fresh 
inspiration. r a 
lu Equal Positive and Negative Terminal Permittances, 
2483301. The next simplest ease is that of. à terminal con- 
denser: Bay that Z= (Sey) at A. There is but one extra 4. 
Denoting it by h, its value is S/S, Also, by using the new Z. 
in (113), we see that the result is — R? instead of +R’, as in 
the last case. So, by (111) and (114), v we pna oe the new 
uͤnit impulsive function is 


HE 2 SG sin-+.Z,scos)sy . — sin + Z oS COS) ea 
R+ shin Ad 
ee d | (425) 


i bas kd 
where the extra function i is the js term. Here sZ gm = — h/s, 
and we may write (125) more simply, 


p 1 


watt > 


(ssin— -hcos)sy .(ssin—hcos)sz het (1 26) 
hs! ^5 . Shin 


Applying. this u to the 8 initial state f S(x)=1, we 
‘obtain 
: n sin- cos), |. 
J(z)21- =l- i iret p> et (i ad (127) 
which gives an other expansion of & not conforming with 
, Hqurier’s theorem. In (127) sl has the values r, 2r, 87, &c.; 
"and the coefficients of the terms belonging to 27, 4r, &c., vanish 
as before. The formula fails at the terminals, on account of 
the condensers. — 
| The normal functions are now eben the sole extra function, 
and, an infinite series of the type (ssin - A cos) sz, including 
the case s=0, ox a constant term. But to verify (127) by the 
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conjugate property, we must take count of the terminal, con- 
: densers. E if. : 2 
P .  w=(ssin - h eos) se ; | (128) 


be taken as the normal fonction along the cable, it must ‘be 
| supplemented by | 


w= U, = cos sl, | - (189) 


al the terminals. Similarly, the normal function «^* must be 
supplemented by 1 at A and €" at B. The mutual energy of 
e, &., and w, &c., is therefore | " 
Soin, tf Beda + Sen, X (180) 
which, by the previous two equations, may be seen to vanish, 
thus proving the independence of the system e &c., and any 
one of the w systems. 
Similarly, we may show that the mutual energy of two w 
systems is zero. That is, 


O= Succ, T fA S wu dac + Sub, ibn, (181) 
(x=) (xl) 


if w,, and w, are any two -different regular normal functions. 
I have not done it, but have no reason to doubt it. Then, all 
the normal systems being proved to be independent, quadra- : 
tures find tne coefficients when we assume 
f(x) 2 Ay - S A,w, + Be*, (182) 
But there are different ways of doing it, according to whether . 
F(x) is the complete initial state, or whether the condensers 
are initially charged as well. In the latter case, if V, and V, 
are their initial potentials, we find the coefficient of any 
normal system by forming the expression for ihe mutual 
energy of the initial state and the particular normal state, 
using (180) or (181) to isolate the coefficient. Thus 


A. 8 M T fI Sw, f(x)dx + Si Vivian 
Solin Tr Jo! Sude + Sywi, 
finds A,, if 2% and wi, are the terminal values of w, And 
B= S Vo / Sf(a) eda + Mn 
B, T./ Seda + Sie € 
finds B. The formula for A, also answers for A, if it be 


taken to mean the coefficient of — h, which is what w reduces 
to when s=0. 


(188) | 


(184) 
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Now, in the case of (127), Nr) alone is existent, and we 
must make V, and V, zero in (188), (184). Doing this, amd 
developing the results, we shall arrive at (127), and verify it. 
We. may also use (188) to obtain the effects due to V, and Vi. 
Initially we must have zero expansions—that is to say, 
‘expansions which represent zero, except at the terminals. 
To find the proper expansion to represent V in the cable 
due to the initial charge 8,V, of the real condenser at A, and 
the charge S: Vi at B, put Ar) = O in (188), (134), and evaluate. 
The results are 
| 2 V,cos sl - V, a Vo- Vi 0 — 
J 
to be used in (192). The result is therefore 


, (185) 


p> 


o. 2V0 Vi ey Vo Vi 1 X (V, coss! - y) (sin = ied 


J-e 
(186) 


The 0 on the left side expresses f(x), the potential of the cable 
everywhere, except at the terminals, where, on account of the 
condensers, special interpretation is needed. 

If we assume V,=V,, the mean term disappears, and we 
reduce the last result to 

2 2 5. (sain -A cos) tz (1 oog. 
0z er X ls cos si), (187) 

where only the odd values of u in nu / l are effective. This 
corroborates (127). 
. If we multiply (127) by V,,. it expresses V, all along the 
cable. Adding the result to (187), we obtain Le 1. This is 
obvious by-arithmetic. But it means more than that here— 
namely, that if the initial state is V, constant in the cable and 
both condensers as well, it will remain constant, because there 
is nothing to disturb it. 


Physical Interpretation of the Abnormal Case of § 300. 


§ 302. If we.say that the equation to be obeyed at one end 
of the cable, say at B, is V=R,C, and further say that R, is 
& positive constant, the most obvious interpretation is that 
B, is & mere resistance. The equation then asserts Ohm's 
law simply. But this is not necessarily the interpretation. 
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What the equation asserts is that the ratio of V. toC ris positive 
and constant. There may therefore be any electrical arrange 
ment that will produce this result. A distortionless circuit will 
do it, and in^mány ways. Electric and magnetic energy are 
then involved, either with or without waste of energy by con; 
ductive resistance. The distortionless circuit will: behave te 
an impressed’ force precisely like a resistance. 1 
Similarly, if we say that the terminal condition is. V. = = B., 
wliere Ri is still a positive constant, we do not assert that 
—R, stands for a negative resistance. ' That would make 
Bonsense, according to the commonly understood, electrical 
law. Any arrangement that will, when acted upon by, an, 
impressed voltage, compel the current to obey. the law, 
V= R., is what is implied by that equation of condition: 
We are not obliged to enter any further into detail as to how 
it is to be done. A source of energy ib involved, of course, 
which, however, does not require any specialisation, Siticó the: 
resultant effect is embodied-in the law. ate o LE 
To save circumlocution, it is obviougly convenient to speak! 
of a negative resistance, to beundersteddiay ‘above: ' " Now put? 
a positive resistance at one end of:, cable, bay at AT sg" AH 
equal negative resistance at B, and \letrthe!oable te initially” 
charged at one place, say with aichurge.Q at. ). T Hs hare” 
instantly begins to spread, and raises 4he Dotentfuls at and" 
D slightly... There is, therefore, & current on the cable atA 
but into the cable at B.: The; former is normal, thé {dtte 
abnormal, due to the terminal resistance being negative at Bio 
The B end of the cable therefore becuniss charged faster tan 
the A end, and the higher its potential is raised thé Stronger“ 
becomes the current into the cable. At the- A end; o the 
other hand, where things are normal, the ourrenb due tothe” 
initial. charge would first rise to. a maximum ard then fall! 
slowly to zero. But the continuons entry of fresh charge at 
B alters matters. It spreads all along the cable, from D £o A. 0 
raising the potential of the whole cable. The ultimate result, 
therefore, when the normal effects due to the initial charge h 
have subsided, is a state of positive charge. increasing. con- 
tinuously with the distance from the A end, and increasing; 
continuously with the time. This is the meaning of, the extra, a 
normal function % kor the Potential. The current to match | 


M" 
ys p TO ALERT peso En 
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is directed from B to A. Both are associated with the time 
factor e, where p= RS. 
„The equilibrium state of zero potential is accordingly 
unstable“ An infinitesimal charge arriving at B is sufficient 
to disturb the equilibrium, Which way the current will set in 
at B will depend on the sign of the initial point charge. If V 
becomes positive current will enter the cable, and continue to 
dd so. If negative, current will leave the cable at B, and the 
cable will become charged negatively. ` 

An arbitrary initial state of electrification in the cable, left 
to itself, will in time either wholly disappear, or will be 
replaced by the distribution ee x constant. Equation (117) 
determines the behaviour fully, when applied to the initial 
state. An initial state of the type 


a a eee 


| w= (hsin + scos)sz 


dd. to ‘equilibrium, as may be readily seen by its satis- 
fying the abnormal terminal condition at B, the current and 
the, potential having opposite signs there. Similarly, the sum 
of any number. of suchidistributions, of any sizes, will subside to 
equilibrium. ;,. Bus they cannot make up an arbitrary distribu- 
tion, because the. abnormal! distribution is léft out. An initial 
distribution of the: type &, instead of subsiding, increases 
with the time: In order that no term of this sort should 
enjer,. the, initial. state must be specialised so AS to exclude 
it. Thus, the first equation in (123) settles the coefficient 
of e, Jt is zero if the integral of che product of the initial 
state and is zero.. This is the case when the initial state 
is the sum of a number of systems of the regular type «w. 
The. si Simplest cese, however, is to have two point charges, 
one. Positive, the other negative, with their sizes suited to 
their distançeg from B. Thus, if | | 
F Quen Q=, 
Qi And Q; being the charges, at y, and y, respectively, the 
expression for u in (117) shows that the abnormal term e 
does not exist. 
After sd much detail concerning this simple abnormal case, 
others · of a similar character may be very briefly treated. As 
for why’ they are considered at all, an anecdote about Dr. 
EHiotson komes in useful. One of his students said he did 
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not see the use of studying morbid physiology ; it ‘was so - 

unnatural. The doctor told him he was a blockhead, adding, 

“Tt is only by studying the e that the true conditions 
of health can be ones Ms ue 


Positive Terminal Resistance and: Negative Terminal 
Permittance. 


§ 303. In the other way of simplifying the sence deter 
minantal equation described at the close of §298, we reduce it 
to the form (108), which indicates that we have the set of 
normal systems corresponding to sl = (n — Ir, and in addition, 
the set corresponding to (Z,9)*=R*. 80 om the solution 
for a point charge, is reduced to i 


Yi F 2, 
(q°Z3 — R°) cos sl 


dosing the potential at x on the right of y due to Q initially 
at y itself. Let V= Ur W, where U is the regular part, and 
W the extra part. Then by the e theorem (80), we 


obtain 
-3 20 C (Rein + Zy cos) sy.(Rsin + Zy en (189) 
R*+ (4,8)* 


subject to cos si=0. And, by the same process, we find 


(188) 


qe = 


ELAT (140) 
Zo dp. l 


ranging over the roots of R?=(Zy)?. The sum of U and W 
is tne expression for the potential at time t. on either side of 
the source. . 

As an example, take Z. — Ni, a mere resistance. Then there 
is just one extra g, of value R/ R. = , day. To balance the 
resistance Ro at 7=0, there is a permittance of amount -B/A 
at l. 

Now, if we put Q/S=1, and t=0, in U + W, it represents 
u, the appropriate unit impulsive function. It need not be 
written out, as its form is obvious. Integrating the product 
of u and f(y) with respect to therefore expands f(x) in the - 
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normal functions in igan In v parsona: if ee 1; we 
obtain the expansion | 


ee Ale lo. 
fa 2) 2 A l 
oh] 7 26 Pts? da 


in which the + sign is to, ds used in the odd terms, and the 
in the evens. Introducing the time factors, as usual, shows 
ay the initial uniform state changes to later on. 
The expansion (141) may be verified by the conjugate 
property of the normal systems. Remember that there is one 
terminal condenser. 80, assuming 


| 1 =A ＋ E A(hsin+scos)sz, | ( 142) 
we must have the identity 


8 f. Ade + Sie! x 0- - AS f DU "y „ — (143) 
which gives Ay, and also 
8 fade + Ssinst x0=A{8 J wide + Sin ein al. (144) 


which finds A. Here w stands for the general normal func- 
tion in (142). The O which occurs stands for the initial 
potential of the terminal condenser. Si is its permittance, 
= —-S/h. Carrying out (148), (144), we shall arrive at the 
coefficients in (141), and verify that expansion. 

An interesting modification may be mentioned. Put a 
real condenser at A, and a negative resistance at B. Say 
Z,— (Sop), which makes the one extra 9 be h =S / So. Then, 
instead of the above-used unit impulsive function, we shall 
find that 
lien E= (ssin — I cos) s. (s sin — Ii cos) sy $ 

cosh II +72 |? + 3? (145) 
is the proper one to use. 


Equal Positive and Negative Terminal Inductances. 


§ 304. Returning to the more interesting case in which 
Z= Zi, treated in $299, where (115) shows the proper unit 
impulsive function, let Zo be Lop, indicating an inductance 
coil without resistance. The determinantal equation of the 
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axting i:a cabio and, the. assumption of no; resistance makes it 
manageable. : Thus, ae "iid that, Z9 1 ad qobon 


: 21 4½ , 91 
97 bay | (14 
(i » 7 DEL P gu" ae 1 z T xb. — 7 6) 


finds the three extra ER is; p- g, Yi and 925 where 
N n (rH JD, - neg T1 Uns 


D LP 


Als, E vistns:of: (146), we -may,.write /e for, g. m 

(115), the part of the unit impulsive fuaction depending: npon 
the extras is given by. . . 5 6 cn) uy vea 2 
Bz/Log ° MEL eH. 

NM + (same Win p) (ame wih b 00. (i47) 

p sedo 8L,g. ‘shin K. eee Ae. 

| Ly 


The time factors to be introduced later ate e, pn H, The 
part of^u depending on the regulars is given by the first line 
in (115), omitting the 1 jt term, however, bécausd there is 
terminal earth’ connection. : 
ot the three terms in (147) only: the first ihcréasés with the 
time. The other two unite to make a real function indícatifip - 
oscillatory subsidence, but it is of u complicated mixed kind, 
because it depends on two inductantes sepsfated by the 
permittance of the cable. The full development need not: he 
given. 


* toe 
are pane eas 


' Impressed — dase Ze 20s 
3305. The same extra functions are, of course, concerned 
when the source is an impressed force; For example, let it 
be e at x=0. Equation (59), 8 291, ‘shove’ the V that results. 


Fut Zj= - Zi in jt. Then NEAR d Pen uu ud 
yatin - (Zas{B) 008}3(0 - 2, ua s : (146) 
á Ue HW sin ua io P0071 
gives Vin terms of e. Bog wu WIE uw deg Ag 
Specialise, by making Z,-R, a resistance: Theri. 
(hsin —scosg)s(1 - la) z y 
v- h (^ t S)sing | bonn E 1 01 m 


| wher h denotes E/By , ee e AEE ree 
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Put 20 to Feb the part independent -df-the uses ehaetiian 

develop by the expansion theorem (80), asin! previduséssest 

e 13 q 

l à b (d A She (^ sin + seos)em 

V=¢1- „ 180 
wA TM ht. V Shin dd, wo s Gn 9. 1 fs 9. m Sa 


e ^f 


without ihe time e That is, it, is the initial state, 
representing V =0 everywhere between z=0 and’ 1, and at the 
terminals as well. This ig because there id terminal resibtanta, 
Twithy summatien, we have sls! is uli to nr etj ull) 

We may verify the result by the; conjugate. property. 


sire that sasa 


5 d 


2- 01 -7 )- EP Z Asin Leco 22 (151) 
Multiply, by e7 and integrate slong the “able to find Ap 
Multiply -by (^ sin s cos) sz. and integrate. to find A The 
gdesnlis:are asin (150). : 

I give this case for the PNE of a senh which will be useful 
dy little, later,, It is got. id differentiating. (150) . to ae We 
ORR 11 44 ET 


a) da (Al cos 7 » 25 
E eis zí ee TET — — —, ift "EN 163 
ad id pee ez BUE: (st)? . 0 E a : 
fnt used iin diis Problemi — 5 do . 


Singular Extreme: Oase of e or + 4, being ra Cable 
: "e" equivalent to the Main One. | 

8:306, . Tt wil lie seen from the preceding that the abject: of 
5 Fourier. series is quite a large one. We find that 
we require to use series that look like Fourier series, inasmuch 
as the-wave lengths are the same as in real Fourier series, but 
(that the complete set of normal fanctions ineludes extra func- 
tions of the type &, where & is & constant, real or complex, as 
the case may be, the number of such functions depending upon 
the terminal conditions. These abnormal series are merely 
special cases of the general series got previously by leaving 
Q5iànd Z independent of ono another. If any one of the 
electrical constants involved in these operators, which con- 
stants are real and positive in real problems, be made negative, 
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we introduce something abnormal, because there is & reversal 
of Ohm's law, or of the law of displacement, or of induction, 
in some part of the electrical system concerned, and, as & 
result, time functions, as e, occur in which p is positive. 
Some cases of this kind were considered by me in 1882, and 
earlier (** Electrical Papers," Vol. L). The peculiarity of the 
cases above treated lies in the simplicity produced by reducing 
the wave lengths of tle regular normal functions to be the 
same as in the original Fourier series. I think I have given 
sufficient information to enable any competent person to 
follow up the matter in more detail if it is thought to be 
desirable. It is obvious that the methods of the professedly 
rigorous mathematicians are sadly lacking in demonstrative- 
ness as well as in comprehensiveness. 

But it would be out of place to elaborate further in this 
work. I will therefore conclude the present remarks on 
abnormal series with the consideration of a very singular case 
indeed. In none of the previous cases did we cause the 
terminals to be nodes of the regular normal functions, or 
make V «0 terminally in them. In the following we shall do 
this. 

Go back to (59), § 191, and make Z - Zi. This produces 
(148) above. So far it expresses V due to e at z=0 with any 
terminal Z, provided there is its negative at x =l, 

Next, let | 


Z,- 5 tansi. (153) 


This says that Z, is a cable identical with the one in question, 
or equivalent thereto, earthed at its end. We hzve therefore 


Zo é P VA 
— — 


| i 
= 2-0 z-l x= 2) 


three cables in sequence, two of which are alike, extending 
from - to +l, with a negative cable added from z — 0 to 2l, 
that is, a cable in which the permittance and resistance-are 
negative, without other change. This arrangement being in 
equilibrium, e is started and maintained constant. It is of 
little consequence to follow up the later effects. It is just at 
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the beginning that we require the behaviour, so as to obtain 
the proper expansion of the initial state. The condition (153) 
reduces (148) to the very simple result 


_ sin SL 
154 
"dans des) 


which makes V permanently zero at = O. This is highly 
anomalous. Expand (154) by the i E theorem. The 
result is arpatently 


V=- 7 21 sinsa e, (155) 


where sins! = O. Now this is incorrect, because the initial state 
is — e, according to (155). There is something missing. 

But there is some sense in it. For it makes the final 
current be CS /RI. By continuity, this, if existent, should 
be the current through all three cables. The corresponding 
state of potential would be then as in the figure. 


2 | Z, 


The zero potential at & = is accounted for. We may 
corroborate this by calculating the rise of potential in the 
cable Z, due to e, regarding the rest as a mere terminal 
arrahgement. It will be found that the resistance operator of 
the two cables“ from x=0 to 2l, reckoned at & = O, is zero, 
which is equivalent to a short circuit, so far as the cable Z, is 
concerned. So c establishes V in the Z, cable just as if there 
were an earth on the other side (the right side) of e. 

After this partial explanation return to (154) and (155), 
where the state of the middle cable is in question. The 
resistance operator to the right is zero, but then the potential 
at a =0 is zero, so there is compensation. According to (155) 
a complete normal system of potential would consist of sin sw 


* To find this operator we may use (59), $291. It is the ratio V/C at 
22:0, when Z, is zero, and Zi is — (R/s) tan sl. 
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fromix di.. x lpcombined with L sin sx’ from c Lup 
to | But it! is eadily to bd seen that we canfrot expand ani- 
arbitrary function in terms of these systemsoaglone: » For- 
instance, let VH) (any function) from 0, to J, zero from 0 
to * and V= J(2l - from d to 91. The energy TE ‘gerd, so 
the result of expansion by quadratures i is Zero. 

It is certain that (155) is incomplete. „And, int faet? W. 
may ask, Where are the abnormal functions necessitated’ » 
the negatireness of resistance and perinittance in Z1? "The 
answer is to be found by seeing how tan sl in (164) arose! It 
represents sec sl x sin sl, and sec st O is the equation belonging 
to the. extra functions. But the roots of, sec zl, infinite, in‘; 
number, are at infinity. The normal functions to gorxęgpond,, 
are therefore unmanageable from being ungetatable. Their 
influence, however, is in full operation. For the failure of 
(155) proves that the sum of the whole of the missing’’ 
functions required to make it represent the initial state truly 
ise. That is, we should have, initially, | 

PUE PG 
01“ „Een iay : . (1456). 
b. s} F r ( 
yf geet not gb S batuvotq 
where the first e is ihes sum of the missing terms. 


ni 


More General Case to Elucidaté the’ Last. ‘Terminal, ‘Gable ; 
Z, not equivalent to Main one.“ n 


§ 307. But to make this conclusion plainer, we should being. a 
the roots at infinity to a measurable distance (like. the. aboli- 
tion of that fraud 47 which has been purblindly inserted in 
the electrical equations), 80 that ‘wa can manipulate them, 
Take, then, 


-d, 0 
0 

. 35 fy ` 
instead of (153). The cable 2 is no "longer an exact or 
equivalent copy of the middle one. Then (148) makes 


ve as ee x8) a vi: (15 
sal rc tan sdo)sinsl, m 23⁰¹ P n s 
instead of (154). Here &« RafRis or (RES) -0'Pheabhör«i 


4 


mal roots are now finite. a foeni Exot dr odour od 
JE 10V 
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Let V. UH W, cU being the Panto of- M depending- upon: : 
sinslinQandW the extra’ pars. Develop in the usual w 
by:tlie expansion: theorem. Waäget e K UE r3 o den 


0 iod age e mos y 1 FA) i 
, 17 = sin sz fetal / $ 608 0o. 
o. Meet T 0 — *. — EN Totam J st) T D i i 
where. F. is the, constant, (BS: */R Sols 2 This U, evidently | 
reduces to the right member of (154) when c= 1, f. 21. 
The development. of W requires more care. : The extra ‘roots, 
een e eina s l 
, tan? 1 . “thantg, = PS (460) 7 

Whethër we take ¢ O- c to be than odi is indifferent, povided " 
we work . Bay, then, that - 


MEI i A (c 


| than 20 ge, a : Il TE i (161) i 
or, which is tho same, ` FCC 
„„ eee eal _ Leg, say, ` 5 ee S (162) 

which makes B 1 
(in, i qul, =A + h, BS A= = log 9; (163) 
provided c is less than 1. But if c is >1, then ö 
s 4% -A T itn 3 ly vw oig v (164) | 


instead, Where A is the game real constant. The form assumed 
by W when expanded i is, therefore, quite different in the two 
cases. At the point c: c=] there i is a jump, and Deoa care is 
required. 

oo us use PR with exl Then 


EL „„ (IT tans s) 


= -qhe(1-6) . (168) 
The ‘application of the expansion theorem to (158), so far as 
the extras are concerned, therefore makes 
ae, Ace e 
„ = — ———— ` 166 

w 2a- | a 

- dn this, the relation between g and g, is gl = fol, and in (163) 

n has to receive all integral values, positive and negutive, 

including zero. The nth term of (166) pairs with the — at 

to make a real function. But, owing to the exponential 
VOL. IL N 
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function in the denominator of (166), the resultant takes a 
rather complicated form, which need not be given. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to see that if F is an integer, the 
denominator simplifies. We then a | 
2ce 1 po 
| WSI Pa s. 
that is, by age > 
E La (Acos + nz sin)nmfz]l | 
s I-e — 1 T 8 M+ (nT)? il (168) 
where the summation is with tenpe, to n, which has all posi : 
tive integral values from 1 tow. 
Comparing the last equation with (159), we see that T 


becomes A and x becomes fæ. The quantity in the big 
brackets in (168) is therefore 


eX -a 17e -M ö 
he oe i (169) 

by (168). This reduces W to 
l Ww 2e 1 


crus (270) 
provided f is an integer. 
Let it be 1, i.e., RS? =RB,8,/,%, then 
W 2. (171) 


€ 


Finally, c- 1 makes W =e, as was to be proved. 

We have proved that in the singular case of identity or 
equivalence between the terminal cable Z, and the middle one, 
when the extra normal functions apparently go out of exis- 
tence, by the roots of the determinantal equation becoming 
infinite, they are nevertheless virtually existent, and must be 
allowed for in the expansion of the initial stato. 

In the more general case, in which there is not the 
equivalence mentioned, no such straining of the expansion 
theorem is needed. For instance, W in (168) may be tested 
in other cases in which f is integral, and be found to represent 
the negative of the U in (159). "There is, therefore, no reason 
to doubt the equivalence of — U with the more general form W 
in (166). 


^Y 
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Arbitrary Initial State when pA or —Z, is a Cable. 
Singular Case, 


$308. If ihere is no impressed force, but the middle cable 
is initially charged arbitrarily instead, there is a similar 
eurious limiting case when the terminal cable Z, and the 
middle cable are equivalent. The general solution (100), 
through (110), reduces to | 
Vi- sin aly + 97 51 sinse Q 


nsl S’ 


indicating the potential at z, on the right of y, due to Q 
initially at y. When oa the left side, interchange x and y to 
get the formula. The Z, operator is (R/s)tansl, as in $306. 
Developing by the expansion theorem, according to the 
roots ef sin sl =0, and denoting the result by U, we obtain 


872 sin sy Sn sz e. (179) 


Now this is exactly the same as if the cable were earthed at 
= O and |. See (22), $267, for example. 

But the latent auxiliary normal functions, which we know 
to exist in general, have not been considered. The con- 
clusion from the above result is, therefore, that in the 
complete expansion of the initial state, the sum of all the 
extra terms is zero. Only when t is finite can they be 
quantitatively existent in the total. They may be infinite 
then, should the p in e be infinite for the extra terms; 
but that is of no consequence as regards the initial state. 

To verify the above, we may proceed as in $307. Let Z, 
be not equivalent to the middle cable in ihe first place. 
Then Z, is as in (157), and Z, is its negative. The general 
. equation (110) is now 
v. _(e sin + tan solo cos) sy (c sin - tan syl, cos) s (/ = x) 3 (174) 

(c? + tan? solo) sin sl 
instead of (172) above. 

Developing this by the expansion theorem, let U be the 
regular part, and W the extra part. Then we get 


U- _ > y (cs (c sin + tan Solo | Solo COS) 82 y . (csin + tan sy, cos) $2 on , (178) 


e tan’ sol, 


ter TVI 707.1 ESAD VETO qo FOr IVI JAYA 
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in which sin sl = O, or mid 2, Kc. Andy i in addition, 
TaD " id, Qn UIT =i 


—8 po b Decr T (176) 
1) „ ed Ingens T A 16) gola «Shin 9% od ap kp II oot 
the Mon id ‘being as in $807, equations: (287) ve (108) 
finding the values of qs. The unit, impylsiye;function is the 
sum of U aud Wy wil t0, and: 0/8 = .- The U part 
subsides to equilibrium, whilst the W part increases with 


‘the time. © CC n sige p diii 
E Simplify 5 taking 7 = 1, making RSP-R BI and 9 A gif, 
The unit impulsive function becomes an uf e$ 314 LAS 


NV; Zane N — * iueT [A75 
y Aut TOR ae [ 
«Here the first PEN expresses. ‘the unit fungtion concentrated 
at the: point =y, with repetitions. outside the limits eon- 
cerned, which do not count, We. eonelude that. the, rest 
repreents zero between the same limits. Tha verifleatign ig 
easy, because the simplification made by assuming f= k allows 
of the reduction .of.the extra part to a recognisable m The 
extra ipid 8 A, iod ieu AMG ec qus cepa AOS 


ZR : ! { 4 Y 4 3.4 er od 7 4111 

. d E Tdi sen Gel. „ T8) 
ML %%% ꝶmß ng 8 %% fta 
1 n has all integral values, positive, negative, and zer. 
Or, which is the same, : 


n= rg. vat sg] (109) | 


d ; B . 1 
TER reu dide *. uy 


This, by 5271, represents & row of impulses (not of unit size) 
outside ihe limits in questions bus thé limits, therefore, 
%4 is zero, as required. ~- g e e O Ae 
Let u become v when t is finite: Thot: 7*0 Wan eii 

ue that. 00 bentq 
an Ean! an n i a! O= (480) 
' wliere H is RSI, and, the ua is with respect to 


"n. And for the extras, we have | l 
a opt e oat wep end E 


e iesp [asit +g ES - na? ^ cain) (ast) 
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17 . 10 OYHOAHT DITAZOAMOATONGA 021 
which makes . 
| oa 111 UA DA mE med vo v 
112 . eu], 182 

d + EM 20 e (152) 


(dvb) : ay 
whore H is as before; ‘and, fe rena ‘additional letters F, G 
gen in&xoduned, given by 05 ae es weed Nee cdi 


odi zr gon UD tL) tots 1 rere 51. . a Ly di Af adt 5 
nq og Lan FESP? = G — EUN iu 1 


ë 
pe c a tor if 7 11751 11 


Whilst "n "ubeides lo zero, Va usant. In ‘the 1 case 
of, failure, real gr apparent, which occurs when =, the 
extra part v, jumps from. zero, to infiniteness instantly. 


Real Terminal. Conditions. - Terminal Arbitráries - Case of 
„A Coll. Two Ways of Treatment. 


L-8309; Petürning now to real electrical conditions,’ one of 
the minor matters that remains to be considered is the 
oinfluente of the terminal arrangements: on the state of the 
eeable; when’ they are initially” ‘shergiged. The existence of 
audlliary functidns, one for avery independent kind of- energi- 
osption; hasbeen pointed dul. Also how, by means of the 
conjugate property of complete normal systems, their size 
may be determined. But the example given in $295, relating 
0 terminal candenser, und the later examples, were not 
sufficiently general to illustrate the matter Tally. So now 
"akò some other arrangements. 

Say the z — 1 end of the cable is earthed. ` Then Z,=0, and, 


RA (86), $294, M 
=- bag nt 
(seis nan me " e « (R sin + Zs cos)sl_ S 
Asdihe-polential : e £ 1 dne to Q at 5. 8 z and 
y makes the potential at æ (<y) due to Qat J. Differentiating 
the new expression: with respect to e and dividing by -R 
produces the expression for the current on ihe left side of y. 
((Putjz-O0 in it. The result is 
"m" sin ite "n" A 185 

oi iseqeot diw ai OF am Zp $ cos)sl 8 | ree) 


‘This is, therefore, the total carrent in 20 due to Q, reckoned 


(fam Jfk eight. Lg ct m edu ET 


m 
Vi 4 - 2 


P sin n 05 T sQ (184) 
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We conclude, by reciprocity, that a current momentarily 
established in Z, will produce potential at y, determined by the. 
same operator as is concerned in (185), when there is magnetic 
inertia in Z,. This is easily corroborated. Put an impressed 
voltageeata=0. The C due toit, on the spot, that is, in Zo, is 

CC 18 
20 T (R /s) tan sI 2 io (180) 
because the denominator is the sum of the resistance operators 
to right and left of e. This expands, when e is steady, to 
Gss (187) 
— AZ 
dp 
(and a steady term), ranging over the roots of Z=0. 

But let e be impulsive, say —pL4C,, so that L,C, is the 

momentum generated. Then 


6-7 L0, - LC Cung (188) 
Putting t= O makes the initial state. So 
LCa a | 
C=) 42 jap (189) 


must be the expansion of Co, regarded as initially given to be 
the current in Z0. 

Also, the potential at x due to e is got by putting L,pC, for 
ein (59), and Z,=0. This makes 


p sin sl — x) 


V 7 TZR) cos st LoCo | (190) 


operationally, or 
LCR sin s(1 - z) " 

Vez 3 008 si (IZ Japy = (191) 
by the expansion theorem. From this, again, (189) may be 
derived. It will be co: venient to consider Z, to be R,+L,p 
in the above, meaning a coil of resistance R, and inductance 
L, At the initial moment, therefore, (191) is the zero 
expansion required to suit the case of an energised coil, an 
expansion in a Fourier series representing zero within the 
limits, such that V shows what it becomes at time t later, as 
the coil discharges itself into the cable, 
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Next consider the same matter from another point of view, 
viz., that of independent normal systems. Put 
8 
R 
Since v=0 at =, these are the proper normal functions for 


V and C in the cable, provided s is suitably determined to 
satisfy v/e= -Z,ata=0. That is, 


- cos (2 = x). (192) 


v= gin s(l — ), C= 


Zo + tan 1=0=2 (193) 


is. the determinantal equation. Provided, then, we include 
every possible normal system subject to the last equations, 
we see that the initial state is fully specifiable by 


Vo- Av = A sin s(öI- ), (194) 
CoA =£ AS cos sl, | (195) 


wherd A is a constant. Given Vo and C, the conjugate 
property finds A. That property asserts that 


8 T „r - Loc = O, (196) 
0 


where tms v, are any two norma! systems of potential, and Cms 
c, the currents to match at = O, because there is magnetic 
energy in the coil, and electric in the cable. It follows that 
S./ Vovdæ - LC 
AAA 219 197 
S furda = Loe? d 
finds the coefficient À belonging to any system v, c when V, 
is given as a function of z, and C, has any value we like. 
Attending onlv to the.part dependent upon C, the result is 


— LC, 55 cos sl 
A = LÁ Mt (198) 
1 sin2sl 8 : 
(a) teen) 


which, used in (194), completes the solution so far as C, is 
concerned, since the state at time t is deducible by the intro- 
duciion of the time factor. It will be found that the solution 
thus got agrees with the former one, viz. (191), on expanding 
dZ/dp. Also, that (195) agrees with (189). As regards the 
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xL eonjbgate pespenty, (186) which ham been: used; its proof is ito 
be found in testing that it is true, when ‘the; proper expressions 
-fpr v and c are used. This reníárk applies in all expansions 
in normal functions. 1 shall; however, give later a general 
proof of the property. See aes et de Tom 
In the numerical execution of the abpye.case, it may be as 
| well to remark that there is "sometimes a Pair of i aginaries 
^'eohcérned in the determinanta equation, ‘which, might | "be 
. if We merely drew the 0 rves 


Miu, TN 11) . 110 TE 
bee "04031 


“yy tan sl, HUP es EVE 34198) 
yaad determined. the mots Je ad did 


(S 


Terminal Coil id, Condenser : dn. erga | 
5 310: Now take a case in which boch kinds of terminal 


p are concerned. Bay x, 2% o) 
ae EI "e z 1 a ; a 5 * 144.7 
BERD us Lom 2050. s‘ 00 
t that there are a coil and 5 in "s at = O. 
The — — aig wb mnn oi ben 34 vig 
O — qu) 


where pæ WRS, as usual, "Taking 1 the ada di 
as before, equation (192), ihe ‘current at z= 0 is the Mui in 
the coil. Therefore (195) is the expression for one of ihe 
terminal arbitraries—viz., the initial current in the coil. m 

. Other arbitrary is the charge (or the'potentialy of the’ conden: 
Bay. that the condenser is next the garth, and that its potent 
is v, i in a normal system and V, altogether Wehn. 7 


dean 210 Gs 412 


| ve | rem (Resp) s, IE cit ,,(808) 
where v ani c belong to the terminal. of. the: cable; and -aleo 


"jo 208 

s S s Sa. cd wipe os tà ) 

these being the equations of voltage for the coil sie condenser 
respectively. S300 ee oe i 


— (Bg Lug) 3 oos ꝛ2 3669 
N eee eee i 
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osis themqrmal function. fami-: Tig diay by (201% dirertly 

eby (209), becaimplified tion vist 21 li tsiy nanesi n: Paco? ed 

HO H Ha id. zoa Vi LS essa Dos cs s onn 8 ds 

leen msg 6 45 ECT face 1 FH 14 iH 
The initial lai is ardors Ss expressible by bou 

gef ad varn VEE Ae 5 Oy ia 22 Ae, B = SA) (206) 

e ^ Wn e A i8 3 constant, the. same. para “tor ‘every three 

echnscted fünctions, but differing ‘in the differant. complete 

systems. Given, then, Vo as a function of x, and Co and M 
(Wubitrarily, we dvaluate) any. coefficient A by 


: S/Vordæ + BV v LO. TL 
E VLA 0151 oof. ; 
B/vidz + Sw — Loc? (207) 
ea LE igi, SERE 
ipaum ifo oi. 0 Sf d dx . Servi — Liom ud y EE : (208) 


the — energies being of different kinds. as 14-0, 
(the value of C, ceases to have any influence on the value of A, 
as we see by (207), — the expression 


0 I is e e L % LAM a od 
gives the coil ununi p any finite value of the time. 
(LY E and Condenser in Parallel. 


ids If the condenser and the coil are in, parallel, ue case | 
18 somewhat different. .We now have 


" t* 
LOU Vct aw 


See BGS T rare mi Sp + A. puts Aan) 

adl fing n ft 2% e Ne Loy 
.,becanse. the resistance operator pA is the oimai of the 

Sum of the reciprocals. of the resistance operators of the coil 
and condenser; or.the conductance operator is the aum of the 
Separate conductance operators. 

( The potential v at the terminal of the cable in a normal 


odystans is khe potential v, of the condenser, 80 


m VI Ar Assin l 211) 

l ea ere one of the terminal arbitraries. 

45^ put, only, a part of the cable current enters the coil, so it 
is not the full current c that is concerned in the other arbitrary. 
ae have TO. 0a 2. : 919 

( | ito Eo r LP 212) 
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if 00 18 bae N function to associate with v. Therefore 
oe À sin sl | p 
Co 5 (213 
I e "IRL (213) 
is the expression for the current in the coil initially. 
. But to determine A to suit the initial circumstances, we 
may still use the formula (207), taking care, however, to use 
the proper expressions of the present case for v, v, and c. 


The last has now become the c, in (212), whilst v, is to be the 
v in (211). 


Two Coils in Sequence or in Parallel. 


§ 312. If the terminal arrangement consists of two coils in 
sequence, there is but one auxiliary function, because the 
current is constrained to be the same in both coils. Suppose 
eis an impressed voltage, and there is mutual inductance m 
between the coils 71, li and 72, la. The equation of voltage is 


e = (ri The + mpeg * (13+ lap) c + mpc, (214) 
where c, and c, are the currents. Both being equal to c, say, 
this reduces to 

6 z (ri Arz) + (HTH 2m)pe, (215) 
the same as for a single coil. So there is nothing new here. 
But if the coils are in parallel, there are two arbitraries. 
For we shall now have 
e (ri +l, Hei 4 in pes, (216) 
€ (7, + lap) c + Mpc; ; i (217) 
from which the resistance operator of the combination and 


the separate ones have to be deduced. Solve for the currents 
thus :— 


C (ra lp) - mp Cy (7, +1, 12 -mp 


— — e e aee 


„ 21 
e (i 11700 2 l ) - e (n 4- lpy(ra + lp) it m (21 8) 
These are the conductance operators separately. Their sum is 


the conductance operator of the combination. Its. reciprocal 
is the resistance operator. Therefore 


nth lp) lp) -mp 
71 T 72 T (Ly L 2) v 


is the required Z,, to be u el in the determinantal equation. 
Also, the previous equations for c, and c, give the proper 


(219) 
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normal functions for them in terms of e, which. becomes 
— v, the normal function for the potential at the cable end. 
Thus determined, the two arbitraries are DAc, and DAc,, 
to be associated with Av, expressing the potential in the 
cable. | | 

In determining A by the conjugate property, m müst not 
be forgotten. Twice the energy of c, and c, is | 


Le + lye} + Amel, - F, say, (220) 
or (Lei + mc) + (ez + mi) c; (221) 
and the mutual energy of Ci, C, and ci, c, is 
| (lc, + me) C, + (ley + mei) C, =G, say. 222) 


Consequently, given V, along the cable, and also. the values 
of C, and C, initially, the value of A is 


_S/V.vde G 


S vd F Be) 


which renders the solution of the problem complete, when 
the normal potential funetion v for the cable is properly 
determined to suit Zo, as in (219). The principle underlying 
these determinations is quite a simple one, and may be 
applied to the most complicated cases. 


A. Closed Cable with a Leak. Split into Two Simpler 
Cases, 


§ 313. The last examples sufficiently indicating the connec- : 
tion between the main solution for the cable itself and the 
terminal arbitraries, we may pass on to another minor matter. 
If the cable ends A and B are joined, either directly or through 
apparatus, with or without an earth connection at the same 

place, the two conditions expressing V/C at the terminals 
independently of one another are replaced by two conditions 
of a different kind. Some difference in the treatment is, there- 
fore, needed. It is not great, and may be readily inferred 
from the preceding. 

Take an explicit example. Let the length of the cable be 
91. At B, where æ =, there is simple continuity, without 


88 Tea an EEERTROMAGRET o TEOR uta peer SH NE 


imppsed condition, Gt, A, where 8 8.0 or. 3, there is a shunt 
or leak to earth. Tii is any sort mi leal, Geel bya resistange 


pperator, Zo We, have, 1o, see how , this arrangement, pill 


ni 2 - y ES 
— ——— — 
; Hina aeee — d 
i5 Vy | 19 f r 


behave. We may consider. three. sorts of ‘iproblems::,..the 
diffusion of a point charge initially at. , which wall give, by 
integration, the effect of any. initial state, of the cable ; the 
effect of an impressed force anywhere ; : and- the effect of 
terminal energisation, when Z,is ‘of a suitable kind. The last, 
howéver; may be inferred from the solution fon an initial state 
An the cable, so we need not consider it specially. 2) %% 
As regards 'Q at y." By inspection of the above diagram, 
and a little thought, we may split the problem into two, uf 
which the solutions are already known. Split Q into halves. 
Pair one of them-with-an-equal eharge-at-the corresponding 
point 21 jy. Pair the other with an equal tharge of the 
opposite sign ab the-eorrespending. Peint. The sum of the 
four charges is simply Q at y, so the solution i$ the same ‘or 
the four as for the original Q. 
"Consider the positive pair ‘alone, that i is, 20 at y and 30 at 
21 -. By symmetry they cause no current at B, and behave 
similarly in the upper and lower cables. At A the currents 
going to Z, are equal. They therefore unite and leak out 
through Z, Thus, each. niember of the positive pair dis- 
charges in its own cable in the same way as if it were insulate d 
at D, and were earthed at A through the arrangement, whose | 
resistance operator is 2Z,. This case hag been already c con- 
sidered. 2Z, may be constructed by putting Z cho, in sequente 
with another Z, or in other ways. 
I )!hbe positive and negative pair, on the other hand, produce 

no potential at either A or B, There is: no leak. ge current jn 
Zo, and consequently continuity of. current, beiw, on the upper 
and lower cables. So the 30 in the lower, cable. discharges, as 
it it were earthed at A and B, and so does the - 3Q..in the 
upper cable. This part of the complete: solution j js also known. 
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Puttin’ ‘these togethe f, Wë obtain thé compläte re Tesült, and Fan 
bes previous forinulik Without iho ré Work. tas cb dol 10 
' [n the’ dase’ of thie positive pair we five" this attangemeift 


27⁰ t- ad 
m mon PS A 
p —— 
: = LLL SEES 
: 22 Y P 
Y 2⁴⁰ : b 30 
dlagrammatically. „ $294. i 1 AS 8 7 1.— for 
y and t 0 ford. „Then du ae 
oA e sr lat Habe l . 0 . 
10 isa at 4 oÈ Y, . 
i Ur as SIN — Kos)! d- p 28 ^q 


vita Pic wb" RI ere $i 


expresses. ike potential at æ; on th’ right of y, in e lower | 
cable. Interchange z and y when & . 
In thie ease e the qas and bmp pair wo have this 


* ZF 8 
FC ac. e 
+ , A "D 
nftibuto fe 9! — à; C LETTER S 
r 4 — g D 
Quid ia Orta ws E ; 
4 : dk : e 
25711 do ta: ampa ' — Moo Li uei 
i a^ 
EP gG Fikes TETTE ear “yt ip ris E . | 
ze fila "ili nua dd te = e 5 „ ot 27 Pri 1 


and we may use. the quoted formula with Z-0- Za or the 
Special formula (18), 9267. The result! is that | 
Rone fae y jg 5 ae sin sy, 28 EE | (2). 


d DM 21 DES Sin! sine 2) 10 n E 


breasts the potential at * on. ‘the es of y in ‘the lower 
so n fle. upper cables the potentials are the same at corre- 
‘sponding points in thé first case, and their negatives in the 
second. Uniting the two formule, we see that. 


ganhore v es es ee 5 A (8) 
ais the Potential at 2 in the lower cable, when greater than y, 
"aid the saine with æ arid y interchanged when z is less than y. 
"Plo säthe Formula is valid all the way from y to z-2l, as 
và May! £06 by altering g x to 21 -, and . ADM. v is 
‘Qichanged, whilst v, is negativen | 
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The conversion to Fourier series is to be done as usual by 
the expansion theorem. Doing it in the most simple case of 
Z, Ry, a constant, we obtain 


V 8 2 sin sysin sz e” 


y2 Q Res cos + R sin)sy. cos s(l — l=) (4) 
Si ^ 2Ros cossl + (R + 2R/ i) sin sl _ ae 

which is now valid on both sides of y. In the frat summa- 

tion sinsl=0. In the second, we have 


tan sl = B/ Ru | (5) 


for determinantal equation. The result for the upper line ond 
not be written separately, being the same formula. 

When we make R,— c , we have the two cables N 
together without external constraint. We then reduce the 
above to Fourier’s periodic formula. Notice the way the 
constant term arises. The last equation has a very small root 
when R, is big, and the corresponding p is very small. In the 
limit the root is zero, and the result is a constant term showing 
that the final effect is a uniform state of poten tiak: in the com- 
plete cable. 


Closed Cable and Leak. Another Way. 


§ 314. If we should not notice that the problem admitted of 
splitting into two in the above way, we would proceed thus. 
Start with Q at y. This is an impulsive external source of 
current pQ =k, as explained before. Then let 


VI = eF eG, V, = H +], (6) 


where V, is the potential at x when on the right side of Q, and 
V: sho on the left side. There are four time functions to 
be determined, and four conditions which find them. 


(1). Continuity of potential at A makes : 
H I- cn G, 0 

(2). Continuity of potential at y makes p 
FAC = , ll. () 
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0. „ in the current at A males e 


- veg 0 -0 ene ai a 
bend. Or i 9 e ee, e ee ©) 
Hal 2 -i d 
uno tan- id n, = E 

(4). Discontinuity in the current at y n has a 
function of the nee) makes 


h=C,-C,=pQ, ses, 11 
. Or d qu 


pQ= E OF eG eer}. ED 


These four conditions determine the time functions and make, 
finaly, 
d " 37. j7 sin s(2l — y)sinsz + ssinsicoss(l +g- y) 
Mam Oe (18) 
sin si P sl — R cos sl) 25 
. -2298 


vi- V. Lein ge-) %S. B (14) 


That the determinantal equation splits into two distinct 
equations is shown by the denominator in (18), and it may be 
réadily shown. that the operator in (18) may be represented 
as the sum of two operators, one having the denominator 
sin sl, the other the bracketed part of the denominator in (18). 
One of these partial operators produces v, and v, the other 
wi and w, The expanded solution in Fourier series is the 
same as before got, of course. 

The difference between V, and V, is operationally exhi- 
bited in equation (14). It is equivalent to exchanging y and « 
in the preceding formula, and taking the difference. But 
this difference has no existence in the Fourier series. We 
can see that by putting the extra part of (14) in the nume- 
rator, when it becomes multiplied by the denominator, and 
therefore gives zero terms when the expansion theorem is: 
applied. We also see the same by observing that only 
even powers of p are involved in the extra operator in (14). 
But this extra operator is not of no moment in general. . If, 
instead of. the impulsive source of current pQ, we have h, any 
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function of the time, the solutions to left and right of the 
source are got by writing A/p for O in (18), (14), and the 
difference between the forms of V, ahd V, cannot be neg- 
lected in general; for example, wben / is simply periodic, 
and the algebrisation is effected by 7? = — n’. 

When we have an impressed fore: e at y instead of À or pQ, 
we can treat the matter similarly by either of the above ways, 
noting now that C is continuous and V discontinuous at y. 
Since Je at y, together with 41e at the corresponding point 
in the upper cable, produce zero current at D, or else zero 
potential, with similar effects at A, we see that the problem 
splits into two connected simpler cases. 


Closed Cable with Intermediate Insertion. Split into Two 
Simpler Cases. 


$315. In the above, Z, produced a discontinuity in the 
current, though none in the potential. But if we introduce 
Z, in circuit with the double cable, and have no earth connec- 
tion, it is the current that is continuous, and the potential 
discontinuous at A. The question arises whether the problem 


admits of splitting. It clearly does when Z, is a resistance, 
because equal similar charges at y and 2/— will produce no 
current either at B or A, that is, in Z; whilst equal unlike - 
charges will produce no potential at B or in the middle of Z,. 
So the problem splits into two, in one of which there is insu- 
lation at both A and B, whilst in the other there is earth at B, 
and earth through resistance 3B, at A. | 

That a similar split takes place when Z, is a condenser is 
also evident on consideration. The same may be said of any 
simple electrical arrangement which is divisible into similar 
halves. But it is not immediately evident that a split 
is possible when Z, is any electrical arrangement, which 
may have no sort of symmetry with respect to the 
cable terminals. It is sufficient to think of a coil and 
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a condenser in sequence. Given a charge at y, and an equal 
charge at the corresponding point. If it be said that if the 
charges are unlike there is zero potential in the middle of Z,, 
it may be asked, Where is the middle? The condenser and 
coil are not comparable in the way suggested. At the same 
time, the property must be true in a certain sense, because 
the combination of condenser and coil behaves to external 
voltage as a single whole. The same is true of any regular 
combination. It may be symbolised by an operator, without 
entering into its detailed structure in the form of coils and 
condensers. . 

The proper interpretation is to substitute for the combina- 
tion symbolised by Z, two combinations in sequence, each 
symbolised by 4Z,. This is easily done. The condenser and 
coil may be replaced by two condensers and two coils, all in 
sequence. Then one of the new condensers and one of the 
new coils in sequence makes 1Z, provided the resistance, 
inductance, and elastance of the original coil and condenser : 
are all halved. Similarly as regards the remaining new 
condenser and coil. Z, has now a middle in reality, as well 
as in imagination. A similar process is applicable to any 
combination. So, without actually doing it in detail, we may 
say that equal unlike charges at y and the corresponding 
point redistribute themselves in the same way as if earth were 
on at B, and earth on in the middle of Z,; or, without 
speaking of the middle, as if we substitute for Z, two arrange- 
ments each equivalent to 30, and then put on earth between 
them. 

So let there be a charge 1Q at y and 1Q at 2/—y. They 
move as if the ends A, B were insulated. If v, is the resulting 
potential at x on the right of y, we have 

V — ein cos s(l- a). 285 (15) 
either by (85), 8 294, with Z,=o =Z, and 30 instead of Q; 
or by the elementary theory in § 269. 

Also, if w, is the potential at z on the right of y dua to 1Q 

at y and - 1Q at 2l — y, we have 
( (2Bsin + Zscos)sy ; ua SQ 
101 = (Bain + Zyecos)el sin (l- a). 28 


VOL. I. 


(16) 
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by the same formula (85), with Z,=0, 4Z, instead of Zo, and 
| 20 instead of Q. 

It follows that if there is initially only Q at y, the resulting 
potential Vi at z on the right of yis. 


VI vi T w. (17) 


The expansions of v, and w, are to be effected as usual. I 
have given so many examples that it is unnecessary to exhibit 
the special expansions required here. The expansion theorem 
(80) is very easy to remember and to apply when required. 
On the other hand, the operational formule are much easier 
to manipulate. Note in the present case that there is a con- 
stant term in Vi. It arises from v, and its value is Q/28I, 
the mean potential which is finally existent because there is 
no leak anywhere. 


Same as last without Initial Splitting. 


§ 316. But as the above reasoning about the splitting of Z, 
may not be wholly convincing, we may justify its accuracy by 
a direct investigation. Say there is initially Q at y. Let 


V, =cossx, F -- sinsz, G (18) 
at x on the right of y, that is, from y up to x— 9l. Also, let 

V= Vi tsins(z - y). K (19) 
on the left of y, V, meaning the expression in the previous 


equation. 
The condition of continuity of the potential at; is already 
satisfied. We also require 


70 C, - C, (20) 


at y, C, and C, being the currents corresponding to V, and V,, 
obtained by the operation - (d/dx)/R. Doing this, we get 


pQ =sK/R, | (21) 
making |. Q,2 €, - eoss(z - y) . PQ, (22) 
and V. -V. einst y). * (23) 
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There are now only the two time functions F, G to bo 
found. The condition of continuity of current at the ends of 
Z, gives | PIE i 
4 (sin 201. F—cos2sl.G)= - F -cosay.pQ; (24) 


and the condition EE . 
| V, - V= 200, Es) 


which is the equation of voltage for Zo gives 
cos 2s] . F + sin 281. G F — sin . 2-z(- cos 70 
(26) 


These equations find F and T by the usual algebraical 
work. Using the results in (18) and (28), we obtain 


— 


sin e (Z ein / ＋ cos“. Z05/R) 28 
V= V, - sins (r- y) . sQ/S. . (238) 


These are the complete operational solutions without initial 
splitting. We see that the determinantal equetion does split 
into two, giving 


sin sI O, and tan sl = - Z,s/2R, 20) 


proving definitely the validity of the previous reasoning. 

Now, if we expand the above Vi by the expansion theorem, 
attending only to sin sl = O, we shall obtain the expansion of 
the vi in (15). And if we expand according to the other 
condition in (29) we shall obtain the expansion of w, in (16). 
Thus V, = vi +w, when in the fully expanded form. 

But the equivalence is also true in the operational form. 
To prove this, add together the v, and w, of (15) and (16), 
uniting the two fractions to make one with a denominator 
which is the product of the former ones. The result is (27), 
as required. 

The expanded formula for V, is the same as for V,. The 
complete solution for the whole cable from x =0 to 2/ is there- 
fore given by a single Fourier series, although it is separable 
into two of different types. The same is therefóre true for 
any initial state of the cable. The reason is that there is not 
(except at the initial moment of the instantaneous introduction 

02 


ve * 9sin 100820 - - æ +y) + (/R) cossy coss(2l — — ) sQ (27) 
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of the cases any sort of constraint tall the way fon 2-0 to 
2/. If there were, say a constraint at x =z, we should. want 
two distinct Fourier series, one for each side of z. The deter- 
minantal equation would be the same for both sides, ie nee 
would be a break 1 in the normal systems. E 


Closed Cable with Discontinuous — and N 


$317. We have done one case involving a discontinuity in 
the current, and another involving a discontinuity in the 
potential. But in general both will be discontinuous. Let, 
for example, the connection between «=0 and z= 2/ be made 
through Z,+Z, in sequence, with a shunt to earth put on at 


: 21 Vy 7 
— 

Va y : 
their junction. Let V, be the potential at the junetion, Then 
we have these voltage equations to satisfy :— 


vi- V. - ZI Ci Vo- V. - Z. C, Vo- Z(C, - 09); "ids 

and therefore have the two terminal conditions: | 
Vi=(ZitZ)G-ZCy 631) 
V, = Z40, - (Z4 + 2,)C,. (82) 

In these equations V, and C, mean the potential and partent 
at 2 = 20; V, and C, those at 20. 

If, then, tiere | is an initial charge Q at y, we can obtain ihe 
operational solution by means of equations (18) and (23) above, 
applied to (81), (82), to determine F and G. The result is, 
as before, a single Fourier series to represent both V, and V,. 


It sometimes divides into two sets. For example, if 21 and 
Z are e we get symmetry. 


A Cable in Olosed Circuit without Constraint. 

§ 318, The case of a cable forming a closed cirouit in itself 
without external constraint deserves some notice.. Fourier’s 
periodic theorem is involved, of course, but it has a somewhat 
different application to the one before made, If we have an, 
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infinitely long cable containing an infinite series of uniformly 
spaced point sources of equal size, we produce periodicity by 
symmetry: Every source produces a double wave, diffusing 
to the right and left respectively; and the effect produced 
‘at any point is the sum of the effects due to the individual 
sources. 

But in the closed cable, i in the corresponding case, there is 
one source only, and only two waves. The apparent multi- 
plicity arises from overlapping. The matter is best under- 


_stood by introducing self-induction to such a small extent as 


not to alter sensibly the shape of the waves, whilst making 
tho speed of propagation be finite, say v. Then, if there is 
initially & charge Q at the point y, it splits into balves, and 
two diffusive waves result, one to the right and the other to the 
left, each containing 1Q of electrification. The manner of 
this diffusion has been described before. The point here is 
that the two waves have fronts, which are at distance rt from 
the source, and which therefore rush round and round the 
eable in opposite directions. There is no reflection anywhere, 
so that the effect at any point z is the resultant of the 
overlapping of the right wave on itself, and of the left 
wave on itself. The potential at z makes a very little jump 
when either of the wave-fronts passes the place. There are 
two jumps in every interval of time equal to 2%, the time 
of transit of a wave-front round the circuit. Between the 
jumps, the potential changes slowly (relatively) by the natural 
diffusive process. As time goes on, the jumps decrease 
infinitesimally, and the steady state is approximated to. This 
is SV = Q/2/, the mean value. 

If we remove the self-induction, v becomes infinite. The 
initial waves therefore overlap instantly, and the little jumps 


“disappear. We now have continuous variation of the potential, 


* which is that due to the initial waves in reality, but with the 
proper allowance made for the overlapping. 


t + 


A 
e 


The contrast with the behaviour in a distortionless circuit 
is striking. After the initial splitting, the two half-charges 
would go on travelling round and round at constant speed 


without. any diffusion, though attenuating by leakage. 


But keeping to the diffusion problem, the charge Q repre- 


-sents the result of an impulsive current pQ at y, which divides 


. i — Y 
+ a > ? HET 
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equally to the right and left. Thereſore 
c, = et” gp, v= co Be ; (88) 
7 


represent the current and potential at z, on the right of y, in 
the initial wave. To allow for overlapping, the factor fora 
circuital journey is e-^*. That is, the second term in V, is 
ey, the third is e , and soon. The total is 
„ e^» RaQ - 

Verra 27 8 (84) 
representing V at x so far as the wave to the right is con- 
cerned. 


Now, the same point z is distant 2 -x+y from y, when 
reckoned the other way round. Otherwise it is the same. So 


c- X3 - ety) RpQ 

l—e-?4 99 
represents V at x so far as the wave to the left is concerned. 
The complete potential V is V; + Vz. That is, 


V. (85) 


y = cosh g(t - 4 ＋ ) RpQ. cos s(l — x+y) sQ 66) 


shin gl Ya sinsi 28 
Algebrising this by the expansion theorem, we obtain 
V= 812 27 + DE cos — ( 9) e, (87) 


where we recognise the unit impulsive function of Fourier's 
theorem, when we put £20. There is only one such function 
now, instead of an infinite row; because x and «+ 2ni mean 
the same point. 


Theory of a Leak. N ormal Systems. 


§ 319. Passing now to a third minor matter, something 
should be said about tho treatment of cases in which there are 
two or more connected Fourier. series concerned. These 
cases can be constructed to any extent by means inter- 
mediate conditions, and by combinations of cables But a 
whole book would be required. for a full treatment and there 
are more interesting matters to be considered. So all that 
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will be done here will be to take two or three cases of the 
kind, to be suggestive of what is necessary in other cases, and 
to exhibit matters of principle as well as practical working. 

Say there is a leak at 2. It may be any sort of leak, to be 
denoted by its resistance operator v. Let the 


- Vi 2 Vo 
„ e 
. Y l 

cable be earthed at «=0 and i. | 

There is one thing that can be done at once—viz., to write 
down the determinantal equation. For the sum of the cur- 
rents leaving the point z is zero, and each current is the 
potential at z multiplied by the conductance operator of the 
path concerned. Therefore 


0 = (Yi t Y, + Y) V. (88) 


is the differential equation of the potential at z, where the 
three conductance operators are 


1 Y 
Y, = cotes, Ya - cota(l - 2), Y,--. (89) 


If there are terminal arrangements at x=0 and l, Y, and Y, 
must be suitably modified. It follows that 


O=Y,+Y,+ Y, (40) 


is the general differential equation of the complete combination 
satisfied by all subsidence solutions, and the values of p satisfy- 
ing it, when regarded algebraically, are the values of p in the 
time function e of the normal systems. That is, the solu- 
tions are of the form È ae", where the p's are known. But the 
a’s are functions of x, and require further investigation. 

The above process of finding the determinantal equation 
applies when any number of circuits of any kind meet ata 
point. But it is important to note that any point in the 
combination may be taken for origin. The difference may be 
very great in the form of the resulting equation, which may 
be simple at one place and complicated at another; but all 
. the forms are intrinsically the same in containing a common 
factor whose vanishing determines the p’s in the time func- 
tions. 
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- Going further, consider the normal systems of potential. 
Let | 
V =D Ay, V,=> Aw, (41) 


on the left and right of 2. Here v and w are the normal 
functions. Since V vanishes at z — 0 and /, we require 


v=sinsz,  w=Bsins(l - r). (42) 
To find B, make continuity, or v= at 2. Then 


e sins(/— &) 48 
w = SIn 8z sina(i—z) ( ) 


Two things remain—namely, s and A. To find s, we have the 
final condition 


C,—C,=V/r (44) 
at 2. Applying this to a normal system makes 
sin 22 8 : e ) 45 
- g (coss Leine, find ; | (45) 
or . 
R sin si 
= F 4 
rs E sin s(l— 2) (46) 


This is the determinantal equation, and is equivalent to (40) 
above, subject to (89), in a changed form. 

Lastly, to find the A’s to suit any initial state, this requires 
the construction of A in the case of a point charge. Say 
there is Q at y, less than s. Then, by the conjugate property, 


55 (47 
s vids + J wde+X 
0 z 


The numerator is the mutual energy of Q and the normal 
system, that is, Q multiplied by the potential of the normal 
system at Q. The denominator is twice the excess of the 
electric: over the magnetic energy of the complete normal 
system itself. The part for the cable is explicitly shown. 
The part for the leak is denoted by X, to be found as before 
explained in special examples. | 
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But X vanishes when r is a mere resistance. Then A 
becomes 
E (2Q/S) sin sy 
2 sin 2sz p ) (? ao sin = - : 
8 


208 sin's(l — 2) 


48) 


This completes the problem so far as any initial state of V 
from 0 to z is concerned, by an integration. But when Q is 
on the other side of z, we must use w, instead of v, in the 
numerator. Else it is the same. 


Theory of a Leak. Operational Solution. 


$320. It will be seen that there is considerable facility in 
obtaining the normal systems, and also in evaluating A, 
provided that there is no allowance to be made for the leak 
itself, which may be a troublesome matter by the above 
process. But there is another way, whereby the evaluation of 
the energy difference is done by a differentiation without 
detailed examination of r. This will be explained presently. 
The same remarks about facility and the reservation apply in 
more complicated cases. But there is, nevertheless, a rather 
bad failing. We cannot, from the above normal systems, 
safely deduce the general operational solutions. If, on the 
other hand, we get the operational solutions first, we can at 
once deduce the Fourier series, and other sorts of solutions as 
well. 

We may, therefore, now exhibit the more general way. Put 
a charge Q at y, and see the effect. 


VI Q Y. z V. 
Y y 1 Y 
Start at x=0. First, we have 
| VI =sinsz. A, (49) 


satisfying the terminal condition. Next, as there is to be 
continuity in V at y, we require 
: V, — V, t sins(» - y). D. . (60) 
‘Here B is found by 
C, — C, =Q ; (51) 
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at y, and makes | 
V= V, + sins(z - ). 0/8. (52) 


Then there is to be continuity in V at z, so 
V,= V, +sins(x - 2) . D, (58) 
and V,=0 at æ =l finds D, and makes 
a.v v sin s(z - 2) 
Va= Va- Var sins(l— 2) (54) 


where V,, means V, at & =I. Finally, we have the discon- 
tinuity in the current at z, or ; 


Ve t Vu 
| Bains) (55) 
This finds A definitely, and makes 


eins (e - y) 427 Sine y) 
R sins(l - es (56) 


ME — sin sx 


: ar sin“ 
sin sz + E sins(l 2) 


This is the complete operational solution. Q is h/p, where 
À is an externally introduced source of current, which may in 
general be any function of the time. It is made impulsive 
specially to suit the treatment of an initial state. 

As regards V,, it is found by (52). It will usually differ 
from V,, though not in the Fourier series solution for an 
initial state. It will be found that V, differs from V,, com- 
paring (52) with (56), merely in the interchange of z and y. 
Finally, we may use the moditied V, in (54), and obtain 


er sin s(l — x) 
V. = -sinsy ein) — 5 (57) 
sr sins 8 

. Binsz4- — —— —— 
R sin s(t- s) 
There are two distinct expansions, one for V, and V,, the 
other for V, They follow from (56), (57), in the usual 
way, by the expansion theorem. But, denoting the common 


denominator sin sz-- ... by D, so that D =O is the determi- 
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nantal equation, we can simplify the numerators by use of 
this relation. Then the expansion theorem makes 


2Qs . ; 
| - gg Sin sz sin sy 


sin CE ＋5 cot 82 + ü £ cot «(t — ) 


Similarly for V, The form " the denominator was first 
changed in order to bring the relation (40) above into view. 
It may be verified that (58) agrees with (48) when the leak is 
& mere resistance. But (58) is far more general. The leak 
may be of any kind, r being a rational function of p, and 
therefore of $. When r is not a rational function of p, the 
expansion (58) fails. A definite integral is . But the 
operational solution (56) remains true. 


Evaluation of Energy in Normal Systems. 


§ 321. The object of altering the form of the denominator of 
(57), so as to make the function in the big brackets in (58) be 
the active determinantal factor, as in (38), (40), was to intro- 
duce a point not noticed in the previous. According to (58), 
the value of the coefficient A is given by 


Q sin s 

am RS d erum E yim Gui (59) 
sin?szx — ——- * * zi 
9s ds 
This is the same as 

a 60 
ux 2. (60) 

2 dp 


if Y, is the conductance operator at the point z, i.e., the sum 
of the conductance operators of the three paths meeting there. 
Now the general formula to find A from the conjugate pro- 
perty goes thus. Let there be selected any two normal 
systems, belonging to p, and y, say; let U,, be their mutual 
SE and T4 their mutual n ab energy. Then 


expresses the conjugate property From. which it follows that 
A, = U 01 — Ts: (62) 


Un- Tu 
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is the coefficient for the term involving p, ; if Ua is the mutual 
electric, and T, the mutual magnetic energy of the given 
initial state and the normal state in question, whilst U,, and 
T,, are double the electric and magnetic energy of the normal 
state itself, 

The numerator in (60) agrees with (62), of course, because 
of the confinement of Q to a point, and because there is no 
mutual magnetic energy. There would be, if the initial state 
involved magnetic energy in the leak r. The denominator of 
(60), therefore, represents the denominator in (62). That is, 


,dY | 
Un Tas ‘a j (68) 


Pi 


for any normal system, which is here the first one. We need 
not use the suffixes, which may confuse, but, , keeping to one 


normal system, write 


,dY 
UTZ dp’ (64) 


understanding that Y is reckoned at the place of v. Now, 
this property is general; z may be any point in the system, 
v its potential there, and Y the corresponding conductance 
operator. The variations in v will be exactly compensated 
by those in Y. 

To illustrate, divide Y into its three members; then 


U-T- 4 + Y, Y;). | (65) 


Here Y,is the ratio (conductance operator) c/v for the first 
path, Y, for the second, Y; for the third, all with the same v, 
but with different c's. And 


d c dc dv ;d v | 
v2. lat l = — 
D ae a est a 


We may therefore write 


„dZ, „ d, ad% 0000 n 
-(U-T)= "us ap dp —— 6 ‘dp’ . (87) 
if Z,, &c., are the resistance operators. 
At the point z—that is, at the leak, there are three ¢’s and 
Z's to be allowed for. But the last two c’s may be expressed in 
terms of the first, bringing us to a result of the form cjdZ/dp. 
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| If, however, any other point in the cable be taken, there are 
only two c's, two Y’s, or two Z's, and the c’s are equal. Then 


SU ders (68) 


where Z is the sum of the resistance operators to right 
and left of the-point in question, which may be any point. 
dZ/dp is an inductance operator, and dY/dp a permittanoe 
operator. 

It will be as well to illustrate these remarkable, though 
somewhat abstruse, properties explicitly. Take then the 
simple case of terminal earth connection and no intermediate 


21 Za | | 
a : Y 
condition, so that the normal system is simply 


v= sin sx, c=- ü COS sx, (69) 


s having any value making sin sI = 0. Here 
21 R tan sz, Z, = s tan s(/— 2), (10) 
8 


are the resistance operators to leſt and right of the point 2, 
and their sum is E "- ; 
g.B sns — 71 

s cos sz cos s(l — 2) (71) 
so that ¢/Z would be the current there due to e on the spot. 
Also d/dp = — (RS/2s)d/ds, since RSp = =; so 


dZ HSI coss O RS! 1 


TTT 
because sin s/=0. Therefore 
a 
a isi R? Vu x | (78) 
' Consequently, if there is initially Q at y, it expands to 
mE Y- y; Q sin sy sin sz (74) 


ioc 
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which we know to be right. Of course the best place for z is 
ataterminal. Then only one resistance operator is concerned, 
and it goes simply. 

Again, do it in terms of the conductance operators. Here 


dY . RS d 
e ae 3 N Ll ) 
d» zin 8 — 2 4 gt f cot a(l — 2) R, (75) 


which also works out to the result 18“, independent of the 
position of z Here Y is the sum of the two conductance 
operators to left and right of z. 

The practically useful point is this. If the evaluation of 
U - T by integration is troublesome, which is particularly the 
gase when there is externally connected energy to be allowed 
for, we can avoid it altogether by means of the identity (64), 
choosing the point of reference so as to make the work as 
simple as possible. We do not, therefore, need to form the 
operational solutions and apply the expansion theorem, if the 
only object is to develop the proper Fourier series. | 

It may be objected in the above that in taking v=sinsz, 
and assuming v to be potential, or the transverse voltage, we 
are violating dimensional properties. The objection is valid, 
though rather superficial. To be very particular, we may let 
A sinsz be the normal system of potential, A.being the same 
as above, and so have a symbol to put the dimensions in 
(though they are not known, by the way). But this will make 
no difference in the end, and will complicate the formule 
somewhat. Or we may let a sin sr be the normal system, and 
let a be represented by a unit factor. For unity, though . 
constant in a certain sense, may have any size and any 
dimensions. 

A more important objection is that I have given no proof of 
the general properties used, except what may be contained in 
the actual verification in the examples used, which is suffi- 
cient as far as they are concerned. But the fact is, that the. 
expansion: theorem, and the conjugate property, and the 
equivalence of the integration and the differentiation ways of 
working it, being general matters, are best proved in a general 
manner, out of the general equations of dynamics, which, 
in their application to electromagnetics, will be considered 
separately. [Note 5, p. 544.] | 
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Initial States in Combinations. 

§ 322. The following way of regarding the matter is useful 
in combinations. It has the advantage of compactness. Imagine 
any combination to be disturbed by the impression of a current 
upon it. Let the current be A, and its point of entry be denoted 
by y. Then 

h=Y,V, or Vl v (76) 
: Y, 
is the connection between A and V., the resulting potential at 
y, if Y, is the conductance operator there, or the sum of the 
conductance operators of the paths open io the impressed 
current. The path of entry is not counted. 

If Y, is known, (76) may be algebrised as it stands. But 
to represent. an initial state of charge or electrification, let 
h=pQ, where Q is constant. Then 


y X. ( 7) 
expresses the potential at y due to the impulsive entry oi the 
charge Q; and its expansion is 


23 i + steady term, (78) 

Y; 
ranging over the roots of Y =0, the accent meaning differentia. 
tion to p. There is a steady term if p/Y, is finite when p =Q. * 


This is exceptional. 
Now to find V,, the potential at some other point x in the 


combination, we require to multiply V, by the operator V,/V,; 
as in | S 
V= D, (79) 
: (V,/ V.) Y, 
Dut in a normal state, such as the general term of the 
expansion refers to, we must multiply by CLE if v is the 
normal function. This makes 


v. ä e. T Au, ert. (80) 


% y 


Now, the coefficients À are subject to the conjugate property, 
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and determined by (62). The numerator Qu, agrees. So the 
denominator i is U—T. Or | : 

| VI. | xq E cbt. (81) 
But U - represents an integration extended over the whole 
system. It is fixed when w is fixed at any point, and has 
nothing to do with the value of y, the position of Q. There- 
fore the alternative form of U- T shown in (80) must be 
independent of the position of y, so that 


v. - y Qus e, | (82) 


where z is any point, and Y, the conductance operator there. 
(But do not choose a place where « vanishes, as that will 
require a compensating infinity.) Lastly, if there are only 
two paths meeting at z, we have the equivalent.form 

v. T. Quae, (88) 
mE 
by (66), (68), "€ c, is the normal current at z, correspond- | 
ing to u, and Z, the resistance operator there. is form is 
perhaps more generally useful. 

Àn integration over the whole combination will determine 
the value of A so far as it depends upon initial charge. If 
further, there is initial magnetic energy, it must be allowed for - 
-as in (62). It is important to think of the normal function u 
as a single function. It may, indeed, have various forms of 
algebraical expression in different parts of the combination, 
but that is of no conseavence in the present connection. 


Two Cables with diferent Constants in sequence, with 
an insertion. 
$323. Example should supplement precept, if it does not 
precede it, which may be better still. Therefore, let us apply 
the above to the case of two cables of different types joined 
V AN W 
Y r Y 
z-0 æ = 2 c 


in sequence, with an intermediate insertion. Let r be the 
resistance operator of the insertion (containing no leak), which 
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is made at the distance z from z = O. The resistance operator 
of the combination, reckoned at z, is 


Z-r4 = tan 312 + T tan 3 (0 — 2), (84) 


the cables having m R sid S. Here Z is such that 
e[Z is the current at z due to e there. 

Now put Q at y, less than z If the normal potential 
function u of the last section is v in the first cable and w in the 
second, and the resulting potentials are V and W, we have 


-5 Qu „ert .» Q5 » 
Va=2 ym" ; W PUT * (85) 


But if Q is in the second cable, then 


V=5 6 vt, W D, re", 6) 
In these, v, w, V and W refer to the variable point z, whilst 


Q refers to y. 
We have next to specify the nature of v, w. Since the first 
cable is earthed at z = O, and the second at x=}, we may put 


v-sinsz, ^ wsasinsy(l- x), (87) 


provided a is settled so as to harmonise them. This is to be 
done by the continuity of the current at 2; that is, 


Bi Weta ab xz. (88) 
Ri de Ra dæ 
This makes 
1 — Feo con ein - 2 (80) 


Riss cossa(l 2) 


The normal function being complete, it remains to evaluate 
U -T for it. Since we know Z at the point z, the shortest 
way is by - Z'. Thus 
> Qsin si Sin 81  Qsinsssinsy o 


E cos v) Z5 cossa) 22 90) 


is the potential at z due to Q at y, bun both z and y are in 

the first cable, Z being given by (84). The summation ranges 

over the roots of Z=0. There is no steady term, because of 
VOL. u. P 
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the earth connection. For d/dp may be substituted differen- 
tiation to s or s, for trigonometrical convenience, and so we 
come to the fully-developed formula, suitable for calculation 
if required. In general» is a function of p. But we do not 
need to allow for that unless there is initial energy in r itself. 

If x is in the second cable, y being still in the first, we must 
put w for v in (90). If «and y are in the second cablé, use 
w, and w, in the numerator. Ify is in the second cable and 
æ in the first, use w, and v, In short, follow (85), (86). 

If the effect of a localised impressed voltage is wanted, we 


may use the resistance operator at the place. Thus, when e 
is at z, then 


C= 7 EU j (91) 
where Z is as in (84), and Z, is the steady resistance. To find 
C at any other place x, introduce the factor c,/c, in the general 
term. Itis the ratio of the normal current functions at z and 
z, and is known. 

If e is at x = O, a different Z is needed. We may T it 
as the resistance operator of the first cable with a terminal 
arrangement, say Z,, given by 


21 Re tans (l-8). (92) 
82 


It is then a special case of (59), 8 291. Again, if e is at x=}, 
we may bring the case under the same formula by treating it 

as a cable (the second one) with a terminal arrangement 
22 Es tan 8,2. (98) 

81 

It may also be noted that the same formula allows us to 
construct the resistance operator of any number of cables of 
the same or different types put in sequence, with intermediate 
insertions. For instance, we know the resistance operator at 


| | ERNE 
c 3 b 2 a 1 21 
a of cable 1 with Z, at its end. Call it Z, It is 


R (Rsin + Zis cos)sl 98 | 
a s (Roos - Zis sin) N 
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using the proper R and s for the first cable. "Then, by the 
same formula, we know the resistance operator at b of cable 2 
with Z, at its end. Call it Z, Then we know the resistance 
operator at c of cable 8 with Z, at its end. That is, we know 
the resistance operator at c of the complete combination. 
This process may be continued to any extent, and results in a 
continued fraction, which soon assumes gigantic size. There 
may be intermediate insertions (without leaks), without essen- 
tial change. But leaks require a little change of treatment. 
Say there is à leak at a, then Z, is to be the resultant resist- 
ance operator of the leak and that of the cable 1 with Z, at 
-its end; that is, the reciprocal of the sum of their reciprocals. 
Using this modifíed Z, we may proceed as before till we 
come to the next leak, say at b, where we make a similar 
modification. ! | 

If an intermediate resistance operator is wanted, that is 
merely the sum of the resistance operators to right and left, 
to be got by the same process, which applies when the cables 
are not each of uniform resistance and permittance, and when 
the inductance and leakance are not ignored. Of course, 
however, when R and S vary in any one cable, its resistance 
operator requires special investigation. 


Cable involving the zeroth Bessel function. 


8 324. Still keeping to two cablesin sequence, for simplicity 
of illustration of broad principles, let one be an ordinary cable, 
the other with R and S varying in such a way as to produce 
another kind of normal function.. In passing, it may be 
observed that by causing R and S to change gradually from 
uniformity of distribution to various other arrangements of 
the same tota] resistance and permittance, we can continuously 
deform the simple normal function (sin sx +a cos sx) so as to 
make it assume the shape of any other kind of normal function. 
In case of two kinds of cables, the results will be exhibited in 
two series, say a Fourier series for one cable, and a Bessel 
series for the other, properly harmonised. 

In order to have the zeroth Bessel normal function, we need 
only let the conductance and permittance per unit length of 


cable both vary directly as the distance from z=0. There 
, | P2 
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are other ways, but this is the simplest. Thus, the circuital 
equations m 


dV 40 a4 ! 
-5 RO. - 5 =8pV, E (94) 
unite to make the characteristic Ls 
d / 1 dV b x 
a uas) 7 89 . 5 
without assumption of constancy of R and S. Therefore, if 
l z 
= m ) 
R R,’ S Scr, | (96 
Ro, S, being constant, we produce the charactcris‘iq 
, E 
I zI = BSyV =g, |. 


where RS is the constant R,§,. 
The proper solution for our purpose is 


4 
V-). A- (1 OT...) v, (0) 
where V, is a time function, b I, is defined by the expansion 
given. The corresponding C is 


C= -= — = 1 tga) Vo (99) 


where I, is the derivative of I, 
. The meaning of V, is clearly the potential at æ - 0 itself, 
— given as a function of the time. But we do not want that 


«=0 r z=) 


particularly. In fact, since the conductance is zero at x= O, 
there is no current there due to any finite impressed voltage, 
and we should avoid the point & = O for our immediate 
purpose. We have | | 


| C 110%) 
at 2. Therefore, if e is impressed at A, the resistance 
operator is 


V R Jo( g) æ) | (100) 


9 09 N) | E a 1 
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if we now reckon the current positive from À to O. That is, 
e/Z is the current entering at A, if there is earth on the other 
side of e. Or, more generally, V/Z is the current at X when 
the potential there is V variable anyhow, due to sources on the 
side of À beyond the cable in question. 

The formula for the potential at x is simply got by (98), 
observing that it must reduce to e at = A. Thus, 


aem lr), | | (102) 
| l^ 
from which C follows by a differentiation according to 
Ohm's law. i 
By (102), we see that 


I,(q,4)=0, or  J,(sA)=0, (103) 


is the determinantal equation, if q,?= %. Here J, is an 
oscillating function analogous to the cosine. Why we should 
have it so will be seen on remembering that there is no 
current at x= 0, so that, if R and S were constant, the normal 
function would be cos sz. 

Applying the expansion theorem to (102), when e is steady, 
V expands to 


Ilor). (r) — 
Vreted 7j as epe dina 
- P Tp 1505 ) 256%, 0000 ) 

0 


" Josx) . e* 

or V-e-e2. 1% ATGA (104) 
if J, is the negative of the derivative of Jo. This shows the 
manner of establishment of the final state of V, which is 
V=e all over, owing to the vanishing conductance at the 
far end. 

We can, of course, put on any terminal Z, in place of earth 
on the other side of e, and solve in a similar way, but that 
would be premature at present. 


A Fourier and a Bessel Cable in sequence. 


§ 325. Pass to the matter immediately in question namely, 
the harmonisation of the solutions ſor two cables of different 
natures. Let the cable on the left be of the regular kind, and 
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that on the right be of the kind considered in the last section. 
Earth is on at 2:-0 in the first cable, but the z=0 end of the 
second: cable is virtually insulated, if that is the point of 
vanishing conductance. We measure z from left to right in 


Y , i 


the left cable, in which the potential is V, and z from right to 
left in the other, where the potential is W. Between them, 
at -I in one and z=A in the other cable, is inserted any 
combination r without leakage. The complete resistance 
operator at 7 is 


Z=r4È 


8 


RA LCRA) 
tan sl + 29^ 20, 105 
o 1,(goA) (105) 
by (101), using the notation of the last section for the Bessel 
cable, except that z is now z, to distinguish it from x in the 
first cable. So the impressed voltage e at r produces the 


current 
: pt 
= A = 5 (406) 


subject to Z=0, with the form of Z shown by (105). 

This being merely a special case, let us examine the result 
of charging both cables initially in any given way, and leaving 
them to themselves. The formule ate (85) and (86), provided 
we harmonise v and w, and evaluate U-T. The form of v is 
obvious, 80 e 
l v — Sin sx w 1 (702), (107) 
where b has to be found so as to make w fit v properly. This 
may be done by the voltage equation at the junction, or 

9 —w-—7C, (108) 
where x=l in v and z=A in w, and v is the current corres- 
ponding to v. It is also the current corresponding to w, and 
their equalisation produces the determinantal equation (105) 
already found. Now (108) is the same as 


sin st — bI (qÀ) = -u cos si, (109) 
which gives b, and makes 
10959 ( mags ) 
w = f°! | sinsl + cos sl). 110 
; 0200) R N 
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This w is the other part of the normal system u, for v and w 
together make it complete, except as regards the internal 
variation in r itself, which we do not want. 

There is only left the evaluation of U— T. As before, the 
resistance . operator at r being known, we may employ the 
- ez us and therefore get, subject to Z — 0 in (105), 


^ wv Qgsinszsins 
— ueni £^ (111) 
ECCLE 


when z and y are in the first cable; it - v,v, that is used 
in the numerator. Substitute wie, when they are in the 
Bessel cable, using (110); and v, or vv, when z or z is in 
one and y in the other cable. Also; instead of I,(g,z), use 
Je(s,2). 

When the initial state is given to be that the potential is 
U, the coefficient of the normal function is got by an integra- 
tion, thus : 


A M Wen rr , 2) 


where in the first form u is the complete normal function, 
whilst in the second it is separately exhibited for the two 
cables, the initial U becoming the initial V and W respectively. . 


Construction of a Normal System in General. 


§ 326. The above case of two cables of the ordinary kind 
having different uniform resistance and permittance, and more 
particularly the case in which one cable is uniform whilst the 
other is of a variable type, are meant to lead easily to a broad 
understanding of a normal distribution in general. It should 
be regarded as a single function of position in the combina- 
tion, no matter how many forms it may assume in different 
parts. To illustrate this, imagine any number of cables put 
in sequence, with any terminal arrangements, any way of 
variation of resistance and permittance, and any number of 
intermediate insertions or leaks. A normal system of potential 
is one which, when left to itself, preserves its form when sub- 
siding. To find it, we may first divide the whole cable into 
sections containing no intermediate insertions or leaks. Then, 
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if R, S vary in any section each according to a single formula, it 
may be treated by itself. But if there are two or more formule 
concerned, we must subdivide into smaller sections. So we 
come down to a section having a single characteristic. It is 
equation (95) above. Regarding p as a constant, there are two 
independent solutions, say t - av + bv, a and b being any con- 
stants, v and w the two solutions, functions of æ. Every section 
has its v of this kind, with its own special v and w. They have 
next to be fitted together. This is to be done by the intermediate 
and the terminal conditions, introducing all the necessary 
continuities and discontinuities. The result is a single normal 
function u, represented by u, in the first section, u, in the 
second, and sp on, but of arbitrary size. At the same time 
the conditions furnish a general determinantal equation. It 
is the characteristic of the whole combination, say Z =0, and 
the values of p satisfying it are the values of p permissible. 
Thus Awe”, where A is a constant, represents a complete 
normal system at time t, so far as the cable is concerned, and 
therefore 2 Aue”, including all the normal systems corre- 
sponding to the different p’s, represents the solution arising 
from any initial state. The normal u may, if we please, be 
continued over all the intermediate and terminal insertions 
and leaks, to make it fully complete. The size of the normal 
systems is then settled by their conjugate property, which 
leads to the formula (62), and other forms. If any part of the 
combination contain no energy initially, its detailed considera- 
tion may be omitted, and its influence on the rest allowed for 
by a resistance operator. This applies to parts of the cable 
itself as well as to insertions and leaks. 

The characteristic of the whole combination, whose vanish- 
ing settles the admissible rates of subsidence, may be taken 
to be the conductance operator at any point, specialised by 
regarding p as a constant, all other forms being derivable 
from it. The normal functions are always entirely real when 
electric energy alone is concerned, ‘and also when magnetic 
energy alone is concerned, though the latter does not occur 
in the above diffusive applications. In intermediate cases, 
the p’s may be either real or complex. There is more to be 
said about these things in other electrical applications, but 
the present remarks are sufficient for the immediate purpose. 
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There is no material alteration when, by means of cross 
connections, we convert the above arrangement of cables 
entirely in sequence into a network of cables, of any degree 
of complication. To make the normal system complete, it 
must be continued over all the branches. We may use 
different symbols to indicate position, or we may use the 
same symbol with a different range. These things are 
immaterial. We still have to regard the normal system, 
though made up of many parts, as a single system, self- 
contained. At the same time, as before, any parts thereof 
may be left out, provided the proper operators are employed 
to sum up their reaction upon the retained parts. 


Construction of Operational Solutions in a Connected 
ö System. 

§ 327. We should now point out how a normal solution, 
as above specified, differs from what I have usually called 
the operational solution. There are likenesses and differences. 
Let the electrical arrangement be the same, either a single 
circuit: of cables or a network; but now consider how to 
find the operational solution expressing the effect all over 
the combination due to impressed force at any point therein. 
It may be impressed voltage e, or impressed gaussage h. The 
former will create a discontinuity in the potential, the latter 
in the current, and these constitute the effective sources of 
disturbance, whereby energy is brought into the combination. 
We have here a difference from the self-sufficiency of a normal 
system. | 

We have to find V (and C) all over due to e or h; say 
V == Xe, for example. The form of X is wanted. Since e is at 
a definite point, whilst V is anywhere, X is a function of z, 
specifying position in the combination. It is not the same 
function (in its expression) in different branches, but since all 
the different forms have to be harmonised, we may still 
regard X as a whole, changing its form of expression as we 
pass over the combination. In this respect it is like the 
normal function. But at the same time, it is a function of p, 
the time differentiator, and varies in form as concerns p as well 
as à, because p enters along with the electrical constants. 
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To find X fully, we proceed as in the case of a normal 
function, to divide the combination into sections involving 
only one characteristic. But we do not assume that p is con- 
stant in the characteristic. It remains what it is fundamentally, 
a differentiator. So, in the general solution of any section, 
say V= av A bw, the a and b are not now constants, but time 
functions, and v, w are not merely algebraical functions, but 
differential operators. We may write V =va + wb, if we wish 
to explicitly indicate that a and b are operated upon by u and v. 
But this is a matter of convention. A cart may be pulled or 
pushed. Another form is V=(v+jw)a. Here there is but 
one time function explicitly. The other is ja, where j is an 
operator. N 

Now supposing we have found the general solutions 
of V for every one of the sections, we have next to har- 
monise them by the conditions at the junctions. This 
process is, up to a certain point, formally like that of 
harmonising the different parts of a normal function. The 
difference comes in when, say finally (though it may be done 
initially) we treat the section containing the impressed force, 
There is nothing special there in a normal solution. But in 
the operational case we have an additional split. The section 
is made two sections, and there are two auxiliary con- 
ditions, as, continuity in C, and a jump in V produced by e. 
The result is that all the time functions in all the branches 
become known in terms of e. Or, in another form, in V = Xe, 
we know the operator X completely throughout the combina- 
tion, and there is nothing left over to be fixed by extra data. 
In the case of the normal system, on the other hand, its 
size is left quite indefinite. Apart from this, the normal 
system constitutes a succession of values making it be a . 
numerical function of v. It is one of a set, for the constant p 
in it may have any one of a particular series of values. It is 
different in an operational solution. The operand e is any 
function of the time, and X by itself is not numerical. But the 
determinantal equation is implicitly involved. For if we put 
eO, producing 0 = XIV, the latter is the general characteristic 
of the solutions when free from impressed force. If it is, as in 
most of our applications, a rational equation, then X~ = 0 finds 
special solutions, of the type e „ f(x). This brings us to 
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the normal functions again. I have shown how to expand 
V -e/X-! in normal functions when they are appropriate. 
From the examples given, it will be seen that the operator X 
itself may be regarded as expressing the type of the normal 
function (apart from size), viz., by making p in it become 
constant and assume one of the critical values. It then also 
Bimplifies in form, in virtue of the determinantal equation. 
The greater generality of the form of X is essential. The 
normal system cannot be more than it is. The other has to 
cover all possible cases, and is constructed to do it. 

Similar remarks apply when the source is À, impressed 
gaussage, equivalent to an external source of current. This 
brings us to the normal functions again from another point of 
view, viz., when there are no impressed forces given whose 
effect is required, but the data consist in the specification of an 
initial state of V and C, from which the subsequent states arise. 
We convert this general problem to a special case of the 
former by the use of impulses. There are two sorts. Let 
e pP and h=pQ, where P and Q are constants, or, more 
strictly, constant functions of the time when t is positive, and 
zero when ¢ is negative. Then e is merely the impressed 
voltage in an impulse at the moment t- O, the total of the 
impulse being P. Similarly, h is the impressed gaussage in 
an impulse of total Q. That is, as before explained, the 
charge Q is instantly introduced, and then left to itself. 
Similarly as regards P. It represents magnetic momentum. 
The analogue of Q=SV, where S is the concrete permittance 
connecting the charge Q and the voltage V, is P=LC, where 
L is the concrete inductance connecting the momentum P and 
the current C. But in the case of a cable, if S and L belong 
to unit length, Q and P are the length integrals of SV and 
LC. Now the initial state is fully specifed by V and C. 
That is, P and Q are given, or which is the same thing, 
e and h. In our diffusion problems, we do not require to 
know Cat all, that is, e equivalently, because the assumption 
L=0 destroys the momentum, That is why only h=pQ has 
been employed in discussing initial states, and the expansions 
required to represent them. But, in general when L is 
included, we must use both e and h to obtain the proper 
expansions. The addition of the impulsive e is important 
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because it enables us to treat the electromagnetic problems 
with generality as regards initial states, and from the opera- 
tional standpoint. . l 


Remarks on Operational and Normal Solutions. Connection 
with the Simply Periodic. mE 

.$328. The object of the mathematical investigation of 
physical matters being to ascertain what happens under given 
circumstances, and map out the field of knowledge, so to 
speak, the method of normal functions, or modes of vibration, 
or of subsidence, or of time variation in more mixed manners, 
is one of the most important ways of working to the desired 
end. But whether it should be used, and if so, how it should 
be used, depends upon circumstances. There are other 
methods. It may be that only very partial knowledge is 
wanted—e.g., the general nature of normal modes—and then 
it may be quite unnecessary to resort to operational methods, 
though their use will often settle matters which are obscure 
without them. On the other hand, operational ways are 
much the best in dealing with the effects of localised impressed 
forces, and the study of such cases is often most instructive. 
The most serious drawback to the method of analysis into 
normal systems is that, beyond a certain point, the numerical 
examination of general results: becomes impossible in any 
reasonable time. This is of no consequence in theory, but 
is a great practical objection. We should go to the opera- 
tional solutions for information. We may turn them to 
normal systems if.we want to, and if we do not, we can 
apply other methods to them. The. most important is 
usually the simply periodic, from the wide application 
possible, involving the reduction of V = Xe to V - (X,-- Xt), 
where e is simply periodic and i is the differentiator d/d(nt). 
Some other special ways of working have been given, and I 
will give more later on. The discovery of practical methods 
of manipulating operators is & matter of importance to the 
future of physical analysis. Objections founded upon want 
of rigour seem to be narrow-minded, and are not important, 
unless passive .indifference should be replaced by active 
obstructiveness. In making them rigorists make confes- 
sion of ignorance. It would be more useful for them to 
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try to extend the matter, and remove the want of rigour, . 
if they want to. But this is merely parenthetical. 

Returning to the simply periodic solution just mentioned, 
it may be worth while to point out two ways of connecting it 
with solutions in series of normal functions. Suppose we 
have a telegraph line of any sort, and desire to express the 
current C at the distant end (or anywhere else) ih terms of e 
at its beginning. We may do this operationally, of course. 
Bay we come to C= Ye. Now, given that e is impulsive, we 
can convert the result to a series of normal functions. Next, 
. observing that if e is given variable in any way with the time, 
it may be regarded as made up of a succession of infinitesimal 
impulses, we see that the last solution in normal functions, by 
being used as the element of a time integral, enables us to 
express C when e is variable. Lastly, by choosing e to be 
simply periodic, the result must be equivalent to that which 
may be obtained directly from C= Ye, by the transformation 
p=ni. The method described is a very complicated way of 
getting the simply periodic solution, but its execution and 
verification is quite feasible in some cases. 

The process is reversible, if we are in possession of all the 
steps. But if not, if we only know the simply periodic solu- 
tion, obtained directly from the operational, there is another 
and much shorter way of passing to the solution when e 
varies anyhow—namely, by analysing an impulse into simply 
periodic variations. Thus, the impulsive voltage e=pE is 
equjvalent to 


pE- E J cos nt dn, (113) 
7T 70 - 


by (54), $271. The simply periodic solution for the element 
(E/z) cos nt dn is obtained by operating on it by Y. So 


C= Ef Yeosntdn=— | (Y, Y, 4) cos nt dn (114) 
| T 0 TION d nt 


expresses C due to an impulsive voltage, and therefore, by a 
time integration, as before, we express C due to any varying e 
by the second method. This process can also be practically 
carried out, in some cases, by the evaluation of the integral. 
But I am afraid that, in general, the evaluation of the definite 
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integral will present much difficulty. Considering the extreme 
complication introduced into normal systems by the inclusion 
of gradual propagation into the wires as well as along them, 
the process (114) seems at first sight rather enticing. It looks 
so simple. So it is, in idea; but if we cannot effect the 
integration, the integral does not tell us any more than the 
operational solution itself. So I found it some years ago, 
when I desired to trace the progress of an elastic wave along 
a resisting wire. The integral was unmanageable. But thé 
operational solution itself was amenable to treatment by a 
specially-invented process, which had its foundation in the 
physical ideas involved, and which proved to be relatively - 
simple in execution. In connection with this matter, the 
converse process should be noticed, viz., the transformation 
of definite integrals to operational form, with a view to their 
evaluation by any means that may then present itself. This 
is often a very useful practice. 

But the transformation from C=YpE to (114) requires to 
be done with caution. It may be the case that the physics is 
such as to show that the process is legitimate. But the 
legitimacy cannot be asserted when Y is an arbitrary operator, 
of unknown meaning. The resulting integral may not be 
equivalent, or may be equivalent only within a certain range. 
That there should be failures in this application of (118) will 
be understood, at least partly, by considering the application 
or misapplication of Fourier's theorem in the definite integral 
form (55), $271, to a function which does not vanish at 
infinity, particularly if it is infinite itself there. 


A Bessel Cable with one Terminal condition. Two Bessel 
| Cables in Sequence, 

§ 329. There is little more to be said about the submarine 
cable without self-induction, which has been principally useful 
as a convenient basis upon which to rest the theory of 


& = O EL E 


diffusion. The application, however, of the zeroth Bessel 
funetion may be continued in a generalised form, since the - 
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Bessel functions are of great importance in mathematical 
physies, and have many applications in electromagnetism. 
Take the problem of $324, but now put a terminal arrange- 
inent Z, at x= À, instead of having a short-circuit there. The 
résistance operator at the point A is now 


B, lo(go^) 
20K 11090) 


by (101), using the same notation, and it follows that if the 
initial state is Q at the point , the resulting potential is 


Z=Z,+—4 (115) 


y = 5 Q Io) (qu) &* 77 (116) 


-(à I, 6%) 5 E 


by the formula (88), § 322, applied to the present case, Z 
being given by (115), and Z=0 being the determinantal 
equation. 

Now choose Z, to be another Bessel cable exactly like the 
first, but turned the other way, so that the zero conductance 
is at the far end. Then we make a single cable ABC, whose 


A. B C 
qe———————————————— —————— | 
z=0 & 4 X 


conductance and permittance are greatest at B, and fall off 
linearly to zero at A and C. The solution (16) relates to the 
left one, the right one being uncharged. The resistance 
operator at B is twice that of either cable, or 


_ 2k o Lo(gor). 
24 L(A) 


This is such that e/Z is the current produced by e at the 
point B. | 

But it is clear on consideration that if this Z be used in 
(116), that result is erroneous, if limited to the roots of Io 90) 
=Q. For every normal system then has a node at D. This 
is perfectly right as regards the normal systems concerned 
when e is at B, because it charges the two cables symmetrically 
but oppositely, so that V =0 at B when e is removed. But it 
cannot be right in general, for the cables may be charged 


(117) 
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d So as io produce no current at D.  Desides 

I(q9A) = O, we require another condition giving nodes to the 
current at B in a set of normal systems. 

In fact, if in (115) we let Z, be nearly, but noi quite, the 
game as the other term, say bs the length of tHe right cable 
being slightly different from that of the left one, it will be 
found that the roots of Z divide into two sets, approximately 
those of the sum of the operators and of their difference. In 
the limit, the first lot lead to Io( O) = O, with potential nodes 
at B, and the second lot to I,(qA)=0, with current nodes at 
B, the I, function being the derivative of I. The first set of 
normal systems is solely concerned when the initial state is 
such as to produce no potential at B, and the second set when 
such as to produce no current there. 

I have introduced this example to illustrate the need of 
caution in the treatment of normal systems in peculiar cases. 
It is a necessity for the validity of the expansion of an arbitrary 
initial state in normal systems that every possible normal 
system should be included. But it usually happens in these 
peculiar cases that the peculiar results can be foreseen. It 
may be noticed that in the denominator in (116), representing 

—c?Z',the quantity c vanishes at the point B for all the 
missing normal functions. The reader has already been 
cautioned not to choose a point where v vanishes in the alter- 
native form v?Y’. If we chose Z at some other point, between 
B and A or C, there would be no failure. 

In the treatment of this problem by the operational solution, 
there is no room for hesitation. ‘Put Q at y in the left cable, 
and find the resulting V in the usual way. We require, of 
course, to use the second solution, K,(gx), along with I,(¢z). 
The result is, writing q instead of 90, for convenience, and R 


instead, of Ro, 


2 TE | 
Virb SZE h 0e. qm 


ET 4, on the right side of y; and the same expression with z, 
y interchanged serves when æ is on the left side. This result 


is explicit in making 
LMO (119) 
be the determinantal equation when. (118) is expanded in a 
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series of the normal functions 15097), and shows the two sets. 
The K,(gx) function, though required in general, then dis- 
appears altogether. Developing (118) by the expansion 
theorem, we get 

| RpQlL(gz)e&*' & RO Ilg) 

WT uu hagy V 
where the first summation is subject to I,(gA) O, and the 
second to I,(QA) -O. The accent means differentiation to gÀ. 
There is a steady term V, because there is no earth connection. 
It is obtained as usual by making 2-0 in the -opereional 
solution (118). The result is 


: Q Q 

ys S» total permittance’ (121) 
if the permittance per unit length is Sz in the first cable, and 
symmetrically in the second. The change to the oscillating. 
functions J. (sr) and J,(sx) by means of g?= - is obvious. 
But this is a special case of the next investigation, so itis only 
needful to record the results as above. 


General Solutions for Sources in a Bessel Cable with two 
Terminal conditions. 

§ 330. Passing now to the general case involving the zeroth 
Bessel functions of both kinds we can obtain our results very 
shortly and symmetrically by the operational method. Let 
terminal arrangements Z, and Z, be put on at the points 
x= and l, in a cable subject to the circuital laws 


Sp =-0, eeu (1) 


V and C being the voltage (transverse) and current at z, where 
the resistance and leakance operators per unit length are Z / 
and Yz. Here Z and Y are independent of x, and are 
preferentially of the forms 


Y=K+Sp,° Z-R4Lp, () 


R. L, K, and S being constants, being the values at the point 
æ 1 of the resistance, inductance, leakance and permittance 
per unit length. It is merely the introduction of variation 

vol. II. Q | 
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D 
+ — 


with æ in the manner specified that introduces Bessel functions, 
Zo ` v | v. 


& y «zl vo Maa 
The characteristic of V, obtained by Sere C from 
(1), is | 
1d 2 
=YZV= V. 
x z dr dz 71 (8) 
Later on, we can give different meanings to q, n to 
those assumed for Y and Z. 
The two solutions of the characteristic are 


1,(92) argen t T 


Eig)" H- Lalo +4) «^ +144) T 
E Qe. 


za * ms 
where y-0:5772 is a certain constant 1 0 8554 to make 
K,(qz) vanish at infinity. That these are solutions of the 
characteristic is easily verified; and since they are not in 
constant ratio, it follows that they are sufficient to express all 
solutions directly or indirectly. That is, ~ 
V={l(92)-jKo(g2)}A, — (5) 
where A and jA are any time functions, is the general solution 
of the characteristic, j being any operator. 

When qz is numerical and positively real the T, funotion is 
like e”, finite at the origin and increasing continuously to 
infinity at infinity. The K, function, on the other hand, is 
like *, in falling danna dead to zero at infinity. Itis, how- 
ever, not finite, but infinite at the origin. Both I, and K, are 
always positive when qz is positive. 

Now construct the operational solutions for e and à at the 
point y. The characteristic fails at that point, so we have 


two forms, say 
d qz) - aK,(qz)}A, s 0) 
27 (Io(gz) BKA) B, (7) 


where V, holds m: æ is on the left, and V, when on the right 
side of y. 


"e. +3); 


(Y 
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In the case of e, we o have ` mE 
8 o? er Vi- Vy 0-6, je» X. E (8) 
at the point y. These conditions, applied to (6), (7) determine 
A and B, and produce 
v, ae Key d, - BK -BE,). ^9 


amide (= Bay i, l (10) 


which are quite "m as due to E squree e The operators 
a and B enable us to introduce terminal conditions. Say 
V=Z,C at z=l, V- - 2,0 at 2-0, (11) 
These determine a and £, thus, | | 
-lA-(GMZJZM, ^ gs I 2%) gy 
4 Xs — (9A A Z) K Ka + (ylZ,/Z) Ka > 
Equations (9), (10) are now made fully explicit in terms of 
the terminal operators, and may be developed in Bessel series. 
As regards the notation, I, and K, are the derivatives of I, 
and Ko; and, to ease matters, I,(gz) is denoted by I, and 
similarly for the rest. 
When h is the source, we still use (0) (7), but instead of (8) 
we have the conditions 


Vi- V, ` Op- Oped, — (18) 

at y. ‘These find A and B, and make 
vir }eZh (Tog Ke - E, h ), | (14) 
v. A2 fc Rd ). (15) 


The expressions for a and f are the same as before. The 
determinantal equation of normal systems is 
az p. (16) 
The h ‘hie are required to represent initial states of 
potential, and the ¢ solutions those of current. In obtaining 
them use was made of the identity : 


L@K(2)-L@E@)=-2, 7 


which often turns ap in these investigations. 
92 
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Conjugate Property of Voltage and Gaussage Solutions. 


§ 331. It is often to be observed that a property, first 
noticed in a special case, then in others, if it be really a 
general property, admits of simple proof. Perhaps the more 
general the property the simpler the proof. The last equa- 
tion is an example, It is a particular case of the known 
conjugate relation between the two solutions of the ordinary 
equation of the second order. The proof is simplest in terms 
of V and C. Thus, let 

dV 


40 
- %  - =, (18) 


be the connections. Here p and « are, in the simplest case, 
the resistance of the wires and the conductance of the insu- 
lator, per unit length of circuit. They may be any functions 
of x. More generally they are operators, functions of p the 
time-differentiator, when variable states are concerned, as well 
as functions of z The characteristic of V is 


1 d 1 dV 

x dz p da -. (18) 
Now let vi, €; and v, c, be any two solutions subject to (18). 

Then, since | 


de, d 
- 200) = c -= 63 — 2, 


dz’ 
we have, by (18), _ = (v.s) = v ts + Cap Cy. (20) 
Similarly 7 ae 2 (vai == vac + C400, . (21) 


Now if we make p be a constant, and the same constant in 
the two systems, x and p become identical functions of x in 
the last two equations, so that the right members are the 
same. Therefore m 

(nts — v6) = O, (22) 


and consequently | 
vie - vg = m, | (28) 


where m is constant, This is the conjugate property. 
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If the two systems coexist, making v=», + v, and = c, 4- c, 
be the voltage and current, the product ec is the total energy 
flux, and. its rate of decrease with z is its leakage, or the © 
activity per unit length of circuit. It consists of the sum of 
the leakages from vici, v^, vc, and vy; and the conjugate 
property in the form (22) asserts that the parts depending on 
cross products are equal. When pis real, the systems are real, 
and their energy, &c. When p is imaginary, the best way is 
to imagine it to be real, for the sake of the electrical argument. 
It is easy to generalise the property by extension to space dis- 
tributions of electric and magnetic force, but we do not want 
that at present. | 

That p is to be the same constant in the two states, limits us 
to any two solutions of the ordinary equation which the charac- 
teristic (19) becomes, when the differentiator p is replaced by a 
constant. For example, e“ and , or combinations; 1,(qz) . 
and K, (gr), or combinations; and so on to other kinds. In 
terms of the v’s only, the conjugate property is 


vv, — 9,7, = mp, (24) 


where the accent indicates differentiation to æ; and, in terms 
of the c's only, it is 
66, — 630, mx. (25) 


Thus (24) relates to the two solutions of (19), and (26) to 
those of the corresponding characteristic for c, which is not the 
same. If the two v solutions taken specially are in constant 
ratio, m vanishes, of course. When not in constant ratio, 
they are said to be independent. The independence is, how- 
ever, of a limited nature, since, when one is given, another 
can be deduced by the conjugate property. 


Operational Solutions for Sourees in the General Case. 


§ 332. By means of the conjugate property we are enabled 
to obtain the operational solutions for sources e and A. It 
will be convenient to denote two independent solutions by 
u and w, instead of v, and v,, so that the property is 


aub. — wu x — mp. (26) 
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Now thore is a discontinuity at a source, so two forms of 
solution for the potential are required, cay NE 


VI = (u, - ato ) A, V, = (u, — Bw,)B, B (^ 


where Vi is on the left side of the source and V, on the ~ight. 
These are operational, p meaning the time-differentiator, a and 
B unknown operators, A and B unknown time functions. 

Specialise the source to beh at y. This makes V, = V,, and 
h=C,-C, aty. Applying these conditioas to (27), using the 
corjuga*e property (26), we produce 


v. (½ — aws) (9, - - Bie Bwy) | 
Miet ma = ) i (28) 
aus — — Br,) (u, - aur) h, 
X ma- B) (29) 


which are explicit when c and £ are known. | 
When the source is e at y, which makes Ci = C, and 
e= V,- V, at y, we similarly produce the results 


Va Gua CH , 


mp(a - B) (50) 
NO — - Bir,) (u, % a De. 
wp(a-B) — vs 


The value of the constant n depends upon the standardisa- 
tion of the functions u, . It can be found as soon as they - 
are given, by inserting them in the conjugacy equation. 
Only the commencement of the series need be used. 

- The operator a is determined by V/C at, auy point on the 
left of the source, and B similarly by V/C at any point on the 
right. Say V/C = - Z, at A, and = Z, at l, then 

w — (Zo DS ui + (Z lp, 

“wen (alpen? Tarj CP 
By means of Z, and Z,, we allow for the reaction of all the paris 
ol the electrical system beyond the limits upon the part betweor 
them. That is to say, the operational solutions are complete 
fer the region between A and J, so far as the source e or ^ is 
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concerned. The conversion to seties of normal solutions is 
to be done in the usual way, and initial states of potential 
and current bye=pP, h=pQ, as before described. 
: Comparing the present investigation with that in $880, we 
see that u is represented by Io(ar) and w by K,(qz), and that 
the constant m is 2/rZ. It is oonstant as regards z. It 
contains p (or may do ae): 


Conversion of Wire waves to Oylindrical Waves. 
Two Ways. 

§ 333. Returning to the Bessel investigation of § 880, which 
contains most of the fundamental formule involving the 
zeroth Bessel fanctions of, both kinds, by means of certain 
équivalent transformations we can develop the whole body of 
results, ordinary and extraordinary. But before doing that, 
it is desirable to point out that the formula are not merely 
those concerned in the theory of a telegraph line of a variable 
nature, of no practical use, but belong to cylindrical electro- 
magnetic waves in general. Moreover, they do not do so by 
mere analogy, but, by proper interpretation of symbols, the 
two theories may be seen to be one and the same essentially. 

Thus, I have shown in § 206, Vol. I., how, in the trans- 
mission of plane electromagnetic waves through a conducting 
dielectric, any tube of energy flux may be isolated from the 
rest and made independent, by enclosing it in a conducting 
tube made of two materials. The electric displacement in the 
tube must terminate perpendicularly upon perfect electric 
conductors forming two sides of the tube, and the magnetic 
induction upon perfect magnetic conductors forming the other. 
two sides of the tube. Also, the electric force is tangential to 
the two magnetic conductors, and the magnetic force to the 
two electric conductors, whilst the two forces cross one 
another perpendicularly within the tube. Under these 
circumstances the internal plane waves are made self- 
supporting, guided by the tube. The internal state is like 
a-beam of light, with lateral spreading prevented. 

- We may conveniently take the tube to be of square section 
for plane waves. -Then the lines of force are straight. But 
in the present application, the tube must be imagined to be of 
the shape of a wedge. It increases in section regularly as we 
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pass along it, but two of its flat sides remain equidistant, 
whilst the other two separate. Looking at the tube in seotion 
along its length, AB and A C represent the traces of the 
separating sides, to be called the top and bottom, whilst the 
others are parallel to the plane of the paper, and may be 
called simply the sides. 

Now let straight lines of H join the sides, or be perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. The E lines must then join the top 
and bottom, and be circular, centred at A, as at E in the 
diagram. Also, let E and H, the intensities of E and H, be 
each the same at the same distance from A. Under these 
circumstances we shall have propagation of electromagnetic 
waves in the tube according to the formule given. 


— —— 
5 

For, consider how the inductance and permittance of the 
tube vary. The current C is the same as H x depth of tube, 
being the transverse gaussage. The “ potential” V, with an 
" enlarged meaning of potential, is E x by length of arc con- 
cerned, or the. transverse voltage. The inductance (per unit 
length of tube) varies directly as 2, the distance from A, 
because the section of the tube of induction belonging to 
unit length of the tube of energy flux varies as z, whilst its 
length is constant. On the other hand, the permittance 
varies inversely as x, because the section of the corresponding 
tube of displacement is constant, whilst its length varies as 

x. The circuital equations are therefore 


dV dO 8 
-L, dz -pV, (88) 


if Lr and S/ are the inductance and permittance per unit 
length of tube, L and B being constants, the values of the 
same at xml. The above makes no allowance for any 
conductivity within the tube, which is itself merely a guide. 
Next, let the medium in the tube be uniformly conducting, 
both electrically and magnetically. Then the magnetic con- 
ductance will vary like L, that is, as z; and the electric 


* 
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conductance will vary like S, or as z-1. We shall therefore 
make the circuital equations take the form 


-3V .(RiLnpaO, -K SY) AV. (84) 
x . dx x 


if Rx and K/x are the magnetic and electric conductances per 
unit length of tube. So far is an exact theory. The reader 
should study Chapter IV., or the part relating to the trans- 
formation of the circuital equations in general to the special 
forms for plane waves along wires, and the interpretation of 
the quantity called magnetic conductivity. It is the same theory 
now, only applied to a tube of energy flux of variable section. 

If we remove R from the inside of the tube, and substitute 
equivalent electric resistance in its top and bottom, the 
equations remain approximately true when the angle of the 
wedge is small, and the distance x not too great. It is 
now the theory of waves along a pair of finitely resisting 
electric conductors through an electrically conducting dielectric 
medium. If we remove K too, we must substitute equivalent 
magnetic resistance in the other pair of conductors, the side 
pair. But since K expresses a really existent property, it is 
no use doing that. Therefore retain K within the tube. 

The depth of the wedge is immaterial. Make it infinite, 
and do away with the side magnetic conductors altogether. 
The wedge now consists of two planes (top and bottom) 
inclined at an angle. The magnetic flux is endless, which is 
equivalent to being circuital. If, now, in addition R is zero, 
the angle of the wedge becomes immaterial. This is also the 
case when R is not zero, provided it be in the tube of energy 
flux, and not at top and bottom. Increase the angle until it 
becomes 860deg. We may then remove the top and bottom 
plates altogether. The result is complete cylindrical waves in 
a conducting dielectric, the conductivity being of either kind 
or of both kinds, as we please. The voltage V is now circuital, 


and finite. The measure of C, on the other hand, is infinite. 


We need only, however, deal with a finite depth along the axis, 
when C will be finite too. 

But in $ 880 the resistance: of the wires varied as I, and 
the permittance as x. To obtain this case, we have merely to 
interchange the electric and magnetic forces in the above. 
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The magnetic force must be in the plane of the paper in the 
figure, and parallel thereto, and be circular. The electric 
force must be straight and perpendicular to the paper. So, to 
begin with, the sides of the tube must be perfect electric con- 
ductors, and the top and bottom perfect magnetic conductors. 
Then, if the medium in the, tube is uniformly conducting in 
both, ways, the quantities K and B will vary as z, and the 
quantities B and L as 2 1. 

The same substitutions of resistance in the bounding con- 
duetors for the internal conductance may be made as before, 
allowing for the change in position of the electric and 
magnetic forces. Also, the bounding conductors may be 
wholly removed, leaving complete cylindrical waves in a 
homogeneous dielectric, conducting in either or both ways. 
The gaussage C is now reckoned once round the circle of 
magnetic force. To make V finite we may consider only a 
finite depth along the axis. 

We see that the problem of a telegraph circuit has real 
application to electromagnetic waves of much greater gene- 
rality than plane waves, by letting the “ constants ” of the 
circuit be variable. The process employed is not confined in 
ite application to cylindrical waves. Spherical waves may be 
similarly treated, by employing a tube whose section varies as 
43, both pairs of sides separating. Both E and H will be 
along arcs of circles, centred at the axis. In fact, the theory 
of this case is much simpler than the other, but we must not 
6ö;xꝛ nn 8 | 


Special Cases of Zeroth Beasel Solutions. 

§ 334. After the enlargement of ideas of the last section, we 
may partially discuss some of the operational results. Notice 
first that the results for e in § 880 are produced from those for 
h, by substituting egy(d/dgy) for Zh. We may keep at present 
to the Asef. Thus, take equation (14), or 


Vis IZM —— y= AEn), (85) | 


giving V, at z<y due to h at y. KL z and y. when 
V, i xi wanted. 
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If l is infinity, Ky, is zero, and £ is infinite, by (12). This 
reduces (35) to | 
Va =47Zh(I,,.— K.) Ko . (86) 


We see that the terminal condition at / becomes impotent, 
and disappears. 
Again, if 4 0, K, is infinite, and a =0, by (12). 80 


Vin deu, (E, -). (87) 


Thus the terminal condition at A becomes impotent and 
disappears by shifting it to the origin. Also note that 
in the region reaching to the origin, K,, does not appear. 
It is usual to consider that we cannot have the K, function in 
solutions extending to the origin (the axis of the cylinder in 
cylindrical waves), unless there is a source at the origin, 
because to do so would make V infinite there. That this 
reason is inadequate and unsatisfactory will be evident if it 
be allowed that V can be infinite at the origin without having 
& source there, of which I will give examples. That is, we 
obtain infinite results at the origin without using K. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that the K, function is excluded 
unless there is a source at the origin, as we saw above, unless 
there .can be something very peculiar about the Z, operator, 
making a, which is given by 


— Ia- (HAZ, / Z) I 88 
i Ky — AZ/ Z) Ku eM 


be finite when A=0. | 
If both A= O and I=, then a =, 8 =. Both terminal 


conditions are impotent, and 
Vi- gr Zl Ky, V. - Ir ZIK (39) 


which represent an important fundamental solution. 
If y = À, we have only the V, solution under control, and 


V= praia (I,—aK,y). (40) 


If y=A=0, we reduce the last to 
| V= dr Zi (Rs, — 2 (41) 
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The source is at the origin, and the Z condition is 
impotent. 
Finally, if l= œ , =, and (41) reduces to 


V -Q)zZAE,. (42) 


Thus, with the source at the origin, we have the K, func- 
tion alone if there is no reflection, but the I, function as well 
when there is reflection at a finite distance, as in (41). 

Similarly as regards e. By (9), 


i-o makes VI -= rg I GK) Ki, (48) 

A=0 makes V,-irzqyedl,(K,—/9^71,), (44) 

Il, A- make —V,-jrgyel,E,, (45) 
y=rX=0 make V. O. | (46) 


In the last case the finite e produces no disturbance beyond 
the origin, because of the vanishing conductance there. In 
(42), on the other hand, h is given to be finite. That it needs 
infinite impressed voltage is immaterial. 


Numerical Interpretation of Formule. The Divergent Series. 
§ 335.. The above results are usually operational. But 
they are strictly numerical results in certain cases, without 
change of form, or perhaps with only nominal change. Thus 
when the source gives rise to a steady state we can use the 
above dt once. Putting p—O makes g*= RK, which is con- 
stant. Then I,, &c., are all algebraical functions and are 
numerical when z is given. Bo, knowing the general nature of 
the curves I; and K,, we can see by inspection in some cases 
the nature of the steady states on both sides of the source. 
We have, of course, when a and £ are concerned, to make Z, 
‘and Z, represent the steady resistances terminally at X and J. 
In these direct numerical applications, use the formule (4) 
when gz is small. But they are quite unsuitable when qz is 
big. Then use the approximate formule : 
Lgs) = E, - (— ) e (47) 
ee“ (Br E: 11 | 
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which show plainly how the functions behave ultimately. The 
quantity 8gz should be several times unity to make (47) be 
practically true. More generally, use the formule 


e 12, 1393 , 1825? 
Me) oar ar aut quu tir) 09 


ce (, n, rs rey 
Kale) = a (1 A Buy * ). (49) 


The first terms represent (47). These are divergent formuls, 
and, to obtain the proper values, stop when you reach the 
bottom, and ignore the rest. That is, seek the point of con- 
vergence of the series you are calculating, or the place where 
the smallest term occurs. The error is limited by the size of. 
the smallest term, and may be far less, especially if half the 
smallest term is counted. The above are the practical formulæ 
except when qz is so small that the smallest term may be big 
enough to introduce a large error. Even when qx is as small 
as 1, the error is not very great. It is when the point of 
convergence, which is at a distance along the series when gz is 
big, comes to the beginning of the series, that we are obliged 
to go to the convergent formule (4). The difference between 
the divergent and convergent series is, for numerical calculation, 
only one of degree, and the degree varies. In the convergent 
series, the point of convergence is always at the end of the 
series, which cannot be reached. But the terms at the 
end tend to zero in size, so that by taking enough 
trouble we may reduce the error to be smaller than any 
quantity that can be named. But then, when qx is big, 
a very large number of terms must be counted before we 
come to the convergent region, so the convergent formule; are 
unpractical. On the other hand, if 89 is greater than 1, the 
divergent formule are convergent from the very beginning, 
and allow of rapid calculation with an accuracy which is 
practically unexceptionable when ga is a large number, and 
of fair approximativeness so long as the point of convergence 
is not too near the first term. It is a question of practice 
which formule to use. The connections between the conver- 
gent and divergent formule will be given in Chapter VIII., 
as well as their connections with other formule. There is a 
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table of the I, and I, functions (and others) in Gray amd 
Mathew's work on Bessel functions, p. 282, going ap to 
Qqrz 651. After that (48) may be used, or even (47), noting 
that I, is the derivative of Tj. But I cannot find any table of 
the important K, function, and therefore use (49) si dea or 
else (4), to get rough values. 

Sineo, as has been said, the above anile become 8 
when steady states are concerned, it is not necessary to rewrite 
them, with /RK substituted for 2, to indicate the special: 
results. Observe, however, that should either B or K vanish, 
or both vanish, the formule simplify considerably, when 
steady states are concerned, and it will not be a. bad thing 
for the reader to look into & few cases in detail, both with ¢ 
finite first, and then with q=0, by the vanishing of R or K. 

. Look at (89) for example. The constant impressed current 
h at y produces V as there given, with g*= RK in the I, and 
K, functions, and Z B. Now, if B is zero, V is zero on both 
sides. The corresponding current is CI = O, on the left, and 
C, =A, on the right side of the source. That is, when Z = Lp 
and Y - Sp, representing the case of no waste of energy by 
resistance, A all goes to the right ultimately, and there is no 
electrification. The absence of electrification is the striking 
point. It is really a case of statics, or of motional statics.: 
The setting up of the steady state involves. electromagnetic 
waves, of course, but they disappear ultimately. [Not by 
actual cessation, but by transference to a great and con- 
tinuously increasing distance of the variable state. Details 
later.] | 
The divergent Formule are fundamental Generation of 

Waves in a Medium whose Constants vary as the nè 
power of the distance. 

8 336. The next thing to be done is to show how the Bessel 
solutions in general are generated by waves. This was done 
before in the case of a uniform cable, leading to Fourier series. 
We take a source at a point, and construct the double wave it 
generates, going to right and left. Then we add on, one after 
another, terms representing the reflected waves generated at 
the terminals by the incident first waves and their successors 
and overlappers. The complete set of waves, when in opera- 
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tional form, makes a geometric series, which, when summed, 
expresses the. operational solution in condensed form. Con- 
version to series of normal functions then follows by the 
axpansion theorem. . So we prove that the series of waves and 
the series in terms of normal functions are equivalent. 

To do this for the Bessel series is not a useless mathematical 
complication, but is of fundamental importance, both from the 
physical and the mathematical side. From the physical side 
because in Maxwell's theory all disturbanees of electric or mag- 
netic force are propagated at a speed e settled by the indue- 
tivity and permittivity, which property is not interfered with 
by. the simultaneous existence of conductivity (electric or 
magnetic). All solutions involving change are, therefore, 
ultimately of wave nature. This is also true when, by artificial 
restrictions, we make € be infinite. In such limiting eases 
we do not see any succession of waves in time, for they are 
made simultaneous, but there is no essential difference in the 
principle. The waves are there, all the same. Also, from 

the mathematical side, the question is important in casting 
light upon the connection between the two kinds of Bessel 
formule, the convergent and the divergent. 

' The wave analysis and synthesis is nearly as easily done for 
the Bessel waves of m'è order as for the zeroth, and is made 
plainer by the extension. Therefore, let 


dV Z dC 
be the circuital connections of voltage and current, Y and 2 
being preferentially K + 8p and R + Lp, so that the resistance 
and inductance per unit length of circuit vary as z”, and the 
leakage and permittance as x*. The characteristic of V is 


ld ru „ dV ndV_, | 
pu qp i59 ae ade @) 
where g$« YZ. 


This is the theory of the propagation of plane waves in a 
medium whose specific properties vary as the nt or n power 
of the distance from a fixed plane; or of cylindrical waves 
when the variation is as the (n - 1)" power, and so on to other 
dimensions. But sis not restricted to be an integer; it may 
be fractional if we like. 
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The first step is to find the wave operators. Let 


- 4m? | (12— 4m?) (81 — 4m?) “a 


Peers a eT n |o BR OO (8) 


12 4m? E Am!) (8?- m) 
K. (92) = 12 a) i- TI ge u ign . J f 
These are to define the fanctions H and K. It may be readily 
tested that & ”H„(qz) and a—*K,,(qx) satisfy the characteristic 
(2), provided n = 1 + 2m, or m=} (n - 1). a 

Now H and K are divergent series, that is, when gz is 
numerical. They are, nevertheless, actually the fundamental 
Bessel formule, because they are the wave generators. It is 
not difficult to see this. Suppose there is no waste of energy by 
resistance, Then 9 = p/v, and e is a mere translation operator, 
turning t to ¢+2/v'in any time function on which it works. 
Similarly * turns ¢ to t-2/v. Therefore, by 8276, the H 
operator belongs to an inward wave, and the K operator to an 
outward wave, if there is nothing else to interfere with this 
property. Now, in the case of a homogeneous medium n = O, 
and m= . Then H is simply proportional to &* and K to 
ee, indicating propagation at constant speed without distor- 
tion. In other cases, H is F, and K is e * d, where F, G are 
as in (8). The translation is still done by the exponential 
operators, but the operand is altered first by F or G. 80 
these operators do the ac or deformation of the 
waves, 

When there is resistance, g is aot p/v. But the exponential 
operators may still be reduced to .«?*/" f and e- Pe g, where f 
and g are other operators also concerned in producing distor. 
tion. Thus, from the fundamental fact that disturbances 
travel at speed v, the forms of H and K prove that they are 
the wave operators, H for an inward, and K for an outward 
wave. If this general reasoning is not convincing, I may add 
that the algebrisation of (8), (4) with an operand added is 
quite easily effected i in various simple cases (and the extension 
to the general case is only a matter of complication) with 
the results as above described. Some cases will be given in 
Chap. VII. | 
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Having. settled this point, use H and K to show the primary 
waves generated by a source. Let there be a source h at y. 
Then 

V= = ; 7 % An H,, z Kny V4 Zh H my Kine (5) 


Am y" y UI * 


show the waves, V, to the left of y, and V, to the right. To 
prove this, note first that the proper operators containing x 
are used for the waves. Next, that V,— V, at y. Thirdly, 
that C, - Ci at y. The last is done by the conjugate pro- 
perty of the H, K functions, which is 


, ' "M 4 
(HK H K) „, (6) 


if the accent means differentiation to z. 

In (5) the operand is h, which may be any fanetion of the 
time, but if we take it to be constant, beginning at the 
moment ¢=0, then V, and V, represent waves of V starting 
from y at that moment, and travelling to right and left at 
speed v. 


Construction of General Solution by Waves. 


§ 337. If there are no terminal impositions—that is, if the 
characteristic is valid (except at the source) all the way from 
2-0 to c, the V, wave goes on to infinity. But the V, 
wave, when it reaches the origin, generates a reflected wave, 
which also travels out to infinity. There are no more waves 
than these. But should there be a boundary on the right of 
y, say at l, both the outward waves, primary and secondary, 


generate reflected waves there, and both these inward waves 
generate outward waves when they reach the origin, and so on 
for ever. It is the same when the origin is not in question, 
but the place of inner reflection is at =A, on the ‘eft of 
candy. It is now easy to construct the wave series. 

VOL. U. | B 
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Let z= X and l be the boundaries, and the point z where V. 
is wanted be on the left side of the source A at y. The first, 
wave is | 


^T 
a Zh Lr ee, 
M 4 y" a” (7) 


by the first of (5). Put & A to produce its value at À.. 
Multiply by a reflection coefficient, say a’, to produce the 
value of the reflected wave at the same place. Then multiply 
by (27^ Kyz)/(A~” Kma) to express the reflected wave at any 
point, because this operator is 1 at A, and has the right z 
function in it. The result is 


“=: 2 27 Kn, a K) Kye T Zh Ker q, Kee (8) 


y" Ks * Im 


„ Uo y Cam usos os 


if a, is the operator in n the brackets. N | 

Put z =l to give the value of v, at l. Then multiply by a 
reflection coefficient, say 5, to give the value at the same 
place of the third (inward wave) generated by e, Finally, 
multiply by ( H.) / ( Hm) to produce the . led 
wave anywhere. The result is 


e $ W 
Ug = 7060 aC) G: : a) = vua 1i?n (9) | 
M 


if b, is the operator in the second brackets. After this, iti is 
the same over and over again. Thus, 


r. = vnb, — tym vnb 2 vnb, ke. | ^00) 


The sum of all these waves is 


zl 1— 410 1 en 
which expresses V at & (less than y), 80 far as it arises 
from vi. 

But there is also the initial wave to the right ae 
sidered. It does nothing at œ itself directly, but only by; 
reflection at i. Initially the primary wave is the V,. in (5). 
Put z=}, and multiply by b'(a H,) / ((H. ), to produce the 
first inward reflected wave, say w, which can act at 3 , Di ig 

0x8 


H my y Hrs S 
Ww, = 4 4 0 =m 55 | i i z (12) 


EY 
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Alter this it is to be treated i in the same way as 11 was, for both. 
v, and 201 are inward waves. Therefore " 


ty = Zu r bor Sr (124) 

IS. is next outward wave, and the resi are 

B = way), w, 20 by ug = tibi, ÈC, (18) 
Consequently the sum of the ie waves is 


Sw = w+ +w (4) | 


l Zab’ 
and the complete Vi at x is TV Dw; that is 
i72 e 4- a, Ke (2 + b =w), ( b) 
I ahn Nae am) Ny" y" 


It only remains to find a, and 5,, or a' and 8’, the reflection 
coefficients. Let V=Z,C at l, and consider any outward 
wave and the reflected wave superposed. They are represented 


by | 
Kos 4. Hos (16) 


multiplied by & fac or not containing x. The corresponding 
currents are 


" +1 
T x (Exin —b 1H, 1, ). (17) 
by the first of (1), and using these properties of the functions, 


ld Hm Hm 1 4 K, -Emy (18) 
q da * * 9 dr 2 «“ 


2n 


which are easily verified by the definition of H and K above. 
The = a (16) to (17) is therefore Z, when z&/. So 


rA C . V. K, u + He: , 19 
Ga (Pg/Z (Em 1 =b Hm) ‘ 
and therefore 
| 2o Km BKA! it p "2.9 90) . 

b, = V WT 3 H + BIA TI. „ | 2 ( ) 
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In a similar manner, let V = — ZO be the condition at the 
other boundary A, then we shall find by the proper change of 
symbols that 


Kaa + AKin+1,a 


Hm tAHmitra if AA 21 
Amta 1 =" (21) 


We may therefore write (15) symmetrically thus :— 


V= mAh (Has LAK. (Ha + OE my) (22) 


aay b-a 

where a stands for a, as in (21), and 6 for the reciprocal of 
b, in (20), so that a is derived from 6 by turning “ to A and 
Zi to- Z0. We have only to interchange x and y to obtain 
V, on the right side of the source, and the results are explicit 
in terms of the terminal resistance operators. They are 
derived entirely from the initial waves from the source, by 
the addition of the reflected waves. The divergent series are 
therefore essential to a proper understanding of the matter. 


Construction of General Solution by the Convergent 
Formula. 
$338. Now consider a radically different way of viewing the 
subject. Besides the divergent series there are convergent 
series satisfying the characteristic. Thus * I and & L 
are convergent solutions of the characteristic (2), if 


(4) ; (3qr)n*? (2% ). 
I. (27) um + imr” Bats (28) 


and L or IL (r) is got by turning m to —m. These I 
functions are always finite at the origin when m is positive or 
zero, and infinite when m is negative. It follows that 

V, Img trl meg Inet al-mep | l (24) 


are general solutions, and represent V on left and right of a 
source À provided r, s, A, and D, are properly found. 
First, V, = V, at y, the place of the source h, makes 


Lay T TI | 
B, = "Y VA 
G Iny + 5I - my ** (25) 
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so B, is eliminated. Next, A, is to be found by C.- Ci R 
at y. Now the C's corresponding to (24) are 


C, = - Z7 nas IA 1. 2) Al, 


0,= = 2 gt YA.) + 81_m-1,2)DBy, 


(26) 


because 


d I. Ima 14 d I.» _i-m-1 

qdez" ee gde am 0 
as may be quickly tested by the series (23). So, applying the 
h condition just mentioned, we find 


hZ(Im T sI. m) 
aa Mlles- 28 


at the point y. In the denominator a conjugate property is 
involved of voltage and current, in the manner of § 331, and 
the value of the quantity in the second brackets in the deno- 
minator is easily seen to be z^! x constant. To find the constant, 
use the series (28), writing down the first terms of Im, L-m-1, 
&c.; and pick out the terms involving 2. There is only one. 
The result is 


2 1 9. 
pers een . ae fe ER 
1.1L iam ad age) 


because 


|-m- -m|-m -1, and m |- m = 
— sin m 


(80) 


are elementary properties of the jm m function, which we shall 
come across again in Chapter VIII., to be there proved. Thus 
„ Zi. ny +sl- 
mee COMAS M y. 
Ay y^  (s-r)sinmm (31) 
and therefore, finally, 
VI ZZ. (Ime +11 - ma) (ny iom) | (82) 


mm — r)sin mm 


in a symmetrical form, is another way of expressing V,. If 
we determine s and r by the same terminal conditions as 
before, namely V = Z10 at J, and V= — 200 at A, we find 


Im L BI AI, 2 2 -Im + AL at > 
c= ͤ dçæ—ñ—ñ—ñ— 99 
IL + Bl-m-1,0 lm AI-, P 
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boa. 


pile 


Comparison of Wave and Vibrational Solutions to. deduce 
- ` Relation of Divergent to Convergent Bessel functions. 

§ 339. We have thus, in (22) and (82), obtained two. entirely 
different forms of solution of the same problem. In one way 
we built it up with the primary waves and their reflections — 
and it is certainly right (barring possible working errors). 
The other way ignores waves altogether, or indeed any sort of 
elementary component solutions, but is entirely operational, 
using formule which are convergent, when numerical. But 
the form (82) may be expanded by the expansion theorem 
into a series of normal functions of the subsiding or vibrating 
kind. We may therefore for the present regard (82) as repre- 
senting this normal expansion, in the same way as we may 
regard (22) as representing the series of waves, for every wave 
given in operational form may be algebrised if we like. We 
therefore prove the strict equivalence of the series. of normal 
solutions and the series of waves, arising out of (82) and (22) 
respectively. 

But, besides that, we may regard the tüvostipetions alge- 
braically and numerically. For g may be a positive constant, 
namely, when Z = R and Y=K. It is then the steady state 
due to ^ that is in question throughout, which is instantly 
assumed when A varies, because the speed v is, infinite, and 
there sre no time differentiations concerned in the various 
operators, which become constants or functions of . So we 
prove the numerical equivalence of (22) and (82), when qz is 
a positive number, apart from their equivalence as operational 
formule. What are then the relations between the divergent 
functions H, K and the convergent functions I., and Im? 
They are involved in (22) and (82) of course, but it is not 
clear at first how they are to be exhibited. We must either 
rearrange (32) to show identically the same form as (22), or 
else the other way. But a trial with thé sum and difference 
of Im and J_,, used in (82) shows the. way. zm Mio 
entirely to (32) at present, let 


H pu = = Lu + 1— E, mi E = - (Ei) 


S E Wido ages ap. eod. Nos pide aote ^i € 
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Thyese are merely to define H and K, without ‘present 
reference to the former meanings. Then (9 3) becomes ` 


2 - “Aree {}(1 + 7) H. 726 — 1) sin ms EJ 


-x{ġ(1 0, + bn i sin mr. = Kaas (85) 

itih is expressible as . 

| v. 2) (as. EK (Hy +? Bins) (80 
„ my (s— je 4sinmr 

a ^ $ abre i» n "(0 7) es) 

if a I sin mx, b= Z sin me, (87) 

"ow ; 141 s+1 ! 


in the numerator of (86). Here r and s are given in (88), 
according. to which (87) become 

= Has + AH. 1, À H m + BH., A l 

Q - — 0uĩ—— 5 — — . 38 

T Kya + AK TI. A , | Ku- PBÉmau ( ) 
Next, there is the denominator in (36). Putting it in terms 

of a and b'in (87), we find ita value is 2(b—a) 80 


V= En (Has + Ena) Ene + bK,,,) (89) 


This being merely a modification of (82), compare dt with. 
(22). They are identical; for the present a, b given by (88) 
are identical with the a, b of the divergent investigation, viz., 
a in (21) and the reciprocal of b, in (20). But in (22), H 
and K are defined by the divergent series, whilst in (39) they 
‘are defined in terms of the convergent series, through (94). 
It follows apparently that (84) express the equivalence between 
‘the divergent and convergent formulæ. 

But it is not a rigorous proof. For there is just this pos- 
‘sibility in.a proof by comparison. However improbable it 
nihy be, it is possible (unless proved to be impossible) for 
gome other combination of the functions L. and I_,, to behave 
zin the same way as regards reducing (82) to identically the 
“form (22). If it did, we should soon find out something 
‘anomalous by the impossibilities which would arise on further 
pursuit. However, I may mention hero that in Part 8 of my 
(Paper on Operatori in Physical Mathematics ” (May, 1894), 
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I have given an investigation which transforms the I, and I ,, 
functions to H, and K, functions aecording to (84). It is an 
entirely different process to the above, effecting the trans- 
formation by algebra alone, without any differentiations or 
integrations. Of this I will give some account in Chapter VIII.. 
The above suggested ambiguity does occur. For if we put 
H,, — 21, instead of I + I ,, and still use the second of 4) 
we shall arrive at the same result, e (89). i 
Going further, if we use 


I, = pH,, + o sin m K,, (40) 
leaving p and o arbitrary, in place of the first of (84), still 
using the second, the result is that the right member of (89) 
is multiplied by 2p, so we require p= 4 to harmonise the con- 
vergent and divergent formula. As for c, it does not appear 
in the result at all, so it looks at first as if it were indeter- 
minate, and that 

H. = 21, 20 sin mr K,, (41) 
with any value of c. But there is another consideration. The 
last formula must not contradict the second of (84). Now 
H,, and K,, are even functions of m, so the last equation 


makes 
H. = 21. „ 20 sin m. K.. (42) 


By addition, we obtain the first relation in (84); and by sub- 
traction the second relation, provided e= — 3, and only then. 
So the matteris made square. [Note 6, p. 544.] 


Nature of  Algebraical Transformation from Divergent to 
Convergent Formulz. 

m 340. But I have previously given an investigation which 
covers the caseof integralityof m. I have shown that the opera- 
tional solution of a certain physical problem, when algebrised 
in one way leads to the convergent form of the zeroth Bessel 
function, and in another way leads to the divergent form; 
thus, H,=2I,. Now, given a Bessél function of any order, 
all those differing from it in order by an integer may, as is 
known, be derived by complete differentiations, as in (18) and 
(27) above. Therefore H., = 21,, when m is any integer. 

To see what the rigorous mathematicians have to say øn 
this matter, I have referred to the latest treatise (Gray and 
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Mathews). On p. 68, equation (142) is a result given, which, 
allowing for the difference in notation, harmonises with the 
second of (84). But the other result given, equation (148), is 
discordant. It is equivalent to Hms =2Imz in my notation, and 
is therefore true only when m is an integer, in which case the 
fanctions L, and I_,, become identical, as (28) shows. No 
proof is given in either case. | 
As regards the algebraical transformation from the diver- 
gent to the convergent series, it goes thus. Let | 


D, (a2, r r)= 2 + — (47779 rir? +4 (Jer) m (Mary 


Im r - llr-1 Imr| jmt+rt+) [rt] 
+.... (48) 


This B, function is the generalised Bessel function of the 
mu order. In it, r is any number positive or negative. If we 
increase r by 1 it reproduces itself, so itis a periodic function 
ofr. The series is to be continued both ways, unless it stops. 

Now in the H, K formule, put for & and * the following 
generalised expressions, 


„ e ,QDT „„ (440) 
—1 Fr 
ET cos rT = e e o — (nr e (qayt [49 


rel 1 Ir [r+ dr-zl 
where r is as before. In (44) the signs are all+; in (45) 
they are altornately + and -. On performing the mültipli- 
cations, the H, K functions are turned into B functions 
&ccording to the following :— 
B, (qz, r) = 4H, (qz) - 1 K, (2) sin (m + 2r). (46) 

Change the sign of m to obtain a second formula. The two 
formule then give H, and K, in terms of B. and B-m. 

When r is zero or any integer, Bm reduces to Im, and we 
obtain (84) above. In the generalised formulæ (48) to (46), 
qx should be a real positive quantity, except in special cases. 

The identity of I, and I. ,, when m is integral, makes the 
second of (34) assume the 0/0 form. Then take the limit. 


Thus, 


| ne ee dba 4. v), (47) 


1 COS , N din di 
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ing m 18 integral. Ox, by (28). iod in 1 
Y = Beton t= 1 (or. tog G 4. M ker (m aay m) 


el. Mrmr come, "ru es) 
E e | 

it — (In) 1 and f (m). is its derivative. ‘The agai 
formula before given for Ko, is a special case of this. The 
general case presents no difficulty, but requires Am) to be 
explained, which belongs to Chapter VIII., along with related 
matters concerning the development of wave formule. ` © 

Thé reader should be cautioned against eoncluding that 
equivalence, as of a divergent and a convergent formula, 
means identity. The fact that they are different shows that 
they are not alike in a// respects, and cannot be interchanged’ 
under all circumstances. I am inclined to think that this is 
true even when the equivalence exists between two conver- 
gent formulæ of different types, in fact, what rigorous mathe- 
maticians call an identity. Or there may be equivalence when: 
the argument is real, but not when it is imaginary or even 
negative. The extent to which equivalence persists is an: 
interesting matter, but is better observed in the practical. 
concrete examples than theorised about upon incomplete data. 
Experienoe and experiment must precede modiy. | 


Rationality in p of Operational Solutions with iuo Boundaries. 
| Solutions in terms of I,, and K, 

$341. In order to convert the operational sun. io a 
series of Bessel normal functions we naturally use in the 
first place the form (82), involving the convergent functions 
We are virtually in possession of the unit impulsive function, 
—that is, by putting A= pQ, and developing by the expansion 
theorem, the result is a formula showing how the charge Q; 
initially at y, subsequently behaves. But to allow of this 
development, (82) should be a rational differential equation. 
Two necessary failures are obvious. First, if ja , ‘which 
does away with the infinite series of reflections, leaving: im 
general only two waves, these waves themselves constitute: 
the practically significant result. The set of normal functions 
vith distinctly separated periods or rates of subsidence no 
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longer exists, although the series of normal functions, appro- 
priate when / is finite has its ultimate representative in a 
definite integral, the limit of the series. Secondly, if either 
of the terminal operators be irrational, we have a similar 
failure, and a similar resulting definite integral. | 
But, assuming that Z is finite, and that both the ON 
operators are rational (as well as Y, Z in the cifcuital equa- 
tions), we may oonfidently expect that the operational 
equation (82) contains p the time differentiator rationally, in 
spite of the presence in the functions concerned of qj where 
m may be fractional, or of log q in some cases. As a. matter 
of fact, such irrationalities are inoperative by appearing in a 
suitable manner for cancellation. Thus, in (82) it will be 
found that r and s both have the factor q?”, whilst Lj has gm, 
and I- has 9 m. So the numerator and denominator in 
(82) both have the factor 92m, and, therefore, (82) is a rational 
function of g?, itself a rational function of p. | 
. This being true for any value of m, it follows that in the 
case of m being integral, when we need to employ the 0/0 
form of the Km function, which brings in the: logarithm of q, 
there is a similar elimination of this logarithm. It goes out 
in this fashion :— log }q/ - log 29 = log /A. In the results 
we have only logarithms of numbers. 
The alternative form of (82), i in terms of Im and Km instead 
of In and Lom) is göt by using the second of (34), or 
„= In ＋ Kn sin mr (49) 
in (82). This brings u$ to | 
e I Zh (Line -fK ma) (Loy - - 9K my) 
ME "NUS gm Fo ag (50) 
ß! dudes. 
kon f K, + Ah, I, x (51) 
i and 9 is got by turning A to J and A to- B. Here the con- 
vergent Km function may be understood, though the same 
result is true with the divergent form. 
If ! is made infinite, it will be found, by using the divergent 
seris, that g becomes either +a, or — œ according to the 
nature of L7. In either case Z, is impotent, and (50) reduces to 
8 Vi gree qq (I mz— Jf Kuz) Kay (52) 


amy n 
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showing just the primary wave and & reflected one. This is 
the form suitable for simply periodic states when fully estab- 
lished, as to which more later. 

The conversicn of (50) to normal functions is merely a 
formal one by the expansion theorem, but there may be 
a good deal of work needed sometimes to bring the result to 
& form suitable for calculation by such tables as exist. In 
general, the roots of the determinantal equation f=g are 
complex. That is too bad. But there are important cases of 
a relatively simple nature. Say L=0, retaining R, 8, K 
finite. Then only electric energy is concerned in the 
* medium," whether with wires or not. If also there is 
only electric energy concerned at the terminals, the roots 
(for p) of the determinantal equation are all real and negative. 
In like manner, if S=0, retaining R, L, K finite, only mag- 
netic eg2rgy is concerned in the medium; and if this is also 
the cage terminally, we have again roots of the same nature. 
These are two extreme cases of diffusion, with infinite speed v 
of propagation, though the practical result may be slow 
enough. Also, if R, K are zero, and L, S finite, we have 
finite speed of propagation without waste by resistance; 
therefore undamped vibrations can occur. In this case the 
roots are p= + ĝi, where 6 is real, and corresponding terms 
can be paired to make real vibrations. To this may be added. 
that if R and K are not zero, but are properly balanced, we 
have the last case again, with attenuation due to R and K 
superimposed. This nearly exhausts all the applications of a 
relatively simple nature; though if we do away with the 
terminal considerations, by taking Z, and Z, to be either zero 
or infinity, which makes either. the current or the potential 
vanish terminally, we can extend the matter iurther. 


The convergent Oscillating Bessel functions, and Operational 
Solutions in terms thereof. 


§ 342. In all such cases, it is convenient to convert the func. 
tions from I,, and Kn to the oscillating functions Jm and Gu, or 
perhaps to Jm and J_m instead. The cases of integrality of 
m are perhaps more common ; then it is better to use Km or 
Gm, and ignore I- and J. 4. 
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The oscillating functions are got by. putting g=si. Thus, 
l,(gr)si"J,(sz), Lonla) =i (sz) ^ (53) 
J. (2 = Ger). (Jα + (4sz)m tà (54) 


= a — o ————— “P@@ e 5 


10 m per Bm 


where 


and J_,, is the same with - m put for m. When the argument 
sx is real, this is an oscillating function, the original Bessel 
function in fact. But the functions involving g are more 
primitive. 

Now as regards K.. Use the second of (84), with q=st. 
Then, 


J. = (mJ, (sz) 


E, (qz) = im ntt) (55) 


Here i= (cos+isin)mz. So we may write 
K. (2) G,) - 15 9(82)}, (56) 
where G,, is defined by 


G., (sz) = Tnt) = Cosma J, (un). (67) 


; sin mi 
Or, if we expand i^" in (55) as well, we get 


— — .I-mt In 
K 2sin zu t $ cos imr (58) 
But the form (56) is the one to take note of. 
So now, by the use of (53), we convert the equation (32) to 


V m Av Zh (J mz = pd zm) (Jmy = TÌ -my) (59) 
Do gmym (p -o) sin mr 

where —— 
= Im t Aia (LSU | 
Jomi- AJ- MIA " 2 (60) | 
and c is got by turning A to l and A’ to - B' in p. We have 
A iA, and B= iB. 

Also, by the use of (56), we convert the alternative equation 
(50) to the form 


W Y a — 
e " Jma + A' J A 1. | (62) 


Gas + A'Gin41,a : 
and Jj is got by turning A to} and A’ to — D' in a, 
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"Observe, comparing the forms of (50) and (61), and ofa and 
f, that the transformation is the same in effect as turning 
I, to J, and K. to G,, with the change from A to AS 
in the denominator: and to — A’ in the numerator of f, to turn 
it to a. Similarly, as regards the transformation from (32) tó: 
(59). The symbol i does not appear in (50), but when we put’ 
q= st, it appears in K, through (56), and therefore in f and g. 
It cancels out on further reduction, and then the strikingly: 
similar form (61) results. That ¢ ought to cancel out is clear 
enough, because since (50) is rational in 92, (61) must be: 
rational in 2. Nevertheless the way the symbol i goes out is 
somewhat remarkable, depending, as it does, upon the’ 
existence of two boundaries. It will not take place when: 
there is only one. Say I= , then g-! is zero, and the form 
(52) results. Put g ei, and we do not get a result eons 
in , and we ought not. 

In connection with this, there is sometimes a bit of hoo 
pocus. If we like we may make the functions J and G. the! 
primary objects of attention, so that 


Vi- (Ja- ad X MN P. 


is the initial form of operational solution, s? having the: 
meaning IZ. Determining a and X by the conditions as 
regards À and terminally, we shall arrive at the result (61). 
This may, in fact, be the best way to work, when the ultimate 
results are to be simply periodic or normal solutions, and the.. 
development of waves is not in question. But there is a 
curious irreversibility sometimes concerned. We can always 
pass from the primitive I, and Km to Jm and Gm, but we 
cannot always go the other way. For instance, (61) leads to 
(50), by substituting i-!g for s, only when there are two 
boundaries. It fails when l= c. as 
For example, suppose that the condition at lis that V,—0.- 
Then J,,- 8G», must vanish at I, and fhis shows ‘that B 
must be J,,/G,,. Introduce some other kind of terminal 
condition, and we get some other form of B. But how find 
its value when =œ? If we have worked entirely with 
J. and G,, and know nothing of I., and Km, there is appa- 
rently nothing to show what 8 should be. For J,/G,,, the 
ratio of two real oscillating functions when the argument is 
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real, has no particular limiting value when I is infinite. 
Nevertheless, if we write J. / d u = — €, we shall come to the 
proper result. For it is the same as G i, which is correct. 
„The explanation has been already virtually given. It is the 
K,, function that is concerned alone when J is œ; when q =si, 
then (Ga- id, i- takes its place; that is, —i(Jm+tGm)i™, . 
or = = i. But, quite independently of this determination of. 
B, a physically-minded man, who was working in terms of 
Js and Gy for convenience in the practical application, would- 
arrive at the correct result by considering the flux of energy. 
In a simply periodic state produced between the. source at y 
and infinity, with no reflection, the flux of energy must be 
outward. This necessitates B = i. 


oe haa The divergent Oscillating Bessel functions. 

§ 343. We know that the operational solution in terms of the 
divergent Hm and K, is equivalent to that in terms of L4 and 
I.» or of In and Km. Therefore, the same transformation 
q=st in the divergent operational formula should lead to a 
result equivalent to that in terms of J, and Gm. For dis- 
tihctness, put a bar over the yerge functions. Then, 
Q8 in Hs. En produces 


H. (2) in J, (ar) = 40, (er), (64) 
ae K. (qa) Id. (Ce) if. ( (65) 
whore Ju and Gan are given by ' E 


E Jale) = A =) (Peos + Qsin) (se - iv - mz), (66) 


8, (er) = -(& (- - Psin + Qoos) (z Ar- 4m), (67) 
in ) which P and Q are the divergent functions 
(1*—4m*)(82 — 4m?) 71. (5* — 4m*) (T — 4m) 
Pe r . E Bot (Se e eren. | 
7 14 _ (8? - Amt) (5° — 4in?) — 4m?) (93 - e 
Q- DE ae) E 2.8887 (1-4 4.5(8sx)? (69 


The G. formula | 18 obtained from the J,, one by turning sin 
ta pos, und cos to - sin. When zis large, P=1 and Q=0, so 
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J. m(sz) = (y cos (sc — 1v - Amr), (70) 
Gin(sx) MR (y sin (sz A- Amr), (71) 


show the ultimate nature of the oscillating functions at a con- 
siderable distance from the origin. They behave just like 
cos s and sinsz, but with amplitudes varying inversely as 
the square root of the distance from the origin. 

Jm and Jm are equivalent when sz is real, and so are Gm 
and Gm. The first was proved by Sir G. Stokes; the second 
I find in Gray and Mathew also, though somewhat difficult to 
recognise, owing to the use of several forms of the second 
function. It has been standardised in different ways, some of 
which are very inconvenient. 

If in the Hm, Km formula (22) we make the changes 
according to (64), (65), we shall arrive at (61) above precisely, 
only with Jm instead of Jm, and Gm instead of Gm. This 
alone would not prove, the equivalence of the convergent and 
divergent oscillating functions. For example, if we put 
Ha —2i7J, in (22), instead of the proper form (64), we shall 

still arrive at the same result (61). 

There is, in fact, an essential difference between the two 
divergent functions Hm and Km. Say m=O, for instance. 
This is an important case. We do have Hm = 21,, when gz is 
real and positive. But it is not an equivalence when q — sí, 
and sz is real. One makes J- id. The other makes 200. 
On the other hand, K,=G,- 1%, and Ko = Go - 10%; and we 


have K,=K,, both when q is real positive, and when s is real 
positive: 


Physical reason of the unlikeness of the two divergent 
functions H,, K, 

§ 344. I have given elsewhere“ an algebraical explanation of 
the distinction. But it will be more satisfactory here to regard 
the matter physically. We ought to have the one agreement, 
and we ought to have the other discrepancy, by consideration 
of the physics. Go back to (5), for example, expressing the 
initial waves, and suppose that the source h is simply periodic, 


* Q. in P.M., Part 2, 
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and that there is no waste of energy by resistance. This 
makes 9 — p/v, so that if the frequency of the source is n/2z, 
then g= niſv, and s=n/v. The wave to the right is then 


„= Eme H.-G. J, 02 


when E and e are simply periodic functions of the time. Or, 
if e ey sinnt, then 
Gas Sin nt - J44,,cosnt 9 
V m ET ey (73) 
This represents the ultimate result of the periodic source, and 
the corresponding current is 


0,- 7 am, z— 19 m41, z) 'e 


ES Z0 es t 18 41,2)€ 


= Fem Impr sin nt + Gm, æcoS nt). (74) 


Here 9/Z=(Y/Z)'= constant. These solutions indicate a train 
of waves travelling outwards. The flux of energy is V. C.. 
Its mean value over a period is 


(V4C nen = 9775 o (J mOm4i = G4J m41)z- (75) 


-This is constant, on account of the conjugate property of 
J, and G., which is (if the accent is d/dsx) 


d we 
5G i Gm Im+1 = —ImGmt+IJnG, — (76) 
That is to say, there is a stendy average flux of energy from 
the source out to infinity, and this is as s it should be, because 
there is no barrier. 
In a similar manner, the potential on the left sido is 


vi- HF- (J nx = 


e a (77) 
where F and f are simply 8 and this represents a 
wave train travelling to the leſt. The flux of energy will 
again be found to be constant on the average, and to be 
directed to the left. But this state of things is an im- 
8 
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possible one, regarded as the ultimate state, like the other. 
It can only exist approximately initially. Say that A is at 
a great distance, and the frequency is so great that very many 
wave lengths can exist between &; and the left barrier before it is 
reached. Then the above solution may be nearly true in a 
great part of the region occupicd by the disturbance. But, 
whereas there is no Tanit on the right side, there must be one 
on the left side, either at À, as before, or at the origin itself. 
When the barrier is reached a new state of things will begin to 
prevail, first at thè barrier, and then travelling out to infinity. 
Its nature will depend upon the kind of condition imposed at 
the barrier. It is then generally necessary to consider the 
second wave equation (8) as well as the first, equation (07 and 
. Büuperimpose them properly. 

If the barrier should be such as not to take in energy con- 
tinuously, the result between the barrier and the source must 
be a stationary vibration, involving no average flux of energy. 
The case m=0 is peculiar, when the barrier is at the origin. 
There can be no current there, and no flux of energy. So to 
the inward wave He. e or (Jo,—7Go,)e, add the outward wave 
(Go. qa) ie. The result is 2J,,e, that is, 21,e. Here 2J,,.¢ 
represents the ultimate stationary vibration which replaces the 
preceding state (Jos — $Go,)e. The operator Hœ is valid at first. 
and then, later, the equivalent 21,, as soon as the origin is 
reached. We see that we have no right to expect that the 
property Hm = Im + I m should be true when s is real as well as 
when q is real. 

The matter is made plainer by considering À to be steady, 
beginning at the moment ¢=0. The inward wave from A at 
y is calculable from He until the origin is reached. The 
result is convergent. But after that, that is, after the 
moment ¢=y/v, it is only a partial solution, valid between y 
and the front of the return wave. In the region occupied by 
the return wave and the primary, we can calculate the wave 
by 21, instead of He. The two forms of solution become 
identical at the junction. This matter will be made plainer 
by one or two special examples. The present remarks are 
directed to the cause of the failure of Hm =Im+I-m when 
q=si and s is real, a cause which is not operative when the 
Km function is in question. | 
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Electrical Argument showing the Impotency of Restraints at 
the origin, unless 15^» — 1. 

8 345. So long as the barrier at Ais at a finite distance from 
the origin, there is no interference with the power of imposing 
any terminal condition V = — Z,C of the usual nature, because 
the functions concerned have finite values. But when A= 0, 
there are some noteworthy peculiarities. We know that in 
one special case (viz.,2=0, or m= - 3), that of plane waves 
in a homogeneous medium, we may impose any condition at 
the origin. We have also observed that in another case 
(n =I, or m — 0), that of cylindrical waves in a homogeneous 
mo. um, or of plane waves in a medium in v hich the constants 
vary as the first (or inverse first) power of the distance from 
a fixed piane, the Z, condition is impotent, because there 
can be no current at its place of application under any finite 
voltage. We have, therefore, to inquire when in general the 
Z, condition is potent, and when impotent. This is to be 
done by examination of the limiting form assumed by a in 
(22), or by r in (82) or by fin (50), when Ais made zero, under 
different circumstances. This is rather tedious mathemati- 
cally, from the absence of luminosity. But we can throw 
some light upon the matter physically, and see that the 
mathematical results are justifiable. 

Under what circumstances can there be a current at the 
origin when under an impressed voltage? Plainly the 
resistance must not be infinite. Now the resistance per unit 
length is Ra, which is infinite or zero at the origin accord- 
ing as nis + or —. But the resistance per unit length is not 
(under the circumstances) the same as the resistance of unit 
length at the origin. The resistance of the length from 0 to x 
is fo Rudy. This is finite when n is negative, and also when 
it is positive, up to n= 1, when it becomes infinite, and 
remains infinite for all greater values of n. Here the distance 
O to x may be a very little bit at the origin. So we see that 
there can be no current there when n is lor > 1. This is 
true also as regards the source A. The terminal condition, if 
applied, must be impotent when n is 1 or >1. 

Next, consider the permittance of a little bit from 0 to z ab 
the origin. This is fj*Sz^dz, which is finite when n is positive, 
and also when u is negative, down to n= — 1, when it becomes 

82 
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infinite, and remains infinite for greater negative values of n. 
If, then, n is- 1 or < —1, no finite charge can raise the 
potential at the origin above zero. The verom. condition 
must be again impotent. 

Thirdly, when n is between —1 and +1, both the resistance 
and the permittance of the little bit at the origin are finite ; V 
and C may then have any ratio, and the Z, condition of the 
usual kind is operative if applied. 

In the first case, we require to use Imz only, when m is O or 
T, or nor >1. This makes C be zero at the origin. In the 
next case, when nis —1 or <—1, we must use I- mz, m being 
1 or S- 1. This makes V be zero at the origin. In the 
intermediate case both functions will or may occur, according 
to the nature of Z; that is, both Im and I. u, or Im and Ky», 
or Jm and Gn, if we use the oscillating functions. The last is 
rather remarkable, it leads not only to expansions of the form 
2 AJmæ, but also the form È C(Jmæ-—aGmz), when the origin 
is one of the barriers. 


Reduced Formule when one Boundary is at the Origin. 


$ 346. The preceding electrical reasoning will enable us to 
understand the results produced in the formule when the 
inner boundary is shifted to the origin. At the same time 
it does not absolve us from making the examination, because 
without it we cannot say what special form is assumed when 
the terminal condition is potent. 

In the original formula (22) put A20. There are three 
results. If n is not less than 1, we get — sin mr. If u is 
not greater than — 1, we get a= sin ur. In the inter- 
mediate case, when n is between —1 and +1, we get 


e where «A 
171 u 2 |-m- l 


— 


That is, in the first case the x function in (22) reduces to 
2L,5;; but in the second ease to 2I-mz; whilst in the inter- 
mediate case Z, remains potent, and a has the special value 
shown in the last equation. 

From the above may be derived the changes in the other 
formule, or they may bc done separately. Thus, in tue 
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alternative formule (32) and (50), which are connected by 
r sin mr s sin mr 
-f= = 79 
J ITT les (79) 


we have r=0 when n>l; r=æ when n< -1, and r=u" 
intermediately, « being as in (78). Therefore = O, or g — 0, 
is the reduced form of the determinantal equation when n>1, 
or b 4- sin mr — 0, or 
(Ln + BI. i) = 0, or (Jm = Bi m+1): = 0. (80) 
Also, when n< I, the determinantal equation is s- oo, or 
g +sinmr = O, or b - sin mæ = O; or 
(Ls t BI m): =0, or (Jm + B'J mi) =0. (81) 


As regards a in (61) when A= O, first we have a=0 when 
n>1. Then a =- tan mr, when n< -1. Intermediately 


— 81 ^ Im 
a= 5 where v= Zos (2) — (82) 
cos nu +V Z 


So, in the first case, we have | 
A ue MCN — Joy (nor 1) (88) 


and 8 —0 is the paie equation of normal systems; 
the same as (80). 
In the second case the æ function is J_,,,/cosm7, and 


AZ Jome BG,,-J,, _ E g 
(2 cos mei 2 (n =or< 1) (84) 


whilst the determinantal equation is equivalent to (81). 
Intermediately, using a as in (82), the determinantal equation 
a = is represented by 
(J-m+B'I-m-i:+0Im—B'Imis=0, (85 
where v is as in (82), and B’ is Z,sl"/Z, as before. 
As a test of avoidance of error in the way of wrong ae 
make n=0, or m= — in the last equation. It reduces to 


tan s! (1 — Z,Z,s?/Z?) + Z,5/A + Z,s/Z =0. (86) 
Comparing with (75), §293, we find Proper agreement, allow- 


ing for the present generalised meanings of Z and s compared 
with their meanings in that place. 
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The peculiarities of infinite resistance or permittance at the 
origin with suitable values of n place restrictions upon the 
restraints possible. The source at y cannot raise the potential 
at the origin above zero when n equals or is less than - 1. 
We may, however, also have the potential zero there when n 
is greater, namely, up to just less than + 1, but then it must 
be done by external restraint, through Z, — 0, being equivalent 
to a short circuit if a pair of conductors be in question. But 
when n= or >1 it is no use trying to make the potential 
vanish. 

Similarly, the current at the origin due to the source at y 
vanishes naturally when n 2 or >1. Wecan also make it vanish 
there when » is less, down to just over — 1, by external restraint, 
through ZH =. It is equivalent to a disconnection in the case 
of wires. But it is no use trying to make the current vanish 
when n equals or is less than — 1. 

Equation (85) only applies when n is between - 1 and +1, 
but it harmonises with the proper forms outside those limits. 
Thus v vanishes when Z, does, which makes the potential 
be zero terminally, provided n is intermediate, and then (85) 
reduces to (81). Also, if Z, is infinite (85) reduces to (80), 
the other form. 

If we impose the condition V,=0 at l, then B' =0, and (85) 
becomes 

(J Tv) := O, (-l<m<0). (87) 
If, in addition, V,=0 at origin by. external restraint, (4,70), 
then J_,.=0 is the determinantal equation. This is re- 
placed by J. -O if the current is zero at the origin by 
external restraint, (Z= œ ). 


The Expansion Theorem and Bessel Series. The Potential 
due to initial Oharge. 

$ 347. The development i in Bessel series when À is sid or 
impulsive i is to be done in just the same way as for Fourier 
series, which department has been somewhat elaborated. So 
little need be said about it. First find the final steady state, 
when there is one, as is nearly always the case in practical 
problems. Let this be V, Then apply the p(d/dp) operation 
to the denominator a- B (or other form) in the operational 
solution, according to the expansion theorem. Thus, using 
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(61), and supposing ^ to be steady, beginning when t=0, we 
expand it to j 
V.=V 2 Z. (J, m 7 aG,) (Sn - 68,0, e, 
iue e fi) (u B) = 

The values of p being the roots of a=, over which the 
summation ranges, we see that either a or 8 may be eliminated 
from the numerator. The interchange of x and y makes no 
difference. Therefore the formula for V,, on the right side of the 
source at y is just the same as for V, as far as the summation 
goes. It can only differ in the expression of the steady part Vo. 

In passing, it may be remarked that cases may arise in 
which there is no tending to a steady state. For instance, 
it the above refers to a circuit consisting of a pair of parallel 
wires, and the insulation is quite perfect intermediately and 
terminally, then the effect of A accumulates incessantly, and 
V, rises to infinity. The outside term then contains t. But 
such exceptional cases need not delay us here, but can be 
treated when they arise. At present assume that there is a 
steady state tended to. There must be one when the source 
is impulsive, and there is waste of energy in some part (no 
matter how limited) of the connected system, and there must 
be one with a steady source unless there is perfect insulation 
in the way mentioned. [Note 7, p. 515.] 

Now in (88) the J and G functions concerned have sx for 
argument, and the values of s are settled by the determi- 
nantal equation. Also s? is a function of p, and so is Z. The 
further development therefore rests upon the nature of Y and 
Z in the original circuital equations, for we naturally want to 
have the result entirely in terms of s. lt Z — B, and Y = Sp, 
we have diffusion, with one value of p for one of s, Then 
RS d ij 
3 (89) 


$$2 —RSp, and M uc 
dp 
This brings us to 50% G eG 0 - BG,), 
— m/z m n 
Woo P505 Wie A e 
sias the value of p in the time function is — s?/RS. 
If AO, and a=0, which occurs naturally when n is 1 or 
more, the last reduces to 


Qs Jz) my nt 
Vi Vot Z oon SG" dfjds en, (91) 
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where 8 = 0 finds the values of s? and p. If the potential is 
constrained to be zero at l, then B' 2 0 in B, making J. = O be 
the determinantal equation. Also Vo- O now. So 


Vie T Qs Jah my Am! e - 2Q JnzI]uy e, (92) 
1 Suy) Frm SU(xy)^ (J 

if the accent denotes differentiation to the argument sl. The 

second form is derived by the conjugate property 


T , 9 
J mG m J mn pu ast! (98) 
remembering that J. n= O. Equation (92) expands an arbitrary 
function of x to suit the conditions stated. Put Q = Syd, 
and integrate with respect to y from Oto’. The result is the 
V arising from the initial distribution of potentialv. This 
also applies when n is smaller, down to just over — 1, provided 
Z0 = co is imposed terminally: 
But if n is — lor less, the solution takes a different form, 
as before explained. We get, by (84) and (57), 


D _4xRpQ J -ma( Jm - BG m)y 
o Qu)" (S-m + BJ i), 
with ány Z,. So Z= 0, making B'—0, makes 
vi- Lepa Jer (Im 50.0. (95) 
where B is J,;/G,;, which makes Va = O at l, V, being got by 
interchanging w, y. The last expands to 
Qs Jnr) J 
-Ein ae Jonas h (96) 
subject to J-mz=0. The cases in which m is integral had 
better be kept in terms of J,, and G,,. The connection is 
JM = J cos mz + G, sin mr, (97) 
A companion formula is 


(Gm-BGm4i)y (94) 


Ge = G, cos mr - J, sin mr. (98) 


See equations (66), (67), (70), (71). | 
Equation (96) does not look right. But we have the con- 
jugate property, 


J]5nJ.m-1i*J.mJnj4i- - = sin mr = — J -mJ m + Jind’ m, (99) 
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which may be derived from (29). So, since J_m=O at 
present, Jau may be eliminated from (96). This brings it to 


* 2 SU (yy (ry NL nt) 


that is, the same form as (92), except in the reversal of the 
sign of „ in tlie functions. It is valid when m is — 1 or less, but 
the range may be extended up to just under m = O by a terminal 
restraint making V,=0 at the origin, (Z9 — 0). 


20 J- mr J m Pt : (100) 


Time Function when Self-induction is allowed for. 
$ 348. In the more general case in which R, L, K, 8, are 
all finite, and 


q? = — 2 =({R+Lp) (K + Sp), (10?) 
there are two "i for Lt acd 82; thus, 
p= iih je ES IE) -TS J. aon 
| dq* ds? 
+= —-=8(R+Lp)+L(K+S8p)=+2L5k. (108) 
dp dp 


The sum of the two time functions of the form Ze*/(dq?/dp), 
got by using the above two values of p, is therefore 


3 e f cosh kt . 9 5 . shin 1 = PU. (104) 


To show the application, take the simple case of the poten- 
tial constrained to vanish both at A and /. Then in (88) 
V,=0. Also, 

ea Se) - (Sg Cre): 009 
by using the conjugate property (93), with argument sÀ or sl, 
as the case may be, and remembering that a= B. ö 

Thereſore (88) takes the special form 


2.2 
Vu sQ oraa ana aGmy) t 
2 280% Cajica 00, (108) 
where a is J / G, and ꝙ (t) is the time function in (104). 
Its value is 1 when t=0, so we can expand any initial state U 
of potential by (106), by putting Q = Sy"Udy, and integrating. 
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The Potential due to initial Current. 

8 349. The inclusion of the self-induction in the last 
makes the magnetic energy operative. The specification of 
the initial state is therefore incomplete if the potential alone 
is given. We require to know the initial current as well. 
Instead of the above h, let the source at y bee, producing a 
jump in the potential, thus, e =V,- Vi at y, but with con- 
tinuity of current, or C. = Ci. To find the result, we need not 
go through the work in detail, but generalise the former result 
when the zeroth Bessel function was concerned, § 330. We 
shall now have 

l. (Hs + T e +17 17) Rai), 


Vu Ege Len, Int t (107) 


= lige * W (Hin + TM z aKm +1)y ; (108) 


V, being on the left, V, on the right of y. We turn V, to V3 
not by interchanging æ and y, but | by interchanging a and b 
and negativing the result. 

The operation - z^Z-!(d/d») finds the current. So 


0, = Arge Hd (Hmp aK i) (Ha Li Ki), (109) 
and now C, is got by interchanging x and y. 

It is easy to test that these satisfy the conditions at y and - 
terminally, a and b being the same as before, by the conjugate 


property 
Hy Kin+1 + KnHm+1= TT E = K, H“ — H,, Kn, : (110) 


the argument being gy, and the accent denoting differentiation 
to it. 

Similarly, to find the solution in terms of J. and Gm, we 
may derive the results from the last, putting H, K in terms cf 
J and G; but this is tedious, and the results are easily got 
independently. pns 


vi- — gree L. Creek marc Pine, (111) 
a — 
V, MS brie pe (Sn a BG). (Ju 21 m aGm+i)y (112) 


a- B 
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show V due to e at y. The current on the left of y is 
Cx m "re (ay) (Jm+1— eG 1) (Jan 3-7 8641), (18) 


a ~= 
and e z and y produces C,. In deriving this 


we use | 
3 -Iman e Gm Gut!, (114) 
s dz x™ gm s dx a" am . 
the argument being sr. The continuity in C at y is obvious. 
The discontinuity in V is easily tested, for we get 


V, -— Vs = trsye(J mGm4i = G md m+1) = 6. (115) 


Since a, 8 are as before, the same limitations mentioned apply 
when A=0. 

The development in Bessel series is similar. For an initial 
state of current, let e be impulsive, say e= pP, where P is the 
momentum generated, as explained in § 827. 

Then we get 
-5r tp dn "tl T m = 3 FT BGin+1), e (116) 


PITT 


Here we see that if the potential is made to vanish termi- 
nally, and s is as in the last section, making two p’s to one s?, 
the two time functions to be added are not the same as beforo. 
The time function is now e” -+ (ds?/dp). The sum of the two 
is - (LSk)-leshin kt. So, using this, and (108) and (105) 
again, we convert (116) to 


P rti (J m — 2G) (m1 — aQ m+) -2 
17243 em nom — AAT ily ef shin kt, 
Mx "2i s LSk a" (Gm) t (Gmn) R ‘ (117) 


showing the potential due to the initial momentum P at y. 
Put P = Ly-*cdy, and integrate from A to lto show the potential 
due to the initially given state c of current. | 

In finding the current due to the initial current, say by the 
operational solution (118), the presence of Z in the denomi- 
nator should not be overlooked. Its vanishing sometimes 
introduces another term depending upon p= — R/L (see the 
next Section). The interpretation is that if the initial state 
is e=constant, and we have also V —0 imposed terminally, 
the result is a current ce R/L at time t. 
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Uniform Subsidence of Induction and Displacement in 
combinations of Coils and Condensers, ! 

83494. When formule become somewhat intricate, there is a 
natural tendency to treat them mathematically only, so that the 
avoidance of error rests upon the mechanical accuracy of work- 
ing, which can only be effectively confirmed by repetition and 
by the harmony of results obtained in varied ways. Under 
these circumstances it is satisfactory to be able to utilise some 
simple physical property of wide generality to test the formule. 
Such a property can be applied to the preceding formule with 
advantage. 

When a simple coil, whose time-constant is L/R, has a cur 
rent in it, say C, at time ¢=0, and is left to itself on short 
circuit without impressed force, the current subsides in such a 
way that C= Cee R'L is its value at time t. It is the elemen- 
tary case of the destruction of momentum by a resisting force 
varying as the velocity. Any number of coils of different 
R and L, but with the same time-constant, will behave in the 
same way when on short circuit separately, and without mutual 
influence. The same is true when they are all connected in 
series to make a closed circuit. If the initial current is C, in 
the same sense in all, then the current in all subsides as if 
they were short-circuited. There is no difference of potential 
generated between any of the terminals. There is, it is true, 
usually some difference of potential between parts of any one 
coil; but thatis a residual effect, arising from the inductance 
not being quite the same for every turn of wire. This residual 
effect does not occur in the application to be made. Anyway, 
the terminals are at the same potential. They may therefore 
be joined together through any unenergised arrangement of 
coils and condensers (without introducing mutual influence 
across the air), and the current in the original circuit will 
behave in the same way as before described. Every coil 

wastes its energy against its own resistance independently of 
the rest. (It is also possible for the external combination to 
be energised in special ways without interference, but we do 
not want that at present.) 

The above being a purely magnetic property, there is a 
similar one concerning electric displacement. A leaky con- 
denser (or a condenser with a shunt), if initially charged to 
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potential V., and then left to itself, discharges itself so that 
V=V,e-*‘Sis the potential at time f. Here 8 / K is the time- 
constant of subsidence, the ratio of the permittance of the 
condenser to its conductance. The same is true of any 
number of condensers separately: if they have the same time- 
constant, the discharges will be alike. They may be put in 
parallel without any alteration if their potentials are the same, 
and no difference will be made by joining the various positive 
terminals together through any (usually unenergised) elec- 
trical arrangements, and also the negative terminals. Every 
condenser will still discharge itself through its own conduct- 
ance, and waste its energy therein. 

The two properties may be co-existent in one combination 
inemany ways. The particular way we want now is this. 
First, have a long series of coils of any resistances, but all with 
the same time-constant L/R. Then put their junctions to 
earth through condensers of any permittances, but all with the 
same time-constant S/K. The result is a generalised telegraph 
circuit, in which the resistance, inductance, permittance, and 
leakance are collected in lumps, so to speak. But the actual 
distribution may be continuous, if we like, and is, in any 
case, quite arbitrary, subject to the constancy of the magnetic 
and electric time-constants. 

. Two rows of similar coils may be employed. Then the 
condensers are to be joined across from one row to the other. 
But this somewhat complicates the description. One series 
is enough. 

. By the preceding, it follows that if the initial state is 
V = V, constant, and Co- O, where V, is the voltage of the 
condensers, and C, the current in the conductor consisting of 
the geries of coils, then the state at time t later is simply 
V—VQ-E!U5, and C=0. The waste of energy is in the 
leakage conductance, and is quite local. There is no develop- 
meni of magnetie force. The irue current (in Maxwell's 
senso) is the sum of the conduction and displacement current, 
and this is zero for every condenser, little or big. 

The circuit may be infinitely long. But if it be only of 
finite length, we must take care that the terminal arrange- 
ments obey the same law. Either the ends must be insulated, 
making C=0, or we may put the ends to earth through 
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condensers having the same time-constant S/K, and have 
them initially charged to the same voltage Vo. 

Similarly, if the initial state is C= Co, a constant current, 
and V,=0, the state at time t will be C= Coe R/L, and V=0. 
The energy starts magnetic and remains magnetic. The waste 
of energy is in the conductor of the circuit, and is quite local. 
In order to complete the analogy as regards true current ” 
in a physical manner, that is, by making a possible case of 
electromagnetic wave propagation in a conducting medium, 
we require to introduce the idea of magnetic conductance to 
replace the real electric resistance of the circuit, as explained 
in Chapter IV. In default of that, the analogy is partly only 
& mathematical one. Leaving out the completion of the 
analogy physically, it is to be further noted that if the circuit 
is not infinitely long, the terminal arrangements must be 
suitably chosen. We require either a dead earth at the ends, 
making V =0, or else terminal coils possessing the same tìme- 
constant L/R, and initially charged with the same current as 
the rest of the circuit. 

It follows further, that if in the first case, where the initial 
energy is wholly electric, the initial state be not one of con- 
stant Vo, there must still usually be a term involving the time 
factor c- 4S in the resulting potential, unless the mean value 
of the initial potential should be exactly zero. Also, in the 
second case, concerning magnetic energy only initially, there 
must be a term involving e R/L in the resulting current when 
C, is not constant to begin with, unless its mean value should 
also be zero. How to reckon the mean values will appear 
presently. Moreover, the determinantal equation must con- 
tain the isolated factor Y or K + Sp in one case, and Z or 
R+ Lp in the other, when the above conditions are complied 
with. 


Uniform Subsidence of Mean Voltage in a Bessel Circuit. 

8349 ». The Bessel results previously given come under 
the last Section, because they involve constancy of the electric 
and magnetic time-constants in spite of the variation of the 
resistance, &c., per unit length of circuit. We may therefore 
test the results, and exhibit the solitary terms concerned. If 
the source is 4 — pQ at y, that is, a charge Q initially at y, we 
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may write the operational solution for the potential which 


results thus, 
| VSS , (118) 


and the values of p which make ¢~!p infinite are the constants 
p in the time factor . If v is the partial solution for any p, 
then 


-Qor 119 
v G ? ( ) 


where ¢’ means d,. Now, if we know that Y =0 gives an 
isolated root of ¢=0, we can write = Y0, where 0 does not 
vanish with Y. Then 


p = Y'0-- GY -Y'0,— 860, (120) 
if 0, is the value of Ó when Y=0. So 
— Q auus 
v 805 (121) 


is the partial solution. The denominator S0, is evidently the 
permittance concerned. 

The full operational solution in this case is (61), § $42, 
in terms of J and G functions, but it is easier to evaluate 60 
in terms of J,, and J. So use the equivalent form (59), 
§ 842, or 


V ox 2 Zh (Fn ae pj —m) 8 (J — = oI —m)y (122) 
ET (ay) p" (p = a) sin mr 
where p= e „„ Pr (128) 
—m —-m—j] ; 


and e is got by turning A to / and A’ to - B' in p; B' also con- 
taining / instead of A and Z, instead of Zp. 

It does not look as if Y =0 were involved in (122). But 
then it has to be remembered that J, has the factor s". So, 
put Ji = zu P., and balance the powers of s in the numerator 
against those in the denominator of (122), on the under- 
stànding that 

Yo = Z = K + Sp), Y,=m(K+S8p), (124) 


where m, and m, are positive constants, so that there are 
terminal condensers with the proper time-constant. We 
shall then obtain, not the factor Z shown in (122), but Z/s; 
that is, — Y-!, as required, making Y =0 give a root of the 
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determinantal equation. Remember that IT and z are 
the leakance and resistance operators of the circuit per unit 
length. 

The evaluation of 6, is now easy, because Y « 0 makes 8250, 
and reduces the J functions to their first terms, or the P 
functions to constants free from s. The result is that (121) 


becomes 
Qe- Kt/S 


n+l n 9 

"I Bin a (m+ m + PU m) 

showing that the mean value of the potential—that is, the 
charge divided by the total permittance of the circuit, in- 
cluding the terminal con:lensers—subsides in the proper way. 

In case of terminal insulation, m,=0, or m,=0, or both. 
These are included in (125), and give finite v. At the other 
extreme we have m, — o, or m, o, or both, and »v 20. But 
the term v will still exist finitely if the initial state includes 
charge of one of the terminal condensers to a finite potential, 
for then the mean potential will be finite. Practically, how- 
ever, a Short circuit will mean simply Ko = at the terminal, 
and no condenser. Then v=0. The special term does not 
exist. 

Observe that if m, iud m, are defined to be V/ X and Y;/Y, 
and if it be assumed (with or without warrant) that Y —0 
gives a root, we shall obtain v=0 usually, because mo and m, 
are made infinite. The exception is when Y, and Y, vanish 
when Y does; the above case, in fact. Then Y 0 really 
gives a root. 


(125) 


Uniform Subsidence of Mean Current in a Bessel Circuit. 

8 349c. In the other case, if the source is e=pP, or the 
momentum P initially at y, we may write 

C= , (126) 

using the proper $, not the same as before, of course. Then 
if we know that Z = 0 gives a root of 6=0, we have $ — Z6, 
not the same f as the last. Also, if c is the partial solution 

depending upon Z = O, we have 
| P P 


i eI HE (127) 
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and now we have only to evaluate bo, the value of 0 or % 
when s=0, because Z «0 makes s =0. 

The potential and current solutions are (111), (118). In 
terms of J,, and J_,, and the previous p and ce, they are 


V= dere P (Up nri tSn) (28) 
» (p — 7) sin mz 


C, au I Ye(zy)rt! Coma P nc ette (1 29) 
This is on the left of y. The C, on the right side is got by 
interchanging x and y in Cj. The Vi is got by interchanging 
p and o in the numerator only of (128). The signs of pando 
have.to be carefully attended to. The formula of derivation 
used is the first of (1 14) for J. in VI. But it is different with 
J-a. The companion formule to (114) are 


1dJ_,,orG — O Gu 
-m -M = —m —m— 1 
TEE i am (130) 


Applying (127) to (129), we see first that Z-1 does not show 
itself. But as before, put J,,=s"P,,. The factor Y then 
becomes Vo-, that is, — ZI, showing that Z = O gives a root, 
provided 


Z= R, + Lop = n (R + Lp), Z, =R, T Lip =n (R+ Lp), (181) 


so that there are terminal coils having the proper time-constant. 
Lastly, evaluating 0, by the first terms of the J functions 


as before, we obtain 
Pe- RUL 


Cm f N,; (182) 
b (nes e EET 


2m 
where 2m n- 1. The denominator is the total inductance 
of the circuit, including that of the terminal coils, and c 
expresses the mean value of the current throughout the whole 
circuit at every moment. 

When 10 - O, or n, =0, or both, we have one or more ter- 
minal earths or short circuits. If either of n, or n, is infinite, 
it expresses more than a disconnection, for L, (for instance) is 
also infinite. The result is o O, but c can be finite if the 
initial state includes a finite current in the terminal coil. 
Practically, a disconnection produces c=0 in another way. 

T 
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There is no terminal coil as a reservoir for magnetic energy, 
and the special term involving Z =0 does not exist. 

It will be observed in the above evaluations that the quan- 
tities A’ and B' which occur in p and e, equation (128), are 
reduced to s x constant or s~! x constant by the special terminal 
conditions. This makes p- c, (apart from the special factor 
Z or Y above considered), become a function ofs?. In general 
it is not a function of s? but of p. So now in concluding 
this part of the subject it may appropriately be pointed out 
that this property can be generalised in many ways by appro- 
priate terminal conditions involving electric and magnetic 
energy. We have merely to make Z,/Z and Z,/Z be functions 
of s. It is sufficient to illustrate by an easy example. Let 


20 Ro + Lop + (K, + So), . (184) 
This says that Z, is a coil and a condenser in sequence 


between the terminal and earth. Divide by Z; then, if 
Ro + Ly 2 n and Ko Sop = mY, we obtain " 


20 1 . 
aa cc i 1 
7, No mgs ( 95) 


To be a function of 3, nọ and m, must be constants, that is, 
n= R,R-L,L, and m=K,/K=§,/S. Similarly we may 
make Z,/Z a function of s*. 

In all such cases p - o is made a function of s? (with the 
possible extra factor), and its roots are-calculable by tables of 
Bessel functions. Then there are two p's to every s? in a 
known manner, so that the time functions are known, and a 
complete development can be obtained. 

[Norx.—In $3830 and § 834, the function K,(qx) is defined 
to be the derivative of K,(qx). But there are good reasons 
for the later notation, in $886 and after, which makes K () 
be the negative of the derivative of K,(qz). See equations 
(8), (4), p. 240, and (18), P. 248. The function K, (9) is 
always positive. 

The G., (sc) function has the opposite sign to that employed 
in my ‘Electrical Papers,” for good reasons. I have en- 
deavoured to smooth matters, and from § 886 to the end have 
employed that standardisation which experience in the com- 
plicated relations of Bessel functions has shown me to be the 
best and the easiest to follow. ] 


eae | l v. ww- =" 


APPENDIX C. RATIONAL UNITS. 


— 


In 1891 J endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to revive an old 
labour by directing attention to the irrational nature of the B. A. 
system of units (once so much praised), and advanced arguments to 
show that not merely should the presentation of theory be altered, 
but that the practical units should be reformed. (See Vol. I., 
Chapter IL, and the Preface). In 1892 Prof. Lodge wrote asking 
me if I had any practical proposal to make, The following letters 
resulted :— 


THE POSITION OF 4x IN ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS. 
(Nature, July 28, 1892, p. 292.] 


There is, I believe, a growing body of opinion that the present system of 
electric and magnetic units is inconvenient in practice, by reason of the 
occurrence of 4r as a factor in the specification of quantities which have 
no obvious relation with circles or spheres, 

It is felt that the number of lines from a pole should be m rather than 
the present Arm, that ampere turns is better than 4-nOC, that the 
electromotive intensity outside a charged body might be c instead of do, 
and similar changes of that sort; see, for instance, Mr. Williams's recent 
paper to the Physical Society. 

Mr. Heaviside, in his articles in The Electrician and elsewhere, has 
strongly emphasised the importance of the ols and the simplification 
that can thereby be made. 

In theoretical investigations. there seems some probability that the 
simplified formulz may come to be adopted— 


Ar, 
K 
but the question is whether it is or is not too late to incorporate the prac- 
tical outcome of such a change into the units employed by electrical 
engineers. 

For myself I am impressed with the extreme difficulty of now making 
any change in the ohm, the volt, &c., even though it be only a numerical 
change ; but in order to find out what practical proposal the supporters of 


m being written instead of Aru, and k instead of — 
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the redistribution of 4r had in their mind, I wrote to Mr. Heaviside to 
inquire. His reply I enclose ; and would merely say further that in all 
probability the general question of units will come up at Edinburgh for 
discussion. | OLIVER J. LODGE. 

My Degar Lopcg,—I am glad to hear that the question of rational 
electrical units will be noticed at Edinburgh —if not thoroughly discussed. 
It is, in my opinion, a very important question, which must, sooner or 
later, come to a head and lead to a thoroughgoing reform. Electricity is 
becoming not only a master science, but also a very practical science. Its 
units should therefore be settled upon & sound and philosophical basis. I 
do not refer to practical details, which may be varied from time to time 
(Acts of Parliament notwithstanding), but to the fundamental principles 
concerned. | . 

If we were to define the unit area to be the aree of a circle of unit 
diameter, or the unit volume to be the volume of a sphere of unit 
diameter, we could, on such & basis, construct & consistent system of 
units. But the area of a rectangle or the volume of a parallelepiped would 
involve the quantity r, and various derived formule would possess. the 
same peculiarity. No one would deny that such a system was an absurdly 
irrational one. 

I maintain that the system of electrical units in present use is founded 
upon a similar irrationality, which pervades it from top to bottom. How 
this has happened, and how to cure the evil, I have considered in my 
papers —first in 1882-83, when, however, I thought it was hopeless to expect 
a thorough reform; and again in 1891, when, in my “ Electromagnetic 
Theory,” I adopted rational units from the beginning, pointing out 
their connection with the common irrational units separately, after giving 
a general outline of electrical theory in terms of the rational. 

Now, presuming provisionally that the first and second stages to Salva. 
tion (the Awakening and Repentance) have been safely passed through, 
which is, however, not at all certain at the present time, the question 
arises, How' proceed. to the third stage, Reformation? Theoretically, 
this is quite easy, as it merely means working with rational formule 
instead of irrational; and theoretical papers and treatises may, with great 
advantage, be done in rational formule at once, and irrespective of the 
reform of the practical units. But taking a far-sighted view of the matter, it 
is, I think, very desirable that the practical units themselves should be 
rationalised as speedily as may be. This must involve some temporary in- 
convenience, the prospect of which, unfortunately, is an encouragement to 
shirk a duty ; as is, likewise, the common feeling of respect for the labours 
of our predecessors. But the duty we owe to our .followers, to lighten 
their labours permanently, should be paramount. This is the main reason 
why I attach so much importance to the matter; it is not merely one of 
abstract scientific interest, but of practical and enduring significance ; for 
the evils of the present system will, if ib continue, go on multiplying with 
every advance in the science and its applications. 

Apart from the size of the units of length, mass and time, and of the 
dimensions of the electrical quantities, we have thé following relations 
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between the rational and irrational units of voltage V, electric current C, 
resistance R, inductance L, permittance 8, electric charge Q, electric force 
E, magnetic force H, induction B. Let 22 stand for 4x, and let the 
suffixes r and 4 mean rational and irrational (or ordinary). Also let the 
presence of square brackets signify that the “ absolute” unit is referred to. 


Then we have— 
E. ] [V.] [H,] [B,] IC. ] [] 


1 I [V] (Hi (Bj] LC, (Qe) 


L 8. 
aP Ue] (ed 


The next question is, what multiples of these units we should take to make 
the practical unite. In accordance with your request I give my ideas on 
the subject, premising, liowever, that I think there is no finality in things 
of this sort. 

First, if we let the rational practical units be the same multiples of 
the “absolute” rational units as the present practical units are of their 
absolute progenitors, then we would have (if we adopt the centimetre, 
gramme, and second, and the convention that 4-1 in ether) 


[R,]x10? new ohm = times old. 
[L,]x10? new mac =  , 
[S7] x 10-°=new farad—z-? „ 
[C,]x10-znewamp =2—" „ 
[V,]x109 new volt x „ 
107 ergs 2 new joule old joule. 
10’ ergs per see new watt = old watt. 


[ do not, however, think it at all desirable that the new units should 
follow on the same rules as the old, and consider that the following system 
is preferable :— 


[R, x 10 =new ohm =% x old ohm. 


[L,]x10 =new mac == x old mac. 


[S,]x10-® =new farad = D x old farad. 


[C7]]x 1 =new amp =i x old amp. . 


(V,]x10® =new volt = 2 xold volt. 
105 ergs new joule 10 x old joule. 
108 ergs per sec. new waft= 10 x old watt. 


It will be observed that this set of practical units makes the ohm, mac, 
amp, volt, and the unit of elastance, or reciprocal of permittance, all 
larger than the old ones, but not greatly larger, the multiplier varying 
roughly from 1} to 34. 
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What, however, I attach particular importance to is the use of one 
power of 10 only, viz., 10°, in passing from the absolute to the practical 
units; instead of, as in the common system, no less than four powers, 10’, 
107, 108, and 109. I regard this peculiarity of the common system as a 
needless arid (in my experience) very vexatious complication. In the 105 
system I have described, this is done away with, and still the practical 
electrical units keep pace fairly with the old ones. The multiplication of 
the old joule and watt by 10 is, of course, a necessary accompaniment. I 
do not see any objection to the change. "Though not important, it seems 
rather an improvement. (But transformations of units are so treacherous, 
that I should wish the whole of the above to be narrowly scrutinised.) 


Itis suggested to make 10? the multiplier throughout, and the resulta 
are :— 
[R,]x10? =new ohm =z? „ old ohm. 


[L,]x10? =new mae =z? „ old mac. 


[S,]x10-9 =new farad —2z-? x old farad. 


_10 


[C,]x 1] =newamp. = — x old amp. 


a, 
[V,]x10° =new volt =I x old volt. 
10° ergs new joule =10? x old joule. 
10° ergs p. sec. new watt 107 x old watt. 


But I think this system makes the ohm inconveniently big, and has some 
other objections. But I do not want to dogmatise in these matters of 
detail. Two things I would emphasise :— First, rationalise the unite. 
Next, employ a single multiplier, as, for example, 10°. | 

Paignton, Devon, July 18, 1892. OLIVER HEAVISIDR. 

Nothing particular seemed to result. I do not know that there 
was any discussion of the matter at the Edinburgh meeting. The 
development was apparently only in its first stage, the Awakening. 

The B. A. Committee, so far as I know, took no formal notice of 
a serious matter in which they should be so much interested. 
About 1894-5 too, they were so ill-advised (in my opinion) as to 
persist in their errors and announce that there did not appear to be 
any reason why their practical units should not be legally adopted 
(I have not the document by me to give the exact words). This 
was accordingly done, by proclamation, so to speak, under the 
Royal Arms, as may be seen in contemporary journals. The ques- 
tion of rationalisation was apparently nowhere. 

In the meantime, however, between 1891 and 1895, a remarkable 
diffusion of knowledge on this subject, and consequent change of 
opinion and formation of opinion, had taken place, as some of the 
following will show. The discussion arose out of Prof. Lodge's 
Report on Magnetic Unite, which was printed and circulated 
amongst members of the B. A. Committee and others, including 
myself, for opinions. It was reprinted in The Electrician, August 
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2, 1895, p. 449, along with letters from Mr. F. G. Bailey and Prof. 
J. D. Everett. It was not considered proper to circulate my own 
opinions of the Report amongst the members of the Committee. 
Hence their separate publication in The Electrician, August 16, 1895, 
p. 511-12, in the form of the following two letters to Dr. Lodge: 


MAGNETIC UNITS. 
Paignton, January 28, 1896. 


Deak LopcE: I had some idea of marking your paper all through, 
in the way of simplifying it. mainly, but I gave it up when you got im- 
mersed in the 4x muddle. You (the B. A. Committee I mean) are in a 
beautiful state of muddle by reason of refusing to complete your work 
properly. You cannot say you did not know you were wrong till after the 
“legalisation” ; you cannot put it on to International Conferences; you 
began it, and the blame is yours—all the more so from your refusal to put 
it right, or even to make the beginning of an attempt to put it right, by 
open admission of error, and recommendation of a revision, and by properly 
discussing it at your B. A. meetings and at Chicago. There is no way out 
of the muddle than by my radical cure, I believe. When practicians get 
to be a little more enlightened than they are, the B. A. system will be 
something for them to laugh at and damn, if it is not already. Even in 
pure theory, it has been the cause of much mischief, of which I could give 
examples in the theories of eminent men. Swinburne has suggested in 
Nature that I am very likely wrong in this matter. What is more sugges- 
tive is that Magnus Maclean, of Glasgow, who wrote on Units in the 
Electrical Engineer lately, had the assurance to dismiss my reform with 
the condemnation that my reasons were unwarranted. The geographical 
suggestiveness is obvious, though perhaps equally unwarranted. But then 
you are a rationalist, and so is FitzGerald, and Larmor, and perhaps many 
more. Perhaps a majority on the B. A. Committee are rationalists. Then 
why do they not do the proper thing, and complete their work properly ! 
You cannot get out of the muddle in any other way. 

Voltage and gaussage. I dare say practicians will not like them. 
Gaussage especially. (Sausage !) I do not admire them myself very much, 
on account of the age, but I took voltage as I found it, and extended 
the meaning. (How about voltation and gaussation 1) Accepting these 
words voltage and gaussage, however (or others), it should be noted that 
they stand for E.M.F. and for M.M.F., not for falla of potential (electric or 
magnetic), because the latter are exceptional, and in fact often become 
meaningless and quite wrong. Practicians are quite up to circuitation ; 
the E. M. F. in a circuit, for instance, is the sum of the elementary effective 
parts of the real electric force. I think, then, that they should speak of 
the gaussage or the voltage in a circuit, or along a line, or from a to b, 
&c.; not gaussfall, which I do not like at all. 

I think “intensity of" may be dropped altogether. I maintain that 
E and H are forces, dynamically (generalised, of course); specify them as 
the electric foros and the magnetic force, and you are all right, and dyna. 
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mically sound. Their factors D and B in the energy density are the 
corresponding fluxes. 

I think your opening part. could be simplified a good deal. After that, 
when you bring in 4r and 107! and 10/4#, and so forth, I would not pre- 
sume to criticise. I would rather not concern myself with such a bad job. 

About the meaning to be given to inductance, permeance, &c., when you 
take in iron and do not keep to very small forces or small variations in big 
forces. Here the practical requirements of the practician have to be con- 
sulted undoubtedly, but if they are let alone they may do it in some way 
that they will be sorry for afterwards. The difficulty seems to me to be 
that there is no definite connection between H and B. In 8 182 of “ Elec- 
tromagnetic Theory " I have tried to indicate how we may perhaps come to 
a good magnetic theory, in which, however, it would be necessary to discri. 
minate ; thus, H=F+h; P only to be free, such that the curl of F is 
the current density. 

But as regards the extended meaning of u: suppose we do take a defi- 
nite connection between H and B, ignoring hysteresis, and that we have 

- curlE- B. 


How put B in terms of H} It seems to me that the best theoretical way 
would be 


3 dB dH è 
32 — — =: $ 
dB dt BH 


so that p= and B=/udH. (Similarly D- fe dR) (This is like saying 
. that the volumic heat capacity of a body is 
eus 4H so that H zx fede, and Heol? 
dv dt 


H being the heat per unit volume, v the temperature. It goes well in the 
diffusion of heat.) 
Then, similarly, we should have in a circuit, (N = total induction), 


+ Nd 12 
E= N = ° 
* dC dt ; 
so that 1-40 cand N=,LdC. The activity HB per unit volume 


would give 
THB or T=fHdB 
Ha, IAH fun dH; 


and by volume integration, we should get for a coil, 
T =ON=CLC, 
T= so Rae A dN = /CLdC. 
But whether this is likely to be convenient for the iron people, I would 
not presume to say. Perhaps they do not want any of these quasi-scientific 


ways of trying to represent facts which are “not definite in themselves ; 
úe., d B/d H is not a mere function of H. : 
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| Paignton, February 3, 1895. 

Drar Lopcs: In my last, commenting on your report, I had doubts as to 
whether the dB/dH = u definition would be convenient for practicians. It 
is obviously theoretically recommendative. On consideration, I again 
doubt it. Further than that, I do not think that quasi-official or confer- 
ential decisions are desirable on moot points involving unsettled theory. 
(That, however, is not a new opinion.) For the case is peculiar. There is 
no theory of magnetism, but only the beginnings of one. It is an 
excellent theory, too, only the application is limited. Now the effect of 
iron on the magnetic field is in general theory only a side matter, a 
secondary phenomenon, like many others. Commercially, it assumes 
exaggerated importance, so much so, that one is apt to overlook other and 
more important considerations in general theory. Practicians swallow 
camels in their predetermination " work. It is based on theory, in fact 
on the precise theory, but is modified empirically by characteristic curves, 
percentage allowances for waste by hysteresis and leakage (which is a big 
camel). They do their swallowing with complacency, so I suppose they do 
not suffer ill effects, If I were a practician, I would swallow camels too, 
if I found that they agreed with me, and sacrifice rigour to expediency. Not 
being a practician, though, I should very much like to see a good theory 
of magnetism with variable u, and leave practicians to work any way they 
like, with fictitious make-believe pe rmeances and reluctances, and lumping 
together of independent variables. 

Hysteresis is the theoretical trouble. Along with this, waste of energy. 
Now it is not enough to know how much waste there is in acycle ; I want . 
to know how the waste comes in in different parts thereof, and on what it 
depends. Is it invariably associated with a change of the intrinsic magne- 
tism (intrinsic pro tem.), or only accidentally, as a secondary matter! 
There is a curious case in last week's Electrical Engineer, in a paper by 
Mavor. The stuff is called steel, but is said to be chemicaily pure iron. It 
gives relatively small waste, but large hysteresis, and large u in the ordinary 
sense, Say as in the figure. It is imaginable that quite pure iron would 
make the loop become of insensible area. As it is, it is suggested to ignore 
the loop, and take the median curve ; but if we do that we have B vanish- 
ing with H, a regular dB/ dH system, with energy stored and no waste. 
But owing to the extreme steepness of the curves we see that there is a very 
large intrinsic B when H is zero or small, and this will be so even when the 
loop is made of smaller and smaller area. It seems quite absurd to take 
B/F to represent permeability, or dB/d¥ either. Here F is what the prac- 
ticians call H; it belongs to thé coil; curl P=0; not curl H. But say 
Hh F. so that curl (H- h) = curl P0, We must allow for distinction 
between H and P in theory. As B is not a function of F only, we must 
have at least one other variable quantity. Perhaps À would be enough for 
2 practical theory under limitations. But we need to know how R varies 
with F, or how much of B at any moment is connected with F and how 
much is independent pro tem. I think thie is the right way to look at it, 
because, first, this way satisfies Poisson’s old theory (greatly simplified in 
expression) of induced magnetisation, and also the more modern view of the, 
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same,induced and intrinsic together (intrinsic constant though) (also simpli- 
fied in expression), and if A could be considered given (as a function of the 
time for instance) with a given connection between B and H, we should 
still have a workable theory, a generalisation of the present. But practi- 
cally we do not have h as a given datum (constant or variable) It comes 
in through the action of F, and it seems, not in a regular or constant way. 
For the symmetrica! loop is only got after many reversals, putting the iron 
intoa peculiar state. If there were no waste (or it were insensible) it might 
be the same, but I am inclined to think there must be waste in the initial 
settling, even if there is none finally (in a suggested pure iron). 


{ should think Ewing ought to have the material at his disposal, and the 
proper realisation of the facts, to be able to discriminate between B total 
and intrinsic, and to get a sort of normal true inductivity curve (quite 
different from the commonly assumed) and so come to a sort of theory. 


The Report and above letters were followed by an interesting 
discussion in The Electrician (summer and autumn of 1895), of 
which I give a few notes. Prof. Lodge's report mainly consisted of 

an attempt to systematise magnetic relations and units without em- 
ploying rational units ; and thé discussion was mainly upon it, and 
not about rational units. Of course, I hold that Prof. Lodge’s pro- 
cedure was wrong, and that the units should be rationalised first. I 
therefore only notice (in general) the opinions on the question of 
rationalisation. I condense. 


Mr. J. A. KixapoN said engineers would be dismayed by the Report. 

Prof. S. P. THOMPSON encountered the great, 4x, but did not overcome it. 

Mr. SYDNEY EVERSHED was apparently put in a state of fever by the - 
Report, and seemed to be amazed at my audacity in actually proposing to 
abolish 4r, He also misused words. 

Prof. Ewixd discussed the Report. Also, he thought it impossible to 
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formulate a theory of magnetic induction, thus practically declining my 
invitation. 

Mr. W. B. EssoN was thoroughly unsympathetic with Prof. Lodge. As 
for me, he called me a “ringleader,” and said I ought to be both proud and 
happy that my work (which, he says, will endure) would never be degraded 
by the practician by application to things useful. 

Mr. H. W. RAvENSHAW thought, with regard to the 4v question, it was 
not generally known that 2H — ampere turns per inch within 2 per cent. 
He also thought “ practician " was offensive ! 

Mr.'F. V. ANDERSON remarked that the C. G. S. is not a rational system. 

Prof. LopcE said the reluctance to extend to magnetic units the same 
sort of treatment as had proved successful for electrical units was somewhat 
surprising. [Not at all, remembering the two objections, that most 
practicians or engineers only want to be let alone; whilst more scientific . 
persons want to go further still, and do it rationally. See below.] 

Mr. W. E. SUMPNZR said 47/10 can't be got rid of. No importance to 
practical men. Used to it. He asked whether my system was ever likely 
to be adopted. [There seems to be something brain-paralysing in the 
dynamo and transformer, producing a feeling of helplessness.] 

Mr. L. B. ATKINSON said he thought it was too late to discuss whether 
the B. A. system was best or not; thought the new units an unmitigated 
nuisance ; and added that we were threatened with another complication in 
the adoption of a “system in which air or ether is not to be the standard 
gu betance.” [This is quite new. } 

Mr. A. T. SNELL thought 42/10 was really of little importance in dynamo 
work. 

Mr. W. B. Sayers did not remark on it. 

Prof. G. F. FrrzGERALD entirely agreed with me that it is a great mis- 
fortune that the units have been wrongly based, but did not at all agree 
that a change is possible, and discouraged men from wasting their time in 
endeavouring to bring it about when there are so many other things better 
worth doing. [Truly there is much to do, but there are many men to do 
it. And Prof. FitzGerald's argument against doing this little matter 
seems weak. Besides, it is not such a little matter in the long run, but a 
very important one.] 

Mr. G. L. ADDENBROOKE agreed with me thorough!y on the 4r question. 
Said that in 10 or 15 years it will probably be found advisable to start 
with a complete new set of units on a rational basis. [Much easier now, - 
if the inclination prompts to action.] 

Prof. Lopes, referring to the above discussion, and before the B. A. dis- 
cussion, called atteution to some aspects of the matter of magnetic units 
which might be overlooked. 

The Electrician summed up in aleader. The practical man holds up his 
hands in horror at my proposal, and says, No; it shall not be, it must not 
be. At the same time, the writer was not sure that I am not right after all, 
even though it be H. v. Mundum ; and that some day we shall wonder how 
the B. A. system was ever blundered into, and turn to the man who tried 
to save us from ourselves. 
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The reader of the above cannot fail to notice the gradual change 
in tone. It is getting quite favourable. Then came the B. A. 
discussion, when more progress was made. One of the most 
striking features was the leaning shown by many of the speakers 
towards rational units.” 


Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON was impressed by the importance of rational 
units, physically and practically. Moreover, in his opinion, the change 
would not be very difficult. But because we might soon have to remodel 
the whole system was a very strong reason for taking a minimum of action 
now. [I think he meant as regards the proposals in the Report, without 
doing it rationally.) 

Prof. W. E. AYRTON considered the question was not what ought to have 
been done 80 years ago, but what would be best under present circum- 
stances. [Exactly so ; rationalise now, or make preparations.] 

Dr. JOHNSTONE STONEY'S printed remarks do not bear on the matter. 

Dr. FREDERICK BEDELL said it was too soon. Not quite ready to take up 
the rationalisation question yet. 

Prof. J. D. EvERETT agreed with me in theory, but objected that the 
harmony between astronomical and other [so-called] absolute systems of 
units would no longer hold. [So much the worse for the astronomical 
units ; but I am unable to see that there is much contact at present 
between astronomical and electromagnetic quantities. They are practi- 
cally independent.) 

Prof. PERRY was sorry to think that the Committee did or boldly face 
a difficulty which became greater by delay, and adopt at once my sugges- 
tions as to rational units. He thought it was quite possible to make the 
change now. 

Mr. TREMLETT CARTER did not think posterity would admire the present 
system. “All agreed " that the rational system was better, and should be 
adopted. No more difficult than to introduce the metric system of weights 
and measures. [Much easier. Consider what heaps of old weights and 
measures there are, and that they enter into the daily life of the multitude !] 

Dr. Loner feared it was too late for so radical though desirable a change, 
but was interested in seeing how many seemed to favour it. If done at all, 
it should be done tboroughly, and applied to electric and magnetic and 
astronomical units. Perhaps the best time would be when the real nature 
of the ethereal constants became understood, [This is cold water indeed. 
It may mean the Greek Kalends. But I don't see why astronomy should 
be brought in. It is not necessary, if astronomers object.] 

This finished the B. A. discussion. There was a little more in 
The Elecirician. : 

Mr. W. H. PREECE, F.R.S., said some object to the pregence of r, and 
would relegate it, by mere artificialism," to a less intrusive- place. [This 
reminds me of the member of the B. A. Committee who objected to ERC 
and said it should be C=E/R. He, and Prof. Maxwell, and the other 
members of the Committee, had so arranged the units that it should be 80, 
without any arbitrary and unnecessary constant]. 
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Prof. A, Gray thought the inconvenience of 4r, though sensible, had been 
exaggerated. 

Prof. Jonn Perry had no doubt whatever. The change must comer and 
* Better soon than syne.” [Bravo I] 

Mr. F. G. Batty proposed 4 — 4/109 for air, and thought that the sim- 

plest way out of the 4r trouble. 
Mr. C. G. HAWEINS expressed his belief in the ultimate and Sahani not 
very far distant victory of my “radical cure.” Nothing required to be 
added to the reasons adduced by me. He also sketched lightly his idea 
of the way the change should come, beginning with an international 
agreement. [But that is a very doubtful point. I differ. I think the 
original sinner should reform first. Then matters would be greatly 
smoothed for the others. } 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS pointed out an auxiliary argument in favour of the 
rational system, based upon his dimensional views. 

Mr. W. B. Savers asked whether the distinction between H and D is not 
& relic of the action at a distance idea, and also whether it should not be 
u in air. - 

That is about all, and it is instructive as well as somewhat 
amusing to see how rapidly the three stages to Salvation were run 
through, from initial ignoration to the consideration of details 
of Reformation. Now, is the matter to end here? Surely not. I 
would say to all and sundry, do-not let the matter drop after such 
a successful beginning, but keep pegging away till the actual 
demand for the reform is pressing. It is not likely that an old 
institution like the B. A. Committee will do anything without. 
pressure, It meets every year. 

Of course, there have been many other expressions of opinion 
than the above on the question of rational units. Prof. J. J. 
Thomson, for example, has commended the simplicity of the 
rational way of displaying the electromagnetic relations; but I 
doubt whether Cambridge men are favourable to a change. One 
of them advanced this argument, ‘‘ But, after all, 47 must come in 
somewhere.” As if it didn't matter where! It is also curious to 
note the action of the dynamo and transformer. Dr. Fleming, 
however, is a marked exception, He was an early convert, | 
believe. 

Of the progress of rationalistic principles outside the United 
Kingdom, I have next to no knowledge. MP 

It is difficult to advance any new argument. But the following 
may put the rationalisation question in a new light for some people. 
There is à natural tendency for theory and practice to diverge. To 
keep this divergence within bounds, the same ideas should be in 
action in both cases, "This can only be secured by the rational 
system. "There may then be identity of ideas, and parallel modes 
of expressing them, See Chap. II., Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
— — 


ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES AND GENERALISED | 
DIFFERENTIATION. 


Determination of the Value of pil by a —— 


§ 350. Atthe very beginning of the treatment of the subject 
of diffusion there presented itself to our consideration the 
execution of a differentiating operation which, according to 
ordinary notions of differentiation, was unintelligible. This 
was the operation concerned in the function pil, where p is 
the time differentiator, and 1 is the special function of t which 
is zero before and unity after the moment t=0. Instead of 
the operand being 1, it may be any function of the time. The 
square root of a differentiator occurs in the fundamentals 
of the physical subject, namely, the generation of a wave of 
diffusion. It is necessary and inevitable; also, when studied, 
it is found to facilitate working. 

In order to avoid introducing the idea of fractiona! differen- 
tiation from the theoretical standpoint, I took the value of pil 
as known experimentally, § 241, equation (A). There is no 
question as to its value; that is settled by Fourier’s investiga- 
tions in the theory of the diffusion of heat in conductors. 
But, without this reference to a known result, we should be 
justified by the consistency of the results obtained by the 
assumption that the function p*1 was of the form employed. 
For the general formule for diffusive waves were obtained, and 
then series of reflected waves, and finally these were converted 
to series of normally subsiding states. -The same process was 
also carried out for Bessel waves and normal series. 
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There will be a good deal of use made occasionally of 
fractional differentiation in the following, when it turns up. 
The theory of the matter, also, will not be overlooked. But 
the primary object of the chapter now beginning is electro- 
magnetic waves, and the generalisations will take a subsidiary 
place as they are suggested. Those who may prefer a more 
formal and logically-arranged treatment may seek it else- 
where, and find it if they can; or else go and do it themselves. 

At present, merely for the sake of comple‘eness, I intro- 
duce one example of the experimental discovery of the meaning 
of ydl, founded upon the old diffusive methods. We found in 
§ 240, equation (7), that when an infinitely long cable, with 
| ‘obnstants R, 8 (resistance and permittance per unit length), 
is subjected at its beginning to impressed voltage e, the current 
produced on the spot was expressed by 


C-(SpRje . (1) 


If e is constant, we have to find what pil means. Now, we 
can work out this problem in Fourier series, first for a finite 
cable, and then proceed to the limit. Thus, let the cable be 
of length l, and be earthed there. Then, if * RSp, . 


ein ( - x) , | 

. sin sl“ (2) 

is the potential V at z due to e, as in § 265, equation (1), since 

it makes V=e at the beginning and V=0 at the end. The 

algebrisation by the expansion theorem E 287, equation (48)), 

or in any equivalent way, makes 
_ _*\ 2e T sin sz sit / RS 

. (3) 

where, in the summation, s has the values w/I, 2r/l, 8r/l, &c. 

Observing that the step from one s to the next is 2%, and 

that it becomes infinitely small when / is made infinitely 
great, we see at a glance that I= converts (8) to 


V=e— 2e ds BIN ST o —eti/BS (4) 
i T 8 


That is, there is a conversion of the Fourier series to a 
definite integral, the previous finite step 2/1 becoming the 
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infinitesimal step ds. The current at the beginning, æ = O, is | 
got by C= - R-\(dV/dx), and then putting s=0. This makes 


a 2e [^ - 8*t/BSds 
ml come ©) 


Comparing with (1), and removing unnecessary constants, we 
see that 
pl == / ere da, (6) 
TJ 0 


which is a well-known integral. Perhaps the easiest way to 
evaluate it (by an ingenious device, also well-known), is thus: 


0% eB ux E fe dy= E | e + de dy 
TJ 0 . 0 7 7 07 0 


— herrer- J -v (7) 
72] o mt o tl 
So, taking the square root, we arrive at the required result, 
pi = (st). (8) 


The above is only one way in a thousand. I do noi give 
any formal proof that all ways properly followed must neces- 
sarily lead to the same result. 

It should be noticed, in passing, that the operator C/e 
which is rational when ! is finite, reduces to the irrational form 
in (1) just when the Fourier series passes into the definite 
integral, by making / infinite. At the same time the infinite 
series of waves involved in the Fourier series reduces to a 
single wave. 


Elementary generalised differentiation. Value of »"l when 
m is integral or midway between. 

§ 351. On the basis of the result just obtained, we are in 
possession of the value of pl, when m is any integer, posi- 
tive or negative. Thus, when m is positive, we have whole 
differentiations to perform upon p'l. For example, 

t-ł 
pl =pl =p(7) >} = -zp 
Qu-18t0! pie 1.3.5 -I (9) 
2.2 11 P * 
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and soon. When m is negative we must perform integra- 
tions from 0 tot. Thus, 


pep pil =p (rt) = = 
93,4 (10) 


~i] = ; 
7 181.5 2 


and so on. 

We also know the value of pit“, where n is TN or is 
an integer +4. Say it is integral and positive. Let the 
operand be /n where |» is the factorial function 1.2.3..... 
Then | 


. n—1l n ` n 
! uad. west (11) 
n Im 


and now introducing the index 4, we get 


pat — me) a os 1 


W | (xt)! (12) 


Here m : n is integral, so we have the former cases again, as 
in (9) and (10). Now the fundamental property of |n is 


[n znp- 1, (18) 


with the addition that its value must be fixed for any one 
value of n, for instance, |1 —1. It follows that 0 = =1 also, and 
that |n is œ for all negative integral values of n. Consequently 
(11) and (12) are also valid when n is negative. For example, 
p1=0, provided t is positive. It is really an impulse at the 
moment t=0. Also pl =¢~!/|—1, and this is zero, unless t is 
also zero. | 
Comparing results, it wil be observed that if we use the 
formula (18) when « is an integer + $, as well as when it is 
an integer, and introduce the datum that 
|-3=7', i (14) 
the above results in generalised differentiation are valid with 
the extended meaning of n. Thus, | 
i-5|-32171, A= 22. &c. 15 
|li--3-h eich dey C9 
We shall now have 
PI = v? Ta] = * mt” = Un 
| pl a p" p Pa p™-"1, (16) 
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when n is any integer, or is midway between two consecutivo 
integers ; and tho same as regards m. 

The extension to the case of n being any real number, 
positive or negative, is not difficult, but we do not want it at 
present. The above can be applied to numerous electromag: 
netic problems without going further into the meaning: of 
generalised differentiation. That!—4 is r? is, as far as the 
above is concerned, merely a convention or definition, the 
factorial notation being convenient for showing the rem 
involved, and for the expression of results. 


Cable Problem :—C = (K + Sp (R + Lp) UU 
(1) Elementary Cases by Inspection. 


8 352. After the above little mathematical excursion we may 
return to the physical problem out of which it arose, but 
generalised to include self-induction and leakage. Let the 
cable have the four constants R, K, L, S, in the notation pre- 
viously employed, the additional L and K being the inductance 
and leakance per unit length. "Then the eurrent produced by 
e impressed at the beginning of an infinitely long cable is 


K+5 | 
C= GK Spy 
On (erry (17) 
that is, R is generalised to R+Lp and Sp to K ＋ By. 

Vol. I, € 221, equation (12). 

Now this is a far more developed case than the former. “Ways 
of algebrising it have to be found. The previous mode of 
attack will be found to be enormously complicated. But we 
can find what (17) means pretty straight out from itself, with- 
out the circumbendibus involved in evaluating complicated 
integrals by rigorous methods. | 

Notice some special casés first. If only R and 8 are finite 
we have the former case. Bub if R and S are zero, whilst L 
and K are finite, we have a similar case. Thus 


C=(K/Lp)te=2e(Ke/Lryh, — (18) 
by using the value of p-#1. The current increases to infinity 
according to the square root of the time. This is & curious 
case of leakage conductance and inductance only, and is. parer 
& magnetic problem. 


2 
J 
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Next, all four constants being finité, p=0 in (17) produces 
the steady ultimate state C=(K/R)'e. Here (R/ K)! is the 
effective steady resistance: reekoned, at-the beginning of the 
circuit. In the extreme case R= 0, no steady state is reached, 
of course. ` 

Further, let R/L =K/S. Then p goes out from (17), which 
again reduces to C- (K/R)ie. This is theidistortionless case, 
$209. It now holds good always, whether e is steady or not, 
the cable behaving towards the impressed voltage as though it 
were a mere resistanoe. 

Again, putting p =ni in (17) will — the simply periodio 
current that results when e is simply periodic, by reducing it 
to the form C=(K'+S'p)e. The developed formula was given 
in § 221, Vol. I., and need not be repeated. 

Finally, ees (17) gives the initial value of C when « 
suddenly jumps from zero to a finite value, viz., 

C= (Die / Lv, (19) 
if v is the speed of propagation, oF (LS)-+. 

In the theory of a plane electrémagnetic wave the equation 
corresponding to (17) is 

H= k + Ty E, (80) 

g* pp 

where E and H are the electric and magnetic forces, c and - 
the permittivity and inductivity, k and g the conductivities, 
electric and magnetic respectively. It can be treated in the 
same way, and, in fact, it represents the same problem 
physically, except as regards the constant g. This was 
explained in Chapter IV. | | 


(2). Algebrisation when ¢ is constant and K zero. Two 
ways. Convergent and divergent results. 
8353. Now let e be constant after t=0, and zero before, 
and consider the case in which K is the only constant that 


vanishes. Then 
| — pu cw E Ir. n (21) 
Le(1 + 2ap™)} . 
if a=B/2L. 
The suggestion to employ the binomial theorem is obvious. 
It will expand the- operator in powers of p, and 80 substi- 
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tute a series of easy operations for an unintelligible one. 
Thus, expanding in rising powers of " 


0-57; ista "uo A xe y+} . (99) 


Here we have only whole 1 So the immediate 
result is, by the third of equations (11) above, 


1.8.6 
z.—11- $ 
0 Lal at+ are rent 9) (28) 
a convergent solution in rising powers of the time. The 
straightforward and rapid way of getting the result is 
remarkable. 
But the binomial theorem furnishes another way of expand- 
ing the operator in (21), viz., in rising powers of.p. Thus, 
1 (/a), 
“DG qaa 


"n 28 85 "s ux = “(im ix j 600 (24) 


Here we know already the E. of (p/2a)le, viz., e/(2rat)i. 
We have, therefore, merely to perform whole differentiations 
upon it to produce the solution with the same directness in 
this form :— 


e 1 12 , 128% 112252 
=a aran f — a + Baj? +. J. (25) 
This is a divergent series. So much the better. It is easier 
to calculate except when at is so small as to bring the point 
of convergence too near the beginning. 

Equations (28) and (25) are equivalent. Comparing (25) 
with (8) §886, we see that (25) is the same as 


C= ap" H. (at), ! (26) 


where H,(at) is the divergent zeroth Bessel function which was 
shown to be numerically equivalent to 2I (at). Therefore (28), 
being convergent, should represent 


Om te] lat), (27) 
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That it does may be verified by multiplying together the 
ordinary series for the exponential and the convergent Bessel 
function ; (27) then becomes (28). 

Besides the very direct way of getting the results (which, I 
may remark, are quite correct*), there are several points to be 
noticed. Thus, we find the use of the binomial theorem is 
justifiable, to substitute an infinite series of separate integra- 
tions or differentiations for the operator involving the radical. 
Next, that the convergency of the series in powers of p 
obtained does not enter into the question at all. Either (24) 
or (22) is divergent when a/p is numerical. But both are 
valid, though one gives rise to a convergent final result, the 
other to a divergent one. As regards the practical use of the 
latter, see § 885 for the present. The question will arise again. 

Notice further that we obtained (28) from (21) through 
(22) without any use of fractional differentiation. But if we 
take the special case of the same got by making L=0, we 
reduce (21) to the form (1), and cannot now escape from pi. 
This is curious. The lesser seems to contain more than the 
greater. The explanation is to be seen in the other way of 
expanding the operator. The reduced form of (24) is (I), and 
both involve l. It still remains remarkable, however, that 
we can escape from p!1, and so evaluate it by generalising the 
problem involved in (1). 


(3). Third way. Ohange of Operand. 
$354. Observing that in the form (27) we have an expo- 
nential factor, a third mode of algebrising (21) is suggested 
viz., by putting m the exponential factor at the beginning. 
This is the way. We have | 
p x — ( p ) 

(a) Hee p + 2a l, (28) 
obviously. Now, here «* may be shifted to the right, pro- 
vided we simultaneously change p to p-a. This makes the 
last become 


(D, 20? 9) 


Jta 
* How know that (27) is right? Because, when ¢ is turned to 
(€ — u) in the I, function, the result is the complete wave of current 
entering the cable. The partial characteristic is satisfied, as well as the 
terminal condition. This generalisation will occur further en. 
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and now it is e1 or e that is the operand, not I. (If an operand 
is always understood to be at the end, the unit operand may 
be omitted in general, just as in arithmetical and algebraical 
operations, and it is sometimes an advantage to omit it.) So 
far only makes a pretty change; but we can go further. For 
ets P (80) 
p-a 
with unit operand understood. Compare with (8), § 265. 
Substituting (80) in.(29), reduces it to 
E En s -e P =el, (gi) 
etal p-a (P-o d-) | 
with unit operand again. Now expand by the binomial 
theorem and RES We get 


1.8af , 1.8.54 

mit e ute 

*i5 » Wap + 2508 p 
ast? at 4 
eeft ee, (82) 
as required. See (28), § 388. Introduce the omitted factor 
e/Lv into equations (28) to (82) to produce the working of the 
electrical problem. 

Here again, there are points to notice. The transformation 
from. (28) to (30) depends upon the property p“ = a“ et. 
That is, the potence of p is, under the circumstances, simply 
a, when n is integral. So | 


p» (ue) = e (p +a)*u, ; (88) 
if u is a function of ¢. Thus e may be shifted to the left by 
increasing p top+a. Similarly 


Au) (ue ep taju, — — (34) 
if f (p) is a rational integral function of p. We find that this 
process is justifiable (by results) in the case of the irrational 
funetions of p we have had in question. 

Having changed the operand and obtained (29), we then 
change i it to unity again, through (80). This is expressed by 
Ap) eet fp aet en 25 -l. (85) 


-A 


The result is to come to an entirely different kind of operator. 
Instead of the first power of p under the radical sign, we have 
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the square of p in (81). The subsequent expansion and 
correct algebrisation in (82) are obvious. 

But there is another thing to be noticed. Previously we 
had p with the + sign under the radicals. Now it has the — 
sign. Furthermore, it will be found that the alternative 
method of expanding (81) fails. This point will be noticed 
again. | 

Collecting results as regards I,(at), disconnected from 
unnecessary constants, we have 


I,(at) = ME. ia j- PE 225) 


te (Aa 6 
‘a p- * P- ap i 


The operand is et or e“ when at the end. At the beginning 
they are factors only. The operand is 1, when no time func- 
lion is written at the end. 

So far there is only one constant essentially concerned along 
with p, viz., a. But in the general case, when K is not 
neglected, there are two constantsinvolved. To this develop- 
ment I now proceed. 


(4). V due to steady C when R= O. Instantaneous 
Impedance and Admittance. 
§ 355. A case which is similar to that of $ 858 occurs when 
R is zero, making 
Lp 0 


in + sp) © 


(87) 


The form is the same as (21). So the developed solution is 
the same for V due to C impressed as for C due to V impressed, 
provided we interchange the electric and magnetic quantities 
S and L, Rand K. For instance, ifthe source is the current 
h, steady after t= O, and zero before, then (27) is transformed 


S v= eI (bt), 5 -K /28 (88) 
Sy , 2 , 


which shows the voltage required to produce the steady 
current. | 

The So that occurs here is the instantaneous admittance. 
It is the reciprocal of Lr, the instantaneous impedance. : In 
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the distortionless circuit the impedance remains Lv always 
(that is, in common units, 80 ohms x the number representing 
the inductance per centim., say from 10 to 80 usually, accord- 
ing to the size of the wires and distance apart), unless 
interfered with by reflection. But Lw is the instantaneous 
impedance always, that is, whatever values R and K may have. 
In the corresponding plane electromagnetic waves, E = vH, 
when undistorted, and the impedance is uv. It is only a 
different way of reckoning, using the elements of V and C 
instead of the totals. That is, v is the impedance for a unit 
tube of flux of energy, and Lv is the total effective impedance 
for the total flux. But if R and K (g and k in the proper 
wave problem) are not balanced, the impedance immediately 
begins to alter by reflection due to the unbalanced action of 
g and k upon the magnetic and electric fluxes. - 


(5). C due to steady V when S=0. The error 
function again. 

$356. If R and L are both zero, then V/C is 0, and C/V is 
c, obviously. But if K and S are both zero instead, then 
C/V is O0. In this case no finite voltage can produce a current, 
because the resistance of the conductor is infinite, and the 
leakage is stopped, both elastic and conductive. 

If S is alone zero, then 


Kt KM 2 N 2a 

0 (&) (+5) 65 „ — X 

This is for a leaky circuit in which the permittance is of 
insensible effect compared with the other influences. The 
initial admittance is zero, the final is (K/R)}, the effective 
steady conductance, as we see by putting p= œ and 0 in turn. 
As regards the state at time t,.when V is steady, observe 
that the method of expanding in rising powers of p appears to 
fail. We get a constant term, plus an infinite series of zeros. 
Now there are zeros and zeros. An absolute zero is like the 
point in geometry, which you cannot see even when you use a 
magnifying glass, as the schoolboy said. But some zeros can 
be magnified, and an infinite number of them might make 


finiteness. I do not think that is the explanation here, though. 
But we can pass the matter over at present, because the other 
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way of expanding by the binomial theorem, viz., in descending 
powers of p, (ov ( no difficulty. Thus, 


Su 40 (00 -JOO ~} (40 


| x) (at) -l . 8 (ati n - 5 (at) | (41) 
OU we 8 do 
2 /Kt Bt Rt RAS ) ! 
=(= ecc pu ec susp. 42 
a(t) t ass) ^n 7i8 L) * a 
This is complete, the integrations being done at sight by 


p"l-t"/n,as explained in $851. Or, in terms of the error 
function, before used, i 


s- 0 


It is curious in how widely different a manner this function 
arises now. See $247. 


(6). V due to steady C when L=0. Two ways. 
8 357. There is a similar case when L is alone zero. Then 


dn e(r) e o$- (x)* 15 3l (44) 


when C is steady, as we see by comparing with (89) and (48), 
and interchanging symbols. But it will be more instructive to 
vary the method. We have, when C is constant, 


(68) 20 eam -($ cepe (3) aa 8/ pi(1-35/p 35) (45) 


w changing the operand "si 1 to e, and then to 1 again, 
in p manner of §854. Or 


TEOM e $ 
8 0 U + oe + 12 Bs .). 


F) fe 450 50 8) tf e 


showing the result in terms of the produot of an exponential 
and another series. Multiplying them together, we shall 
obtain the result (44) again. [Note 8, p. 545.] 
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(7). V due to steady O when S is zero. Two ways. 
8 358. Connected with the last examples is the inversion of 
the same. x 


v- Eo- ijo ^ «n 
By the process of §856, we obtain 


8 GO du) * 1050 - GE 246015 —.9 
ga) C T. RR) (C) aT) d 


This is straightforward enough, bui there is a simpler iid 
still. For 


TRE -ERE AE), 0 


by using (48), which is ed solution of (89). Only one diffe. 
rentiation is now concerned. When executed, the result is 
(48). But it is not a general truth that we may introduce 
(R+Lp)/(B+ Lp) and consider it to represent 1. We did 
the integration represented by the denominator first. If 
we do the differentiation first, it will make a difference. 
Thus ge pt 21, but p^1n1— 0-0, unless we say p^! pl 


p 5 This propery. has to be remembered some- 


NECI. 


(8). All constants finite. C due to V varying as e~” 
§ 359. Now let all four electrical constants be finite. Then 
K + Sp\? V= 1 + (2 152 1 LÍ Tv 
, (50 
x (115 Lv \Qa +p Lv TDT (90) 
where there are only two effective constants, a and b, or pando, 
connected thus, 

a= R/2L, b= K/25, —" c=a—b. (51) 
When o=0 we have the distortionless case, and when o =p 

we have the case of no leakage, § 358. 
Now we can expand each of the- two radicals in (50) in 
powers of p-!; their product is then a series in rising powers 
of p. The algebrisation is then immediate, by integrations 
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according to pl =t"/|n. But this is a mechanical and com- 
. plicated process, without illumination, and the resulting series 
contains p and o in a way that does not show plainly how to 
simplify it. So vary the method. 

Introduce e into the operand, by simultaneously intro- 
ducing the factor e7”, and turning p top+p. Follow (85). 
Then (50) becomes 

e e y o y e7 pt p 
W Lv ( si Ts (e (52) 
if = Vet. If e is constant, or Hs voltage is the special one 
ee 5, we can solve at once. Thus 


P2)-6-26-5)"-Q- 706%. (68) 


by (36). Here one integration upon I,(ct) is wanted. The 
result is 
ec E (ct) 4.1.3097) . 
t 00o 
0 P L ( "s 14% ) (54) 
The initial current is e/Lv. The final current is zero, of 
course, because the voltage falls to zero. [Note 9, p. 545.] 


(9). C due to V varying as Ks. Discharge of a charged 
into an empty Cable. 
$360. A more significant case is got by letting the voltage 
decay in a different way. Say VZ. E,, where e is constant. 
Then the first of (52) becomes 


e« ^ 6 (p O e -p 
us Lv Cz) dix Met (55) 
by (86). Here we o have a compact solution, differing from (27) 
in having p and e instead of both c. When K=0, we fall 
back upon the case (27). | | 
. This solution is important thus. Imagine a cable which is 
infinitely long both ways, to.be charged initially to transverse 
voltage 2e on the left side and zero on the right side of the 
origin. V will instantly fall to e at the origin, and its later 
value will be V= e- Ks, ag in the above. This is, therefore, 
the voltage impressed upon the initially empty cable to the 
right. The resulting current is (55). It will be generalised 
later to represent the complete wave of current. 
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Notice, in passing, that in the course of the transformations 
employed we are engaged incidentally upon other problems 
. than those under discussion. For example, (52) shows that if 


— pt 
C at then Vaea (pti, 
Lv p-o 


(56) 

which shows the VORAS 8 to make the current vary 
— pt, 

ase 


(10). .C due to steady V, and V due to steady C. 
§ 361. Now let the impressed voltage V itself be constant. 
Then we have 
JFF Sons ae 8 57 
V (R+Lp)(K+5p} TH- a 
This can, by what has been done, be reduced to a single 
integration. First, we haue 
p ae P-P P qp Pp 
Kp*py-cq ^ Oc N we) 
by the process (85); or, by (36) 
EEE NES =” Ijvt e 59 
{(p + pf— cj 69) 
Using this in (57) we obtain 
C 1 ( =) — pt 
== (l+ P i 
Vit 85 € Io( ot) (60) 
Thus the C due to V constant, when all four electrical 
properties are active, is expressed in terms of a known 
function, and its time-integral, the residual p-! meaning 
integration from 0 to ¢. 


Similarly, 5 & (14 +f). «7 P L(t) (61) 


is the V when C is constant (always understanding that := 0 
begins the operand). We get the last by interchanging 
symbols R and K, L and S. The symbol p does not change, 
but o is negatived, though this makes no difference in I(ot). 


(11). C due to impulsive V, and V due to impulsive C. 
§ 362. If V - pP, where P is a constant the case is that of 
an impulsive voltage, total P, generating the momentum P, 
the space integral of LC. 
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Then, by (60), 


C= p(ptp—o)eI(ot)= Pr (p— allot). —— (02) 


Or, executing the differentiation, 
Om Fe Aa{h (ot) - 100}. (68) 


This shows the current due to the impulsive voltage. It is 
negative when o is positive, and positive when o is negative. 
That is, if R is in excess, the current following the impulse 
is back from the cable; if in deficit, it is forward, into the 
cable. . 

Similarly, 


Ve De“ Mp toll (ot) = Se Helle) ele), (64) 


obtained from (62), (68), by interchanges, represents V due to 
the sudden injection of the charge Q, followed by insulation. 
That is, C=pQ is the datum, and V follows. It is positive 
when c is positive and negative when o is negative. 

From these we conclude that if the cable is infinitely long 
both ways, and the charge Q or the momentum P be suddenly 
introduced at the origin, then 

Vs "T » “(p *o)h(ct)) C= - -P(p-c)Iy(ot) (65) 
represent the resulting V at the origin in one case, and O in 
the other. If the line is not infinitely long, these are still 
true for a time, until in fact the first reflected wave arrives at 
the origin. The halving is done because P and Q immediately 
split into halves which separate. It should be noted that (65) 
represent V or C in the middle of the tail connecting the two 
heads or waves at distance + vt from the origin. See § 208. 
The complete wave formule will follow. 


Cubic under radical Reversibility of Operations. 
Distribution of Operators. 
§ 363. Observe that we have algebrised (2 Ap B) I. l. 
For it is the same as (59) above, if A=2p and B= -o. 
That is, 


Grape By 6s MA - B}. (66) 


—  —ÀÀ —— j̃— — 
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The extension to a cubic under the radical sign is therefore 
suggested, gay | | 
FFF (67) 

(P? ap? + bp +c)? 

We can reduce it to a quadratic by making the operand be 
, where x is one of the roots of the cubic. Turn p to &, 
and put & at the beginning and * at the end, or (1 Fap, 
at the end, or earlier. Thus 
— pez (p . E 
that is, 
| | e N cnp), 69 

P. 00 be 


when F and G are known, by (68). This may be carried 
. "further, but it would be out of place here, having no imme- 
diate relation to the matter in hand. | 

The following is more to the point, concerning the reversi- 
bility of the operations used. That | 


L(ct) = (po 


is clear by inspeotion of the form of the J, function, and then 
putting it in terms of powers of . We get a series which 
the binomial theorem allows us to write in the form (70), pro- 
vided we understand that in expanding it, we are to employ 
integrations, not differentiations. | 

But it is also true that 


(p* 0°) tot) zl C71) 
P 


(70) 


Expand by the binomial theorem again in rising powers of 
p~’, and execute the work on I,(ct). The coefficient of every 
power of t vanishes save the zeroth, leaving the result 1. 

In connection with this, and with some of the preceding 
work, it is to be noted that if we have an operator @ which is 
the product of any number of othors, say, 


| u= 01 = pihal, (72) 
and if the type of 4, is MEM 
$i-athp'teapte..., ^ —— (78) 


that i is & series in rising powers of p~, and if all the $ s are 
of this kind, then the same is true for the resultant 0, and in 
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whatever order the $'s are written. So there are all sorts of 
ways of algebrising (72), which are bound to lead to the same 
function, if properly followed, though intermediately we may 
be led to all sorts of functions. We may regard u as 
(Sich) Gel, or (G. e) bil, &. The. utility of such changes 
is to bring operational solutions to more convenient forms 
for algebrisation, by changes in the operand and operator. 
The matter is not so limited as it was just now stated. It 
is not always necessary to keep to positive powers of p^, that 
is to integrations. Sometimes a series of differentiations may 
equivalently replace a series of integrations. But sufficient 
of theory now. Practice is more important, and the final 
integration involved in (60) remains to be done. 


(12). Development of Equation (60). C due to steady V. 

8 364. There are several ways of obtaining a full development 
of the solution (60), one or two of which may be done here, 
with side matters. We have to find the time integral of 


eM] (ct), and a first way is to shift the exponential to the 
left, thus 


cee cr 2- -Iom un say. (74) 


Here the operation (p - M to m u 115 be done by integra- 
tions, like the p~? from which it arose. oe 


v- (e? 555 Jem cat "- (75) 


This is t “ nM making 


ce (15 PARU e) 02 + Ka ee ~ t ) 
MM Fa 2 2 TUN M 


oe 0 
3 EN ae ee tam ee ee ee .9 
+ (at 5 38.48 225.87. ee 2 
where the law 00 the coefficients is obvious, every set being 
the integral of the preceding one. Therefore, by (60), 


Lia i bask i ar) 
=- t) *-(1-- 
Cee KO T «d | (77) 
expresses the complete development in one form, showing the 
due to steady V when all four properties of the circuit are 


in operation. The part involving u goes out when there is 
no leakage. 
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As a check upon (77), another way may be indicated. We 


um V 0 oN 
15 (1-2)(1-5) e, (78) 


by the first of (52). Here write out the operand e in full, 
then 2 operate on it by (1—0*/p*)—* expanded in rising powers 
of , and then operate on the result by (1 —o/p). We shall 
obtain (77), after a little rearrangement of terms. There is 
nothing particular to notice in the process, so the details need 
not be given. 


(13). Another Development of Equation (60). 
8365. But with a view to finding possible better forms of 
the function u, do (78) without expanding «^! first, so that the 
result is in terms of et and its integrals. We then get 


aV -ø 0 ee ae 
o-. filat) + (1 d » 14 je a) 
24% 0 246 2 4 : 0 4 9). (79) | 
where e, is the sum of the Ms n+ 8 of the series for et. 
Now, in (79) the inside exponential is cancelled by the outside 


one. The part of C not containing £ may therefore be exhi- 
bited separately. Thus, 


4-0. -- H6-) -G). e 

by the definition of o and c. So (79) becomes 

C= v(i) + Le P (10) : (1 -<) (a 1 Te 
| 2 TI J. (81) 


Another modification is got by arranging the function u as 
it appears in (79) in powers of pt. We get 


g. 


--- :-), em 


where f, is i sum of n? R3 n+1 terms in the expansion 
of (1—o°/p*)~* in rising powers of o/ by the binomial theorem, 
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and the coefficients of the /'s are the successive terms, in 

pairs, of the expansion of e*, It is a curious form. It can 

be seen to be correct in the two cases e =0 and o =p. 
Comparing (82) with (77), we require this identity, 


leet) t (1 — c) (ot) | 
+(1-2){ r 4505 7 . . (88) 


or, which is the same, 
343 p* 
u= 18% 1e pt ( 0 f. (E2- 62) 660 
| [| de. — 65 
This may be verified by means of (76), . terms 
therein. 


(14). Third Development of Equation (60). 
Integration by Parts. 
g 366. Lastly, compare the results with those got by the 
process of integration by — We p 


fe I(ct)dt = (tdt. (85) 


Repeat this process again and again, and we get 


— pt 
"E^ 14240 HE Jue] 


-p : " 
e Tot) e Let) 
i= =pi-pipj> 7- TN p 1-p/p (29) 
It is to be understood here that (1 —p/p)-? is done by differ- 
entiations. We therefore make (78) or (60) become 
o. V2) +; i -E L(ot) — rake (87) 
-P 


This agrees with n provided that 


8 o | 
= 14-37. 5 e (88 
(p, 


and this may be verified by carrying out the differentiations 
on the left side. New we also know that 


se- l(zt)-u, as above in (76), (89) 


1 
this being done by integrations. 


- 2 
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So, adding the results (88) and (89), this mathematical. 
result follows :— 


(148+... eh - Juen- DO Let) P zd x em 


the summation inoluding all integral values of m, including 
zero. 

The results are all — But it is unfortunate „that 
the additional terms brought in by leakage do not seem to bé 
reducible to a single known simple function. If it could be 
80, then the result could be readily generalised to express the 
complete wave of current. If not, then we must rest satisfied 
- with one or other eumbrous form of series. 


(15). ‘Generalisation The Complete Wave ot € due, to, Y 
at the origin varying as. «- Ets, TT M^ 
$367. Having now got full results as regards V/ and "n 
at the origin under different circumstances,-we on’ 
to generalise them in certain cases. Consider (55) for ex- 
ample. Say, 
Qm non s esa SOR. 


This i is the current produced at the origin (a= 0) ‘when ‘the? 
voltage there is V, =e e Ks, e being constant, beginning When 
te0. If the cable is short-circuited at the origin, V, may be 
regarded as a variable impressed voltage inserted. If infi- 
nitely long both ways, then the impressed voltage must ‘be’ 
2V, But we may also regard Vo as being produced not by- 
impressed voltage but by an initial state, namely; V = 26 initially 

on the whole of the left side of the origin. | 

Now, at distance z, we have | 


CS C, where q= (ppp - of} 0) 
The current must be the same at the same distance on the 


negative side as on the positive. We may therefore put, 
cosh gz for *. 80 | : 


es cosh qum =e Le?) a ! be) 
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Shift «7^ to the left. Then | 
C= - Cai (P - . Lot). 000 


This divo C by direct diffarentistions, since only the integral 
powers of (p - c?) are involved. Now 


(P-P) Lt) = plot) = ot 7 1165 (5) 
and generally, > | d 
Ee — ini dio. 


, This general property is — by t the qm equation 
of 2 I. (2), $8806, equation (2); see also | 18), 8887. Apply- | 
ing (96) to (94), we obtain 


7 z 1 
| ont 10 1p) + g4 0 p 
BE d 


| -b+ .. | L(ct), (98) 
ati use (97) we get 


E n o- (505 Filet) 6 ey 255 
5 | -(y A . o» 


when P, (at) i is the funetion got by dividing T, (ot) by its first 
term, so that the first term of P, itself is unity. Of course 
the convergent formula is used, equation (28), $888. Thus 


4-110 (14 de" (a. Geo? 
Foot) ! d s n 4- 9 *g. aat (ROO) 
Now (99) is nothing more than the idis. d of 


= 1. 5 272 21 
erer, om 


as may be seen by arranging its expansion in a series of 
powers of a?, Therefore, the last equation is the generalisa- 
tion required. Comparing with (91), we see that vt is turned 
to (v*¢? 2) in the I, function. X 
x 
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. At the time t the region occupied by the current extends 
only to the distance vt from the origin. Beyond that distance 
the current is zero. Equation (101) therefore expresses a 
wave, whose front travels at speed v. At the wave front the 
current is (e/Lr)e-&*. Since the I, function has been tabu- 
lated, the shape of the current curve along æ, at successive 
moments of time, can be readily calculated. 


(16). Summary of Work showing the Wave of C due to V 
at origin varying as e Ks. 

§ 368. The above is by far the simplest way of obtaining 
the wave solution, without prior knowledge. Of course, if it 
is already known that the formula satisfies the characteristic 
partial differential equation of C, there is no difficulty in 
finding the nature of the problem of which it is the solution. 
But it would not be reasonable to expect people to possess the 
prior knowledge. 

Seeing that the preceding portion of this Chapter contains 
the treatment of various other cases than this important one, 
it is desirable to exhibit collected separately the various steps 
in the process of deduction. First, from the connections of 
voltage and current, MEE 


=(R+Lp)C, -2 =(K+Sp)V, (102) 


we deduce the characteristic 


d? " 
TX S (R+Lp)(K+Sp)V =V; (108) 
dx? ` 
from which we conclude that | 
V=eFA +e-@B, (104) 


is the type of solution required in general when A and B are 
time functions, and that the * part is the only one wanted 
when we send disturbances into an empty cable; so that 


VES O-e90, C= ( 1150 Væ (105) 
express V and C in terms of V, and Co at the origin, which 
are themselves connected by the third &quation, So 


21 7/ 7) € -p-o i T 
Co eg Vo= Le 2 , (106) 
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by making the — be Ve. Then let oY) = eve, where 
eis constant; or Vos ee Ks. This makes 


-p/n -pt 
C 0 nie- 3 t), 107 
0 Le Vita) peo ae o t) (107) 


fully realised. Finally, generalise for the complete wave, 


C=C, = cosh qz C= 557. oos 2(0%- p), Leh), (108) 


which develops to 


C=? E - zu (109) 


If we do not make use of the property of equality of the 
current at x and — , without discontinuity at the origin, we 
have 
C=cosh gr. Co- shin qx . Co, 
instead of as in (108), but the additional part will not bring 
in any new terms, because its first term involves 

(-o) I(ot) — pl, B (110) 


by (71), and the rest involve complete differentiations upon 
the first term. 


(17). Derivation of the Wave of V from the Wave of C. 


§ 369. To obtain the formula for the V wave corresponding 
to (109), there are many ways of working. First, we may use 
the C formula itself, and the second circuitallaw. We have 


-T = (R+Lp)C=Lip +p +0)0 


ae (p+o)I, E — —4— (111) 


by (109). 

Therefore V is the negative of the x integral of the right 
member, provided it is standardised properly, to have the 
value e E'/ at the origin. Now, looking at the expansion (99), 
we see that its x integral will vanish at the origin. So the 
real value at the origin must be added on. We therefore get 


= B ou S PI e 5 P, 
vee + (142 L. J Ep ~]f 


(112) 
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fors | pomplete, development of the V. wave,. There is one Hime 
ees concerned. We have , 


ee 


-e bee, i 
NO ie 
by (100). “From this, Ge i 5 us e 
| 0 45 60) = "pa Inlet) em, " x 010 
N e 


Using this i in (112), ve obtain the equivalent form, | 
vene -Zae (5 cz 1795 mE 
T 


vr PI 3+ L. 
ep can 
| The argument of all the I „ Bote .. 

This is not so compact as the C formula, But Share ig a 
similar peculiarity in the corresponding formule in pure 
diffusion, the current being given by an exponential formula, 
the voltage by the error function. See S 246, 247. 


+ 


(18). The Wave of V independently developed. 
§ 370. Another way of getting the V formula is more 


primitive. Do not use the developed C formula, but ‘work 
from the beginning. Thus, 


| Væ V meet t,, (116) 
because the voltage at the origin is ee t. Now for «-** put 
(cosh - shin) gr, and shift «7% to the left. Then 

V = ee- P (cosh — chin) („ e. tat. (17) 


Here the cosh part involves only complets differentiations 
upon «^, and the potence of p. o is zero. Only the first 
term of the cosh function does anything. So we get 


[ shinZ(p* -v*) | | m 
= - . E 2 i i : 
eee ee di 
But here 
eh,, 10 
by (86). So | 


ve Ze- p) Je. aso 


mde ELkornbxiGNETÍG Wii," Bir 


„Now carry out the differentlatióus ler y, once, "twice, 
thrice, &c., upon IL. (ot), aceording to the formula (97) ‘above, 
and the derelopment (112) immediately results. This is the 
most direct way of obtaining the V formula. And, just as 
we derived it from the C formula by the second cfreuital : law, 

we may derive the C formula from that. for. Y by a simila: 
‘process, using the first cirouital la. 


(19). The Waves of V and C due to Initial Charge or 
Momentum at a Single Place. ^ ' 
§371. We are now in virtual possession of the complete 
tall formuls arising when eleetrification spreads and when 
momentum spreads. First, let there be the charge Q initially 
at the origin, which may be any point in a cable continuous 
both T Then, at time t later, the voltage and current are 


Tee * (stet - -2] qu) 
" Omie" ^(- $1 [ze] (129) 


d ‘Similarly, let there be initially momentam P at the origin. 
Then at time ¢ later the current and voltage at x are 


= -- E ce. (128) 


Per vn. E (AR ber 20 


The last pair can be written down from the first pair, by 
interchanging V and C, P and Q, L and 8, R and K. 
Observe that the spreading of current due to initial charge 

‘and the spreading of charge due to initial current take place in 
precisely the same way, (122) and (124). But the charge due 
to initial charge and the current due to initial current do not 
behave similarly, because of the change of sign of « in passing 
from (121) to (128). 

| if we superimpose two distributions of electrification, one 
given by V — V,, constant on the whole of the left side of the 

origin and up to distance æ = ja on the positive side, the other 
given by V Vo on the whole of the left side except from 
the origin to the distance x = — ja, the result is simply V = V, 
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along distance a at the origin itself, or the charge BVa. 
Keeping the last constant, say Q, and decreasing a indefinitely, 
the result is a finite charge Q at the origin only. The waves. 
of voltage and current which arise from it are therefore given 
on the positive side by the difference of ihe waves arising from 
the two uniform distributions of V before described, which 
neutralise one another save at the origin. In this way the 
solutions (121), (122) for a point-charge are derived from 
(109) and (111), or (115). 

But the following way is interesting. We know that 
C= %(,, if C, is the current impressed at the origin. Take 
Co 1»Q; then C, is due to the charge Q impulsively intro- 
duced and dividing into twoequal parts at the origin. Therefore 


-- € 1 = EP a d aP 
C= 4Qe mpl = Quce 2 zo 2). (125) 


This is done by introducing qv/qv, and then noting that the 
first q is equivalent to - d/dæ. 
Now the function in the brackets is already known. For 


z =e" (ot), and col e-e do(t-a)} , (126) 


by (59) and its extension in § 867, before done, equation (91) 
leading to (101), or (105) to (109). So (125) produces (122). 
The voltage formula to match may be derived thus, 


Y (crs) e dr Lun qv 


M Q- P Q — pt VA — %% NJ 
gal oa vv ess! (p To) Io L| *, (127) 
which is (121). 
Knowing the voltage and current due to initial charge or 
momentum at a single point, we can at once write down the 
integrals expressing the voltage and current arising from any 


given initial states of voltage and current. But we do not 
want them at present. 


The Waves of V and C due to a Steady Voltage Impressed 
at the Origin. 

§ 372. Now let us tackle the more difficult problem of the 

waves of voltage and current generated. by a steady voltage 

impressed at the origin. It is the combination of resistance 
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with leakage that makes this case complicated. But it must 
be done, to complete the investigation. If e is the steadily- 
impressed voltage, started at the initial moment, we have 


V =e T1 =e e7 (cosh - shin) (x/v) (p' . et, (128) 
by making et the operand, and separating even and odd 
powers of x. Here the cosh operator contains only integral 
powers of p, and the potence of p is therefore p. 80 


- V (stot) Bin (ej)? - a 
V zec p cosh (a/v) (p o?) — ( (p -i)e 
(129) 


A part has been algebrised. In the rest, the shin operator’ 
divided by the radical involves even powers of p only. Also 

pfi- PIN 11808 5 | 
y -- Ji, J. , (180) 

by the binomial ae Algebrising, we get 

1.10 

28 T 5-471 10 T saos e 

EN" "T" e i 19^. 1.1.8 o% 
pe" (1 - e 769 "PIE T EE 9). (181) 


where "^, = sum of first n + 1 terms of e A point to be noticed 
in the above is that in (180) we introduce pp. The differen- 
tiation should be done afterwards, as in (181). Let 
U=45+ 1.19 1.1.3 : 
2.4% ^ 2.4.6 % *, 
then by (180), Ma 
( = o*y et = ey (RE) + pU,. (188) 
Now when the shin operator works on this, the potence of 
p is p again on the first term in (138) on the right side. Soa 
second part is algebrised. Putting the two algebrised parts 
together we shall obtain e«-7*, where r-(RK)*. Therefore 
(129) becomes 


(182) 


ve (1 iis oat 0s (184) 
or, in a more convenient form, 
- * U. | 
V meet? — epe "zu, - TE vb L4 91 (185) 
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where the U's are timé functions, of which, the first is As in 
(182), whilst the rest are derived from it by 
JJ UQe(m-p»pyUs 00  "(180) 
"dn ni is quite easy to derive U,, because pe, = =P Mar Thus, to 
illastrate, first (o“ p) , and then, 
"E ois peg = ce, ~ p , K (e? -p 9% oe, — P jn, 
NCE -pye e 20 U, | (gc ) e. O 20 e t, 
( — pe, = o. €,- 8o‘p? ’ (c - p° Hee 30e + Ba*p', 
&c., &c., So we have ; 


1.10 
1 145 


rf 


1.1.8 e 
(Gen- PEST a bu TOLES? 


d 


b (rte - detis el) RI 


and so on. I regret that 5 in mss be 80 complicated, 
' But the only alternatives are other equivalent infinite series, 
or else a definite integral which is of no use until it is evalu- 
‘ated, when the result must be the series (185), or an equivalent 
one. In it, the term e e- represents the steady state, all the 
rest ultimately vanishing. 

As regards the wave of current, there are several ways of 
obtaining it. The one Mio d to the above goes thus :— — 


C= : 24) (e = - Lo ar — (p? - et) z]v e E 


| Fe T Me dide shin)” ( p T plz (187) 
by first making « the operand, and an introducing 
(p -/ (-o). We now have the potence of p in the shin 
operator divided by the radical equivalent to p- This algebrises 
a part. For use with the cosh operator, we have 
: 1 9 1.804 „ 
T 2 -Aet m! ArHist "Eas "d " 
ite 1)+ 11% 40 tov 


. N iw, ... (188) 
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where; 2 A E v f 1.8* . TUE TT ES du MT R, 
| Wont th tg 46 tts (139) 


aad 


Using (188) in the previous equation (187), we see that the 
potence.of p in the cosh operator on the first part is again p ; 
-and as regards the rest, we have a series of functions. derived 
from Wo according to s | 
W. = (o? = pW. Sa (140) 
So finally, putting together separately the parts independent 
af the time, we obtain. E ee C S x 
„i eM po Q2 WI * W. ye 
0 -R) Te 55 {Wo sgg EE 
As before with the U functions, the W funotions are easily 
developable. SC 


Analysis of Transmission Operator to Show the Deforma- 
M tion, Progression and Attenuation of Waves. 

. § 373. I shall now explain another way of algebrising the 
operational solutions, which is, perhaps, the simplest possible 
in the ideas concerned, and also sometimes in the execution 
thereof. Say we require to find the wave of voltage generated 
by impressed voltage at the origin; that is, V = e-s, Where ¢ is 
a given function of the time. Practically, e is suitably selected 
to ease the work. As an example, in passing, take | 

| -—m e= e? J (ot), | (142) 
where ey is constant (zero before, steady after t0). We can 
see at once thalt | 
in V eec Aje — 20a), (148) 
because we have already found the effect of e~ on the function 
in (142). See (126) above. Eas | 7 
Now, in the distortionless case, when o =O, if also R=0, 
K=0, we have q— p/v. Therefore, if e= J(t), we have 

000 Veenh F(t) - f(t- zo), ' qu) c 
by Taylor's theorem operationally considered. That is, the 
voltage impressed at the origin travels out at speed v without 

any change whatever. : 
ht if there is resistance, and also leakage to balance, s0 
that o =0 still, then 9 = p, and i 
Pu V e 9*6 e e-PH m. m Pal f(t y), (146) 
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Thus the disturbances impressed at the origin now travel 
out at speed v and attenuate according to - in the interval, 
because t=2/v is the time of transit from the origin to x. 
At the same time the wave of current is C = V/Lv, the current 
and transverse voltage being in the same phase and in con- 
stant ratio. This is the beginning of the theory of the dis- 
tortionless circuit, which I recommend every electrician to study 
in full detail, as an introduction to electromagnetic waves in 
general, since it casts light in the most obscure places. It 
allows us to understand electromagnetic waves mathemati- 
cally not merely as a collection of formule, sometimes dis- 
agreeably complicated, but in terms of physical ideas of 
translation, attenuation, distortion, absorption, reflection, and 
soon. I beg to refer again to the portions of Chapter IV., 
Vol. I., which are devoted to the subject of waves along wires. 
It is obvious that an electrician who aims at telephony through 
very long cables by methods which violate the conditions 
under which it is possible, is only wasting his labour.* 

There are.only two ideas concerned in (145), viz., the pro- 
gression of the wave, and the uniform attenuation which 
occurs by absorption in transit. If o is not zero, there must 
be a third process involved. This is the partial reflection that 
occurs to every part of a wave in transit, whereby its parts are 
redistributed, or the wave shape is deformed or distorted. It 
follows from the distortionless theory that when o is not zero, 
we still have propagation at speed v, and still have the attenu- 
ation factor e7. It therefore suggested itself to me that in 


ee bee ono pt, (146) 
the operator containing p should be expressed thus, 
- otev ù "PS (p), (147) 


* This refers to the proposal of Mr. W. H. Preece, in his paper at the 
Liverpool (1896) meeting of the B. A., Electrical Disturbances in Sub- 
marine Cables,” printed in full in The Electrician, September 25, 1896, 
p. 689. Mr. Preece seriously proposes, for the furtherance of long cable 
telephony, to bring “the two conducting leads as near together as possible, 
separated by a piece of paper, in fact. This will reduce the inductance to 
a minimum, and increase the permittance to a maximum. Both results 
are entirely antagonistic to telephonic transmission in long cables. Is 
there a single electrician, theoretical or practical, who will support Mr. 
Preece? However, the paper is not more remarkable than some of his 
previous ones on the subject. 
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where F(v™) is a series in rising powers of p-', having unity 
for its first term, because when o =0, F «1. Say, 


F 21-4 F(o/p) + F(o/p) + F(o/p + , (148) 
80 that | 


Vect Pomme E ) Me (149) 
p 


If this is possible, the algebrisation will be immediate. 
First carry out the operation F. This will effect the rear- 
rangement of parts. Then carry out e-»z/*, This will do the 
translation. Finally, the factor e ^! will attenuate properly. 

It does not appear from the operator in (146) that the 
expansion in inverse powers of p is a natural one. But it 
goes well. The F's are simple functions of z, of which the 
first three are 


F 22 F. F. r . 9775 as 
2 F852 : Bet 48v (150) 


How to obtain these will be explained separately. Supposing 
them known at present, we can show the working of (149). 


Three Examples. The Wave of V due to impressed 
Voltage, varying as «^ ^, «~ K /s, or steady. 
$374. The simplest case is ee” = e, or e— e^ P. Then 
(% ) 1 is the same as (ct)"/in, so the F series is algebrised. 
Then the next operator turns t to ti, if ti means f- 4e. 
Therefore, ) 
3 53,8 
Voci esu Rt) (151) 
expresses the complete wave of voltage. Or, 

mee Pt fy (1- 15) 25 72 (1270 55, seli 152 
dx t = tt/ 2v t 2 vt / 8v i (152) 
Observe that V has the same value at the wave front as at 
the origin, at any moment. This is because we have chosen 
V at the origin so that it shall be so. The natural attenua- 
tion from origin to wave front is e /i, when t= /, and this 
is just the law assumed for the variation at the origin. In 
the distortionless case the curve of V is a straight line all the 
way up to the front, where V drops to zero suddenly. But it 
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is not generally a straight line, even when V is the same at 
the extremes. It is easy to see that if e subsides faster than: 
«^ ^, the voltage at the wave front will be: greater than e the 
erigin; and conversely, less. 
Next, let e be constant, zero. dolore steady after mre thei . 
we have 10 integrate “ once, twice, &e., according to (440). ö 
Thus, eg ae 


See bt 1 d ~ (PA — — (eh — 1 — T 
Vati fe gte 1) € Fe 1—1 — ph) + ) (158) 


where we have put t, for t, as before explained. Collect 
together the terms involving ^; that is, „ . Then 
V ees ble . + ud 
| 555 j l 

Leet {Re +F Get e ). (154) 
where e', means the sum of ii "i n+ i ve of eh di 
This is an alternative form of the solution (185) sbove. We 
. conclude that 
€7 = e` Pvt] tF 4 Fel 8 J. „ , (155). 
. so (154) may be simplified to this extent. When a= py then 
10; therefore, 


ajo = = dee 179 3j 
ee € 1+F,+F,+F;+ =F, : (156) 


As a third case, let ee = e, visa é& is constant. Then 
e=e-*t/8, subsiding according to the natural leakage law. 
We have now to integrate «"* in (149), instead of e, That 
is, instead of (158) we have the following :- — l 


Vane uL "à P(e - 1) L F(«* -1- ot). qi 7 05). 
or, collecting the terms involving «75, mS 
V ze K/se ist + Fi * ae — eg€ UF. + Fie.” + “di 
where “, is now the sum of the first u ＋ 1 terms of «75, 

But use (156). Then in the first portion of (158) we have 

€ pt eti YF ue EU, 
and therefore "DC 
V mec S! eT 4 Fi RE, el" + Ere,” +. 8 (159). 
This is an alternative form of the solution (115) of the same 
problem. 
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An important reduced..case is ini or. no ee: Then 
e,--e, and is steady. We get 
V=e- ec” HP, + Fy, "Fe 2 P ds) 
If we desire the expansions. to be entirely in rising powers 
of 1 — vt, like (152) in fact, then the operand « or & should 
be expanded first, and integrated term by term. Thus instead 
of A and (154) we shall get 


B. [un pu Eq 


2 


ve | 
T (ont Pia 4 TP diss .) 


2 2 E 
85 . | opie 
+a Ce t grt os 7 ..) * a (161) 


New rearrange in powers of ¢,, and we obtain 


V=ce pre enm) 


560. — =) ( + tot. D. — eat A +} (162) 


This is when e is constant. And in the pe^ case, instead 
of (157) or (159) we obtain 


Vd. 1 (12) (25 2 
+ alts) nmt) +] aem 


where e, is constant. It follows from s previous equation 
by changing e to e, and putting p =c inside the square brackets. 

Expansions of this sort, which are so easily obtained, and 
in a variety of cases, are useful in calculating the initial stages 
of the development of waves, whether due to impressed force 
or to an initial distribution of charge or current. It is not 
desirable, then, to exhibit the c term separately. 


Expansion of Distortion Operators in Powers of p^. 

8 375. In the method of § 874 we require the expansion of 
the operator e- hv in powers of p.: This is obtainable 
by expanding it in powers of c. Simplify by removing the 

signs. Put —2z/v=y, and-ot=s*. Then, by Taylor's 


Theorem, e st) = Pa Dene +e oy 0)’ | (164) 
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if D means d/ds*, and we put s = O in the differential coefficients 
after they are developed. This process will be found to be 
very laborious, owing to the rapid elongation of the expres- 
sions for the differential coefficients, several of which are 
required before the law of the expansion can be recognised. 
But the waste work can be avoided by observing that differen- 
tiation to p° produces the same result as differentiation to 3; 
that is, D may signify d/dp*. Then we see that s? may be 
put 20 in the operand before the differentiations. That is, 


£D d s/(dw 
* ertt Gs) bep 


sd 1sdsd ) T | 
= ß PS eee REL NER : 164 
{ 2p dp 2 2p dp 2p 7 . ( : a) 
There is now no waste work, and the result is 


! i L /s*y\? 1 
Ac eli FE. 26250 (1- 

| 2p |2*2p : yp | 

82 LM l 

+a) ( ata =z) +}, (1648) 


where the function in the {} contains p inversely only. 

Ik we interchange s and p we shall obtain another expansion 
of A. Numerically considered, if one is convergent, the other 
is divergent. But we are not guided in our choice of the form 
(1648) by that consideration, but by its having p in the denomi- 
nators, so that the integrations can be at once carried out as 
in $874. Besides, we cannot use the other form of expansion 
in our application, because s* has to be negative then, which 
causes failure. What is important here is to recognise the 
law of formation of the coefficients of the powers of s*y/2p. 
We obtain the rule by observing | how a differentiation with 
respect to p derives any term in the expansion from. the 
preceding one. So if we write 


Aer. M Mr 2% 71 + iy 3 + —. (1640) 


we shall obtain 73, v., &c., by this simple process :— 


T; 1 8 9 
| 8 12 
fs 1 6 15 15 
* 4 30 90 
7. 1 10 45 105 105 


5 60 315 840 | 
16 105 420 945 946 
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It almost explains itself We start with the coefficients in ra 
and multiply them by 8, 4, 5 respectively, producing the 
second line, and add them as shown to produce the coefficients 
in r, These, again, multiplied by 4, 5, 6, 7 and added on, 
produce the coefficients in r, And so on. Thus 
n-1- 84 15.15. , 4 10, 45 105, 105, 
Py ty py" py py py py 

&c., &c. Guided by this rule, we can see that the expansion 
(164c) is really a series of H, functions. See equation (8) 
$886. For, by o: dion 


H,(py) = TER py) 


and so on. This makes 


A= Ge E +5 20 f (25 2% Ha HUI Ha 4 .. . 


(165) 


É ) (164p) 


Haley) dag EZ 


But the above numerical process is sufficient. 

We also require the expansion of A/(p!--5»)*. Call this B. 
Then working in the same way, weshall get B by (1644), pro- 
vided we use the operand % instead of ew. The result is 


e? 8y 1 /s*y\* l/sy 
55 2 a tal 2% ni. e} (166) 
As a verification, derive the A series (164c) from the B series by 
differentiation to y. Comparing the two series, we see that 
the series for Bp is obtained from that for A by shifting all 
ther functions one term to the left. | 
Now, in the application, for y put - / and for * put o. 
Then A and B are expressed by 


9 243 i 
oO alr pele EPA: y MOL 162% ne] 


2pv 2 2p 3 2pv 
(167) 

-Int 97, / v i 2 
5 8 {1 + r+ 2 (777) * * | (168) 

(p?- g?) p 2pv 2 \2pe | 
where ii 

8v t 6v 15x? ,1959 

m ] A ta = | 4 — +- „ F. =] +— +-_ 169 

71 | TU 3 pz p* ** 37 pe p P p NUCNCU ( ) 
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&c. All s signs are now positive in the 7 fonction. Finally, 
if we arrange in powers of o/p, so that 


Ase % ig Fe. . 
—Ó ). (170) 


then the F’s and G's are functions of æ only, given by 
ox ox o N 
Reg Lu "ras =) Fs “Hal )* vs (3 ), 
88 (0% (ey 
F. = 238 9*4 n , 
. 8 fox 6 Ver 1 N 
r-) ae) res). om 
c ox 8 (ox 1 oN 
s ize): o s Fals) * ina JI 


gx or 
vt 76 Eg sess — 24 Rice ) ne (173) 
where the villas are y picked out fom the r functions. 


Example. The Current Wave due to Impressed Voltage 
ede KS at the Origin. 
§ 376. It is with the expansion B that we are concerned 
when dealing with the wave of current generated by impressed 
voltage. For the current due to ¢ at the origin is 


; 4 1 e 1 
ff. a 
-( =/ v 
=“ Le- — = 
(p 2 g?ji 
This is 3 developable by the B expansion in the same way as 
the mare of V in § 874. One case will do to illustrate. Take 
ed = cet, Where e, is constant, so that the voltage impressed 
at 2-01 18 ee~ E'IS, such as would arise from the initial distri- 
bution of transverse voltage V= 2% on the whole of the left 


gide of the origin. Then we nr put p/( Ec) for «** in the 
operand, and produce 


C= en T Le a egen Na J. (174) 
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which develops at once to | | 
C 2 i +ot,G,+ 5 6. + 5 Ort — : (175) 
or, in terms of x and t, | 
os pe e- g- l- G- 9. 


This is an S form of the compact solution ee 
We conclude that 


1 ct, G. ww Líoe(B-z3e). (177) 


Since the sign of z may be changed, the coefficients of all the 
odd powers of z must vanish in (176) and previous equations. 
We might, in fact, have started using cosh qx instead of e . 

We may also interchange o°!’ and - o*x*/v* in (177), or ot 
and io v. This makes ot, become to(t+2/v). But for the 
reason just mentioned it - z/v) will do as well. That is iri. 
So by (177), i 
10 0. 1 ec at wy (178) 
where the G’s are e funotions of x, as above, whilst the 
g's are functions of t instead. They are obtained from the 
functions of x by turning a/v to tfi, and then multiplying by 
i, ©, &., for 91, 9, Kc. Thus, by (172), 


' oct 1, (ot)? -— _ Bot | 
2, - —.—4- -- 
9 Gs | 9 275 2 "P 


5 (179) 
So in the expansion (175) we may substitute d g functions 
of t for the functions G of z. This is a very curious change, 
The modifred form of solution arises directly in another way 
of developing solutions, which will be referred to later. 

To put connected matters in one place, it may be mentioned 
here that if we arrange the solution (175) in terms of powers 
of ox/v as they occur in the G functions, we shall obtain the 
form 


Q= 


e E Lí(ot;) + 8 =) I, (ot) +.. 2: (1794) 


Y2 
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Compare with the expansion. (99), $ 867. That is also 
arranged i in powers of o/, though only even powers. But 
it is the P functions of et. that occur there, whilst now we 
have the I functions of ti, or e(t — æ/ v). 

Collecting identities conveniently for memory, writing t for 
ct and æ for o, we have | | 

i 
cC net - a (1792) 
(5 — (p -1* " B TE 
= I(t- x) + zI,(t - z)- gr 67 9 1. . (179c) 
= P(t) - = 2 P0) + = Put) —.  .. (1795) 


and in these the signs b. x and t may be changed. Also, by 
interchanging é and vi, P 


= P,(2t) +a A , Pia) ta Z P(e i) 4- ... ; (1792) 


— Wins. vnd (179v) 


in terms of oscillating fenetions, where the signs. of z ead t 
may .be changed. 


Value of (p?-o*)*I,(ct) when u is a Positive or N 8 
Integer. Structure of the Convergent Bessel Functions. 
§ 377. In the method of developing the complete wave of 

current from the formula for the current at the origin followed 

in $867, we had occasion to use the expression (p! — o*)*I,(at), 
and its resuit in terms of P. (ct), m being positive and integral. 

It may be asked how things work out when m is negative and 

integral? It happens that a comparison between two of the 

formule previously obtained furnishes the answer, so that it 
is worth while indicating the result in passing. We found 
in $867 that MEAE 
e- -N (ot) = I,fo(t* - - 23/0)" E f (180) 
and previously, equation a § 854, that | 


= het 181 
(pap Men a 
Now i in the last, turn o“ to o°(1 — z!/et*). ‘Thus, - NEC 


por arpa rn ry. ay 
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Comparing the last with (180) we see that the resultant 
functions are the same. Of course, on the left side of (182), 
t explicit is treated asa constant. Now we can easily make the 
operand on = left side of (182) be I,(ct), as in (180). ‘Thus, 
p cR — . nde 
(P e {14 e qexmy a au 0 = 


by using (181) again. So l 
evt z T, a_n} 
{1 CIS. (et) = coch 5 (5 — o. Leh, — (184) 


where we put cosh for exp because the resultant function is 
even as on . Now expand. Then 


“(435 p-o) + (i 50 PP +.. ten 
-{1- a (-- 22 v 7 oy- Wer. (185) 


Bo, bara similar powers of x, we see that 


3 — 0 a (2n > 2 — ; 
ry aie 2, G^-«91(e), (186) 
which shows D. relation required. For we know already that 
* Pi (ct) 
ga vr. - (Y m (187) 
this being n to (97). Therefore, equating the right 
members of the last two cm we obtain 


( pP- - P (0t) = — ™ P (ot), 188 
25 (188) 


when, ^ is a positive integer. Thus, whilst (p* ) leads to 
P, its reciprocal leads to P., n being positive in both cases. 
. There are very likely easier ways of getting (188). The 
interesting thing in the above is the way it comes out from 
guch very dissimilar operational solutions as (180), (182). To 
verify our constants, wi n=1. Then 
g? am 0 
agen -(5+ eJ 1 guit . (189) 
This is easily adi in the way done before many times, 
and the result is (/ 2) Pi( ot), in accordance with (188). On 
the left side of (185) we have differentiations only, on the right 
side integrations only. 
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As regards harmonisation with the vanishing of (p! - o?) P,, 
which seems to assert that a repetition of the operation 
(p-a)? will still produce 0, whereas (p*—c*)P, is really 
- a0 E., that is easily done. What (p°. P, really repre- 
sents is the impulse pl; so a repetition of the operation 
“on 


the third expression being got by algebrising the second 
through the binomial theorem. 

It is worth pointing out here that these P functions furnish 
the readiest way of exhibiting the structure and connection of 
the Bessel functions. Thus, let D mean d/dy. Then 


tag L Jere te . (191) 


(iD [2D 11 22 
Therefore, if y stands for (lot) z, we have 
L(ct)e P, e^. (199) 
It Is now easily to be seen that | 
DP,-P  p-Bp- E P. (193) 
when n is integral. Also 
1.0% um P, m D- P- -DP (194) 


when n is integral. Dut if is not integral we do not have 
equivalence of differentiations and integrations in the way ex- 
pressed in (194). Since, nih by (28), $838, 


2 
I. (ot in T c 2 RE 0. 
ca- re 


generally, we do Ep 
I. (ot) . P. V- MDP, s y-infD-*7*, (196) 


(195) 


for any value of n N œa to 4- , provided that D—"1 = J 
generally, as well as when u is integral. This matter will 
be treated separately. 


Analysis Founded upon the Division of the Instantaneous 
State into Positive and Negative Pure Waves. 

$378. Another way. of treating the general characteristic of 

V and C is founded upon the division of any initial state into 
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two waves travelling in opposite directions. If V, and C, be 
the initial states of V and C, and 
U,=4(V,+LrC,), W,=4(V,— LvC;), (1) 
then U, is the positive wave, and W, the negative wave, at the 
initial moment. If V,=LvC, the initial state represents a 
positive wave only; if V, — — LrC, then a negative wave only. 
If there is no waste of energy, that is, if R — 0 = K, the state 
at time t is got by shifting U, through the distance vt to the 
right, and W, through the same distance to the left. That is, 
if U, is f(x) and W, is g(x), then 
U z f(x — vt), W — g(z + vt) (2) 
express what U and W become at time t later. Their sum 
and difference will show the real V and C. 
Going further, if R and K are finite, but balanced, so that 
c —0, the dame division into a positive and negative wave 
occurs, but there is, besides the translation, attenuation due to 
the waste of energy, so that 
U 2 c7 M(x — vt), W =~ bi + vt) (3) 
express the waves at time t. 

If o is not zero, the theory of the distortionless circuit with 
resistances and leaks inserted shows that (8) always represents 
the phenomena in the first stage, approximately. How long 
it will remain fairly true depends on the amount of distortion 
in the interval due to the unbalanced wastes due to R and K 
respectively. It is clear, then, that the quantities U and W may 
themselves be made the objects of attention in a mathematical . 
treatment differing from the preceding. At the same time, 
instead of x and t we should make z — vt and æ vt be the 
independent variables. To show how to do this, go back to 
the connections of V and C, 

= — AV=(R+Lp)C, O = (KT Sp) V, (4) 
where A and p are the x and t differentiators. These are the 


same as 


— vA( VA) = Lof p +0)(C), (5) 
| = vA(C&!) = Sv(p - 7) (Ver). . (6) 
Multiply the second of these by Lu, and then add and sub- 

tract these equations to form two new ones, 
— vA(V + LcO)e = 2 + LrC)«P = a(V T LvC)e", (7) 
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= vA(V - LrC)ef = „Lo- ne + ay 4IsC)& — (8) 
or, whieh are the same, 


(p - vA)U 2 oW, (p a vA)W z eU, (9) 
if U=}e(V+LeC), — WIV - Luc), (10) 
Going further, let 
1 m djo(t- / v), w = (t — / v) (11) 


be the new independent variables, then 
d p4v^ d p- rA 


Os as ; | 12 
du G dw * (19) 
consequently the equa:ions (9) become | 
dU dW dq 
--— = V, : — 2 3 — 2 U. í 18 
du : dw dudw | (18) 


The third of thege is the characteristic of U (or of W) obtained 

from the previous two connecting equations. ; 

It ig easy to see that the mathematical expression ig now 
simplified to the uttermost. All solutions have, except at 

sources or places of imposition of external influence, to satisfy 

the new characteristic. The general solution is easily found. 

Let a be the u differentiator and £ the w differentiator, so that 


(aß —1)U =0. | (14) 
uo 0 0/5 1,1 0 
U= 31 E sagan ( apt jag (15) 


Here O/af is any function of u and w which when operated 
upon by aß is made to vanish. This can only be F(u) + G(w), 
the sum of any function of u and any function of w. 80 
F(u) +G(w) _ ( 1 1 ) "^ 
U- I (aff 17 19 ME F () + G(w)} (16) 
is ome ferm of the general solution. We can now see how it 
works oit and examine some special cases. 
In the same way we can see that the general solution of the 
partial differential equation 
dyd,d,...d,U = U, (17) 
where the d's are any number of independent differentiators, 
with respect to the variables 2,, 42, . . 4, may be written thus, 
ZF /,,1,1 | 
U= (1%) tht.) (18) 
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if d stands for the product of the d's, as in (17), and the F's 
are arbitrary functions of all the variables save one; thus Fi 
a function of all save x, F, of all save x, and so on. If the 
operand 2 F is simply 1, we get the fundamental solution 


E ect 19 
(20570 m (19) 
if x is the product of all the variables. But the treatment of 
` (18), for the derivation of other solutions, will be sufficiently 
shown in discussing the case of two variables. 

In (15), (16) we apparently generate U out of nothing. 
But nothing can really come out of nothing. And, in fact, 
the O is not absolute zero. It can be seen to represent an 
impulsive function. Since there are two variables, a function 
which is impulsive as regards both is £f-rag, where f is a 
function of u only, and g a function of w only. Now if F- F 
and g = 8G, this impulsive function is ag(F + G). Inspection 
of (15), (16) will show that this is the actual form assumed 
there. Similarly, in solving (17), by (d — 1)U — 0, and therefore 


o _d2F 
VEIT ar | 
the O means the impulsive function dF. 


Ul 


z: A8 above in (18), 


Simplest Solutions. Waves of Infinite Length, and of 
Length 27u/c. 

§ 379. Coming to the consideration of the instantaneous 
electromagnetic waves U and W, there are a few specially 
simple solutions of the characteristic which should be noted. 
Suppose that U = u, +), then aßU =U shows that $" — 4. 
So there are just two cases, U = Veet and U =V et, because 
gt -2 4 w. 

Considering the first, we derive ‘the negative wave by 
a = W. This makes W=U. The waves are identical as 
regards V, and oppositely identical as regards C. That is, the 
actual C is zero, and the actual V is V = V,e- PE et = V e- Et'8, 
This means that the uniform distribution of transverse voltage 
V, may be rega$ded as the sum of two electromagnetic waves 
whose electric forces are similar and whose magnetico forces 
are opposite. 
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In a similar way the solution U =IwC,e- vt gives W = —U, 
which means V —0, and C= Ce ee = Ce K.. The uni- 
form current C. is represented by two waves, additive as 
regards magnetic force, destructive as regards electric force. 

From these we can pass to a case which is equally simple 
in expression, though far more developed in theory. Suppose 
that U=¢(u-w). Then aBU=U shows that “ . As 
before, there are two independent solutions. Combining them, 
we have 

U Vo. sin (o/ 6), WeV,cos(cx/v+9), (20) 
where the constant 6 enables us to include the second solution. 
Remember that u- /. 

Now U is a positive-pure wave, and W a negative wave. 
Their translation in opposite directions at speed v. will give 
the later state of things, except as regards the distortian. 
But the last is very important here. The waves are appa- 
rently stationary. This means that with the special wave- 
length in question, the distortion due to unbalanced R and K 
keeps the instantaneous waves unaltered in form and position. 
The voltage and current are 

| V = e-P V (sin + cos) (ov + 0), 

LvC = PV (sin — cos) (ox/v +6). 

The larger c (and ihe distortion), the smaller the wave- 

length. When c is quite zero we have uniform V and C 
subsiding. 


(21) 


Development of General Solution in P, and :, 
Functions. 


$380. Now take in hand the general solution (16). Let 
the operand F + G be 1, then 

1 uw LU w? 

=(1+—+—_+...Jl=1+ 

Y (1 tag ) MET 

But here uw = }ł0?(t? — ), therefore | 

U-lIfo(f-ajwy-l( | (28) 

The new symbol z is introduced for clearness, because the 

quantity it stands for occurs so often. We see that the funo- 

tion I,(z) is the fundamental solution, from which to develop 

others, uriless we use the operator (1 - (af)-1}—! directly: | 


^ t. e (22) 
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Similarly, if the operand is u"/in, then 


am 1 1 
= ee 2 — + ee € eee 
I- (ap am Banri 
um alg umt? u 


“Opm III 1 2 +2 * 
And if the operand is w"/(m or B, the result is got by inter- 
changing u and w, and is, therefore, | 


U =P (:). 25) 
fm (2) ( 


From the above we see that 
U-z(A + By = P.) (26) 


„P. 0h. 24) 


is a comprehensive solution, not itself perfectly general, but 
perhaps admitting of the derivation of perfectly general results. 

The manipulation of such solutions is made rather easy by 
these simple properties: — 


m 2 M us zB" » * 
an PO (:) E P. (z) -B (2) | (27) 
BmP,(2)="“P,,(2) a7" Ps), (28) 
ee 
the truth of which may be seen’ by'inspecting (24). [Note 
10, p. 545. | 8 


To illustrate, let operand be e“, then 
| e 1 aee 1 1 
-C- Cha- G- 0 560 
-(Le Be Pe B) = Bs kr. on (29) 


showing variations of method. Similarly, 


ec pw 
Tent (l+a+...)P,=P, i i «^ (29) 
Derivation of C Wave from V Wave, and Conversely, with 
Examples. Condition at a Moving Boundary. Expansion 
of et, ; 
§ 381. There are two ways in which the solution (26) 
occurs, namely, to represent the effects due to given initial 
states, and to represent the waves resulting from actions 


— 
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impressed at a certain spot. It is with the latter that we 
have been principally concerned, so ci treatment may be 
applied to these first. ! ar, 

We have ELT 
Vert z (17 a)U, LoC” =(1~ ov. (80) 
by the definition of U and W. So DU MENÉ 


Vet aite LoCo, LvCePt = i= cow (81) 


The last enable us to find the C wave when the V wave ig 
known, generated by impressed voltage at the origin, or the V 
wave when the C wave is known. Here it is to be understood 
that the disturbances are impressed upon an empty cable. 

For example, let e be constant, and 


LeCe* = el (2), 83) 
This is a known case. What is the expression for the V 
wave? Use the first of (81) to find the answer. It is 


Ver! = e(1 + 2a. + 2a? + 203 + ORO 
| =e Po BoP, £27 p, 42" p, + eJ ^ (BB) 


gr gp 

by (27). The process is easy enough, but how make sure it is 
right, seeing that the fractional operator in (81) might be 
otherwise treated? That the result satisfies the characteristic . 
is obvious. But it must be correct at the limits as well. To: 
test this, put æ rt, then w=0 and P,—1, so we obtain 
V See bt. This indicates that the value of V at the origin was 
e at the moment t =0, and nothing more. But also, E £0, 

then w= cet, and (83) gives 


; ob 
Vo =e(1, + 21, + 2I, +.. Jen. | E 

Dut l : 
e?! — (I, + 211 T 21 ＋ 21 T. . ) (Pt) (85): 


is an identity. Therefore V, =: ee Pte m ee E08. Now we know 
that this is the voltage impressed at the origin that does pro- 
duce the current wave (82) above. See (101), 8307. So (38) 
is correct, and is an alternative form of (115), 8869. Perhaps 
(33) is the best for numerical calculation. There ane tables 3 
of the I, functions at the end of Gray and Matthews’ work on : 
Bessel functions, and the P, functions are closely related.: 
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We have made use of the usual principle that the charac- 
teristic must be satisfied, and also the boundary conditions, 
with this extension, that they have to be satisfied when a 
boundary is in motion. The outer boundary, z= vt, is at the 
front of the wave, and travels at speed v. But there is no 
distortion at the very front of a wave. The disturbance there 
consists merely of what has been transmitted, and is known 
in terms of the disturbance at the origin. 

The easy way in which the V solution is derived from that 
for C, as above, might lead us to overlook some other con- 
siderations. For it might go thus, 


Vebt = (GI) W, LoC = (G- 1) W, (86) 
ö . +1 
therefore; Vet = T LvCeft. (87) 
Now, if we make B act by integrations, as shown by 
B*lp 148735 _ = 
81 1-44 i t 2071 T..) P, (38) 


we shall come to the same result (38) precisely. But in get- 
ting (38) we made a act by differentiations. That is the same 
as B integrations, we know. But if we, instead of as in (38), 
use D differentiations, we get 


3 11. (1426 ) P. G. 22% Pat ...) (39) 
This is wrong, not merely because the sign is wrong, but 
because we have the factors u, u:, &c., instead of w, w?, &c. 
Now v does not vanish at the wave front on the + side, but it 
does on the — side. So (89) belongs to a problem concerning 
affairs on the left side of the origin, due to a negative voltage 
impressed there. We are not concerned with that. The 
practical note to make is that we must use a differentiations 
or B integrations, as in (88) or (88), in order to introduce 
w” and not u”, when we are concerned with the wave sent from 
the origin to the right side.* 


* There are two points in question. First, a and 8-! are equivalent on 
the operand P. (z) * * or xw™ Secondly, which way of expanding the 
fractional operators should be employed? Answer, so as to get w™ factors 
to the P, (2) functions, 
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Nevertheless there is some further interest in the matter. 
Thus, given (8-1) WP, What is W? It is clearly 
indeterminate in its expression, without further information. 
But what is the connection between the two principal solutions, 
gay W, and W., got by using G integrations or B differentia- 
tions? Thus, 


E - ER 141 . " 
W- gi is -(* at ). wP, +" oP y+ TP... 

" 

W,= - re (E. +uP, + 25. a s) 

(41) 


To see the difference between W, and W,, expand them. 
The result is 


Watt “-e( . ll E > eee 49 
=€ —w "na 2075 ( ) 

and for W, we obtain the same without the first term. So 

Wi- W. = et, or, which is the same, 

| * . 105 u 4 uc 
BU a 

This is an important identity. The argument of the P 


functions is 2. When 2:0, we reduce this identity to the 
old one, (85). We may also write it thus 


0 H g g P- (Ta) P, (44) 


where n has to receive all integral values from — œ to c 
See also (29) and (29a) above, which make, combined with (48) 


e — P, + (u+w)P, + e (48) 


ct eo ＋ e 
P, + € = 1 (@p)" (45) 


In connection with (83) we may take Bote of the effect of 
alternating signs. Thus, given. 


Ve" = (P, - 2wP, + 5 P. .) A (46) 


to represent the V wave. It makes Voet — ee ot at the origin, 
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that is, V. - ee EL is the impressed voltage. The correspond - 
ing current wave may be obtained by the second of (31), which 
makes 
Loet = e(l - 2a + 2a? + ...) (1 — 2a + 2a? +...) P:) 
=¢(1 - 4a + 8a? — 8 + 16o* — ...)P,(z) 


= (P, — 4uP, e. - ...)(2). (47) 


Also note that we are not restricted to integral values of m 
in P, solutions. Thus, 


"( = = = I(ot) + L-4((ot) (48) 
shows the se — Vo then the V wave is 


shin z z , coshz 
el = wip 24-9 P. (2) 5 5 49 
This is done by simply 3 (48) so as to harmonise 
with it and contain powers of w as initial factors. 


Deduction of the V and C Waves when V, is Constant 
from the Case V- ee s. Expansion of & in I 
Functions. Construction of the Wave of V due to any 

Impressed Voltage. 

§ 382. Now pass on to a further extension. We know that 
when Voest — ec?!, the current wave is Ce =eP,(z). From this 
deduce the current wave when Vo- e, constant. Referring to 
§ 868, equations (106), (107), we see that the operand ee there 
used has to be altered to «^e. This is the same as changing the 
operator p/(p - o) in (107) to p/(p - p); or the same as operat- 
ing on the old solution by (p—-«)/p - p). That is, when the 
impressed ,voltage is constant, the current wave is 


Co eP, (2). (50) 


First put p in terms of a, B. . Then 
Doc. 5-0 n (51 
p-p 1 - (/p) i 
But if we expand this in rising powers of a-- 9, the result 


must be a series of P, functions with u as well as w” factors. 
This will not do. Besides, we found before tbat we should 
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employ a differentiations or B integrations. Do so here, 
therefore, substituting a^! for B in (51). We then get 
pce. qu Mec De. 52 
e TL pa 
=14(1-2){"a+ es (oa - a) +...}, (58) 
o C c 


g 
that is, a series in rising powers of (2pa/c — u). The result 
must now be a proper w"P,, series, namely, if c=2p/c for 
. brevity, 


É 

Though complicated, the law is obvious, since the coeffi- 
cients follow the rule of (c- a)”. There is only one thing 
needed now, to verify that it is correct at the origin. This 
we can do by comparison with (77), (76), § 864, where the 
value of C at the origin is expressed in a specia} form. Put 
x=0 in (54). Then 

C Pt == eI, +e(1 90 ofl, T cI, - I, L ci, - 20 . +I, 

+I, ~3cI;+3cI,-1,+...}, (55) 
the —( of the I functions being ct. In (54) it is 2. If 
now we write out the first few terms of the I functions, we 
shall obtain the previous result (77), (76), exactly. Therefore 
(54) is correct. 

Continuing the above, find the V wave due to steady V, at 
the origin, by deriving it from the case V e = e«7*, In the 
latter case we have the solution (88) above. Operate on it by 
the operator (52) expanded as in (58). The result is 

Vert E e teap 
p-p l-a ° 
= e(1 + 2u + 2a’ + 2a* . ) P. 


+ (1 -)c {a + 2a? + 2a* + 20 +... + e(a? + 2a? + 20 +...) 
Pp | 


4 i 6 7 
ef PL- Be P, + 8e 0 .- eiz Pit le.). (54) 
SEN 


— (a + 2a* + 2a? T. . ) T (a? + 2a* T 20 T. .) 
— 2c (a. + 20 +...) + (o5 - 20 ..)+...}P,. (56) 
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Arrange in powers of a, and then turn to P, functions. 
We get | 
«2:9 2g wp 4 8p\w" 
pt = -aP (35 - ) . 4-2) [EX] 
Ve ef Py PoP, +2(“F -1 get? Fo Bet 
"^ (57) 


This is the complete wave. To verify, at 2 O it makes 
Vere ^T, 2 z Dus Hen. (58) 
g 


Here V, =e, so we have an expansion of ¢ in I functions. It 
is an identity. 

Furthermore, in the light of the preceding, this is the 
process whereby the complete V wave can be developed when 
V, is given as any function of the time. Expand V, in the 
form È A. I. (ot). Then 


Vet — X; AP P (2 59 
c (2) (59) 


is the required result. The process of expansion in the Bessel 
series is merely the equation of coefficients of powers of ct, 
and can be done specially in special eases. But it will be 
more satisfactory now to give the general formula. 


Identical Expansions of Functions in L, Functions. Formula 
for (z) n. Electromagnetic Applications. 


§ 383. It is a commonplace in mathematical physics to 
require the expansion of an arbitrary function in a series of 
functions of a given type. The dynamics indicates that a 
certain kind of function represents a normal vibration, for 
instance; and also shows how to obtain every possible variety 
of this normal vibration so as to harmonise with the boundary 
conditions. Then, since in the real motion there is no limi- 
tation to any particular motion, provided it be consistent with 
the conditions imposed, a physically-minded man can at once 
conclude that every possible sort of motion is included in the 
‘special normal motions, and therefore that an arbitrary function 
can be expanded in a series of normal functions. And so it 
always is, of course. . 

But it is not with these expansions in normal functions 
that we have to deal at present, but with something quite 

2 
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different. If we have /(x) => A, sin nz, a function of x being 
expanded in sine functions, to hold good between certain 
limits, and to satisfy some conditions at the limits; or if we 
have (x)= > A,J,(nz), under similar restrictions; although 
these equations are loosely called identities, they are not real 
identities. 

An absolute identity is such that the expression upon .one 
side of th» equation expressing it can be converted to that on 
the other side by mere rearrangement of parts. After cancel- 
lations, it means no more than 0=0, or 1=1,or 2 - &, &. 
Expansions in normal functions are not of this sort; say that 
fiz) == A, sin nz, and f(x) is expressed by a power series, then 
it is not usually the case that the coefficient of x on the left 
side is the same as on the right side, or similarly for any 
other power of z. If it were so, we should have an absolute 
identity. This may sometimes occur, ¢.g., when f(z) = sin nz; 
but, in general, the coefficients of powers of x in the normal 
series assume infinite values. So we do not have identity, 
but merely equivalence, under limitations; for example, the 
form of f(z) must be varied in different ranges of the variable 
æ in order to preserve the equivalence. 

But when we say that f(z) = 22 A,I,(x), where I, (z) is not a 
normal function (or is one only in a changed sense), it is 
with an absolute or true identity that we are concerned. By 
mere rearrangement of parts, aided by mutually destructive 
additional terms, the function f(z) has to be turned to the 


f(x) = A, (r) + A. I. (r) + Al (x) +..., (60) 
where r, s, t, &c., and the coefficients A are determined by 
the nature of f(x) alone, without reference to boundary 
conditions. | | 

Our physical problem indicates plainly enough that the 
expansion is either possible in general, or else is the form 
from which to derive other series in cases of primary failure. 
And so it works out, without difficulty. As an easy preliminary, 
example of this sort of expansion, consider the function 

a ght n 


^in (n+l rs d te, 


where s has any value. We have z"/[n—e, - ear. It follows 


(61) 
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obviously that any power series can be identically expanded in 
a series of e, functions, whether the n's be integral or frac- 
tional, save for failures when n is a negative integer. 

Now the Bessel expansions are by no means so simple as 
the last, but the same principle is concerned precisely. Say 
it is (}2)*/| that is to be expanded. This function is the 
first term in I(x). So if we equate f(x) to I. (x), the right 
side is redundant in the other terms of I. (2), which involve 
vz, n, and so on. Therefore introduce I,,,. This will 
make, with a proper factor, the coefficient of z”+2 be zero. 
Then the addition of I,,, with a proper factor will make the 
coefficient of z^** be zero. And so on. Thus, 


(às). A A [Gm Gat geytt a} 
id 


m n 6 ＋ 1 2b ＋ 2 
(te | (I 
A Dn 2 tims” j 
x yu. 
sa, (Get D — (62) 
Anta p A, = 0, An T4 4 Ante | 
jn +2 Epl. TM TETM Zi" 9. 
&o., so all the coefficients become known. The result is 
(iz" fy "42 "^1 (n 1)(n 4 2) 
E fi, Pet (n+ 4) In, EE a 


(16) IAT. ＋ ä (n ＋ 8) Inyt.. J. (63) 


makes 
A. 1, 


By the mode ef construction, this formula is valid for any 
value of ^ from — œ to +œ. But it fails, or gives a useless 
identity, like I, - L, when n is a negative integer. This case, 
and its application to electromagnetic waves, will be done sepa- 

rately, as will the case of the logarithm. Examples :— 
l2(1-21,- 21,- 21,+ 21, -..)(z) (64) 
]z-(1—81,- 51,- 71,4 91, .) (), (64a) 
(32)¼ 2 (I 4 J. 91,-161,+251,,-...)(7), (645) 
(2/8 = (1, - 5 15 ＋ 14 Ir - 80 15 ＋ 55 Iii - ) (), (640) 
(32)!/ b (1 - 2 Ty + 25 Ia - 881 Ty T . ) (2). oe 

22 
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To make no mistake about the application, put ct for æ, then 
the last formula shows that if the impressed voltage at the 
origin is expressed by V, P= = (ot) /, then the wave of voltage 
generated is 


ve ki- abel. — (5 


the function I, (ot) being turned to (Vn) P. (2). | 
Since (68) is an identity, it does not matter what , zn?) 
&c., mean, provided (a+ b)z™ =ax™+ bon, when a and b are 
numbers, and m is any index concerned. For in any case the 
cancellations bring us to z*=2*. The formula may be written 
more symmetrically, to show the structure. Thus, | 


2 — (5 nl, E: 62.44. 2 e .) 0 | 
| MN 66) 
It is now perfectly regular from the beginning, and we see 


that it is a complete series, because earrying it backward will 
only introduce india: 1.2, . . 


Expansion of any Pewer Series in I, Functions Examples. 


$384. Having got the expansion a 2^, we are in full possession 
of the expansion of the series 2 B. *. There may beany number 
of terms in this series, and the jndisos need have no. connec- 
tion with one another. But should there be no eonnection 
given, the expansion in I functions will consist merely of (68) 
or (66) repeated again and again, with various values given to 
n, and with initial coefficients B, and we cannot simplify 
further. But practically the indices will follow some law, as 
unit step or step 2 frem one tothe next. Then we can colledt 
terms and get useful formule. The most impotent ease is 
step 1, with O for first index. Thus, let 


B, +B,(}2) + B, 27 a . (Ad + AA + A. . )(. ‘én 
Given the B's, find the A's. There are two: ways: First 
equate the coefficients of the different powers of z. This will 
give, first A,, then A,, thea A,, and go om. The other way is 
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to use the formula (63), and rearrange terms. Either way we 
come to the result 


= pay" B., + B.I, (B- 2B,)I, + (B, - 8B,)I, 

+ (B, — 4B, t 2B,)I, + (B; - 5B, + 5B) I, +... (68) 
the argument of the I functions being æ throughout. But 
this does not go far enough to exhibit the law of the A 
coefficients. Nevertheless, it is very simple, and is exhibited 


in the following table of the numerical coefficients in the A’s, 
from A, up to A,,:— 


0 | 1 
1| 1 

21 2 

3|1 8 

4|1 4 2 

5|1 5 5 

6|1 6 9 2 

7|1 7 14 7 

6 1383 230 16 2 

9/1 9 a3 9? 9 

10 | 1 10 35 25 2 
111 11 44 TN 11 

12 1 12 54 112 105 36 2 
18 | 1 18 65 156 182 91 13 


The numbers te the left of the vertical line show which A is 
referred to. Im the corresponding row are the numerical. 
coefficients for that A. Equation (68) gives them up to A. 
Then, by the table, 

A. B.- 6B. ＋ 9B,—2B,, A, - B. - 7B, 1 14. - 7B,, 
and so on. The first column of 1's explains itself. So does 
the second column. All the rest is constructed by this rule :— 
The sum of the first m numbers in any column after tho 
first is the mth number in the next column. Thus, 2+8+4 
in the second column =9, the third number in the next column. 
Similarly, 105 in the fifth column is the sum of the first five 
numbers in the previous column. Practically, 50+ 56 = 105, 
and 77+105=182, as shown by the sloping lines. It is 
easier to work with such a table than refer to a general 
formula. Here are some examples. 


e = (T, J- 21, + 21, + 2T, 4- ...) (2), (69) 
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from which come e, shin z and cosh z. Compare with (88), 
(85), § 881; mee the special electromagnetic problem is con- 
cerned, 
j shin re(Lthe I, ＋ I. ...) (2), (70) 
sin 1 = (I, - 4I, + 111, - 291, + 761, — 1991, T. .) (z), (71) 
4 1 + (T, - T, - 2T, — I, ＋ I, + 2L,) 

t (Ll - I, - 21, - Io t In ＋ 214) - ... . (72) 
These are constructed by the table. As an example of 
application, if the impressed voltage is given by 4shinct 
= V e, where e is constant, then the wave of voltage, 

according to (70), is given by 


ve [nhe P+ E Je. (78) 


As another example, the AM. (58),.§ 382, relating to 
steady impressed voltage, may be referred to. The table will 
give the development to any extent required. Another 
example is 


Vie" = e(fot) (Is + L) (ot) =e (I, + 2T, + 8T, + 41,4...) (ot) . (74) 
This will make 


ver (nere .. Js (75) 


because it is right at the origin, and at the wave front, and 
satisfies the characteristic everywhere between. 

In the above the step in the index was 1. This includes 
step 2, and other cases, by the vanishing of certain of the B's. 
But it is now necessary to give the formula for a power series 
when the indices are not integers, but still so that there is unit 
step from one to the next. For this purpose use (66). Thus, 


X B, (K) = 
,B : 2 
n- me ä 


Se T Dla + ). — 0 


B. ey NL etl, = 
"Us Bge D Dinn — 


41 


ent (n 4 1)I,, ED t: Der ne 5)Is +5- \ 


„FE 
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Now colleet, the L terms together, and the I„+2 terms, and | 
soon. The result is that the coefficient of I, is 


es (BR. B,,0-? B,,b-9 B,,.n-1,- 
e 0 eit pte p66 (im) 


This is written symmetrically to show the structure. But 
it may be simplified to 


| ndn n-2 +t 2 * (n 89) B.- at" - 4)(n —-5)B,. e 


s " -6)n-7)n—8)(n-9)B, 0 , (78) 
which also shows the structure, save near the beginning. This 
formula applies to all the A's. That is, changing n to n+m 
produces Agim. When n is integral, and the first B is B., we 
obtain the previous results, in (68) and the table. 

The series for A, must be continued until it stops, by ex- 
. haustion of the B's in descending order. But if the D series in 


2B. = BALL), (79) 


does not stop, going backward, or with decreasing n, then the 
series for A, does not stop either. This occurs when the power 
series is endless in the negative direction. It is not assumed 
that the B series begins with any pericula: n. Thus the power 
series 

| Sf (a) =ax-* + bz- 3 xh + dad 4e , (80) 
which begins with z-i, will give a Bessel series expansion in- 
volving I-;, I- Ij, &c., on indefinitely, whether the series 
f(z) stops or not in the positive direction, and the coefficients 
A will in either case be finite series. But the series 


fl) =. T a I -I cn da, (81) 


which stops at the term zi, will make the A's be infinite series 
when f(z) is endless in the negative direction. And should 
fe) be endless in both directions, we may expect that the 
series for the A's may be divergent. But (T9) will be an 
identity for all that. 
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This matter of the endlessness of the A, series, when the 
original power series is endless backwards, turns up in a 
curious form when integral powers are concerned. One 
example will be sufficient. Let f(x)=1. We know the proper 
result already. See (64) above. Or, in (78), let all the B's 
be zero except B,=1, and then give n all values O, 1, 2, ., 
to find the A's. But in using (79), we may regard the B 
series as being endless in the negative direction, and stopping at 
the term B. For [-1, |- 2, &o., are infinite, and therefore 
B ,, B., &c., may have any nnite values without interfering 
with the value of the power series being 1. But if we do this, 
we shall obtain endless series for the A's. Will the results be 
wrong, then? Test this. * 3 

The formula (78) makes A,=1 as before, and then 

A,= - B_,— Bs- 2B- 5B_,-..., 

A. —2-B_,-2B_,-5B_,-.... 
These are the coefficients of I,(x) and L(z). The first may have 
any value, the second also, although the first term is correct. 

The explanation is that in virtue of the inelusion of the 
arbitrary B's below B., we require to include I_,(z), I. (a), 
&c. Doing this, we shall find that A = A, and 
A- —2- À, But I. is the same as I, and L, the same as 
I.. So, joining them together, all the arbitrary B's are elimi- 
nated, and the true result already obtained is arrived at. Our 
formula rejects all the redundancies. Practically, of course, 
(68) should be used, with un- O, and similarly in other cases. 


Expansion of a Power Series in J, Functions. Haamples. 


§ 385. In another application, to be made shortly, we shall 
require the expansion of a function of x, not in a series 
of I, functions, but of J, functions. The connection is 
I, (ri) = i', (v), and this makes J, (2) be an oscillating function. 
The expansions are still of an identical nature, and the ques- 
tion now is, how to modify the preceding formuls to suit the 
changed circumstances. Say that | 


EBD XALG)SEEQQa.- 6 


E 
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We know the A's in terms of the B's. Now find the E's 
in terms of the B's. Put zi for z, then the frst equation 
becomes 


> 8. 0% X A. J, (h. (8) 
n 
In this use (77) or (79). The right side becomes 
"EC a2, A ; 
={B,i +i B, 24 30 8) B. 44 Ma) (84) 


since i? = —1, 21, &c. Now for B, “ write B., for B,_,i"-? 
writo D, z, & . The result is 


| (Ir) n n | 
SB, * 2 (B. Bet E (n —8)B,.., + 3s) (85) 
the required result. That is, 

. n N A 

eee srs 

(86) 

To expand the function in J, series, therefore, we have merely 
to alter all the — signs in the formula for A, to + signs, to 
produce E,. 

Thus, when the indices are integers beginning with 0, (68) 
above becomes | 


3 Ba)" = B,J, + B,J, + (B,+2B,)J, + (B, + 2890, 


+ (B, + 4B, + 2B,)J, + (B; + 5B, + 6B,)J, + .... (87) 
The same table is to be used, with all signs taken positively. 
Examples :— | 
cos = (J, — 2J, + 2J, — 20, — ...)(z) (88) 
1 (Jo + 2J, + 2J, + 2J, T. . ) (v) (89) 
€ = (J, 1 2J, + 6, + 14J, - 94J, . ) (2) (90) 
These are done by the table. V. y., the 84 in the last formula 
is 24 x 1 - 22 x 4+2, by the fourth row of figures. 
Sometimes the expansions in I functions and J functions are 
quite similar, except in the signs. But this is not general. 
Thus, | 


shinz = ?(I, + T, +I, - T. + ...)(z), (91) 
z 2(J, 73, - 41J, T. . )(), | (92) 
sinz = 2(J, -J,+J,-J,+...)(z), (98) 


= 2(I, - 71, +411, . ) (r). (94 
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In treatises on Bessel functions will be found various expan- 
sions of the identical kind in J, functions. They are usually 
derived from definite integrals by trigonometrical processes, 
and by the properties of Bessel functions. Perhaps this may 
be the best way sometimes ; but I think, in general, the above 
method has the advantage of simplicity of reasoning and of 
working, besides being comprehensive. The fractional cases, 
for example, are done by the same formule, and these might 
sometimes be very difficult by integrals and trigonometry. 


The Waves of V and C due to any V, developed in w P, (z) 
Functions from the Operational Form of Voent. 


8 386. There is another way of obtaining the waves of 
voltage and current generated by a source at the origin in 
the form of a series of waves of the type «~#P,(z)u™/im. In- 
stead of, as already explained, expanding V,< in I functions, 
and then generalising, we may operate upon the known funda- 
mental solution P,(z) in a suitable manner directly. Of this 
process a special example was given in § 882, relating to V, 
being constant. It can be generalised thus. We know that 

V=e"V,, or Vet awe *Vi es, (95) 
where r stands for (p?—0*)*/v. Now let the operator which 
generates a function out of 1 be denoted by enclosing the func- 
tion in square brackets; for example, Vo“ —[V,c^!]l. Then 
Veft = V e*t]. (96) 
Now we know that | 


-gf?M 
I,(ct) = (p Les Or, 1 at p a} Io( ot). (97) 
Put this at the end of (96), then 


Vet = Verr P » er Let). (98) 
But we also know that | | 
e" E(ot) P) ; (99) 

therefore (98) reduces to 
vete [vun po, (100) 


the required result. 
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Correspondingly, . 
D- s qp-0 | 
LoCe = =) Vete[We]^-tR(), (101) 


by (100). 

The advantage of conversion of functions to operational 
form is that whereas we cannot shift the order of conjoined 
functions and operators, we can do so with operators, if we 
work properly. Thus, in passing from (98) to (100), we 
shifted «-'* two steps forward; and in passing to (101), we 
shifted the fractional operator one step forward. 

The structure of (100) is worth notice. It may be simply 
shown thus. Let Fe and G, be two functions of t, and Fo] 
and [Go] their generating operators. Then 

Fy - [F,] [Gol Go. (102) 
This is obvious, being mere mathematical jugglery. But if 
we change G, to G, a function of z as well as of t, reducing to 
G, when x =0, then F, will also become changed to a function 
of x and t. Thus, 


F = [Fo] [Ge]! G. (108) 
Now, if G satisfies. a certain characteristie partial (variables 
z and t), so does F, by its construction. Therefore F is the 
x, t solution produced by F, just as G is produced by G, 

In our application, equation (100), F, is V æ, which is any 
function of t, and G is Po (e), the special function of æ and t, 
reducing to I, (ct). at the origin. Put x=0 in (100), and it 
makes Vet —[V,c*]1. When s is not O, (100) represents the 
complete wave. 

But time differentiations on P,(z) are complicated. The 
proper simply working differentiators are a and B. Use them. 
Put Z0 (a B) for p. We can at once eliminate B, because 
f? and a are equivalent with operand P, (s). So put 4o(a + a7) 
for p in (100). This makes 

P-0 C p- 2750 l-a (p->) c? 1725 =. (0% 

p ita ptc) ITA p 
Therefore (100), (101) become 


verre. 
Lue = [Vie 11 , (106) 


(106) 
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where, of course, the first operator is to be expressed in terms 
of a. When this has been done, if the combined opera 
acting on P,(z) makes a power series, say, 


Ve! = (SA, a*)P, (2), (107) 
then. we at once get the full development | 
Ve! =X ATP). (108) 
ud 


Remarkable Formula for the Expansion of a Funetion in I, 
Funetiens, and Examples. Modification of § 386, aud 
Example. 


§ 387. Incidentally, we get this interesting application of 
physical to pure mathematics. Take x=0 in (107) or (105). 
Then we expand V, in I functions. That is, F, being any 
function of the time, 


n- uid (108) 


is its expansion in I functions, m a” is turned to I. (ot) 
in the result. First turn Fe te [Fell, [Fo] being a function 
of p, then put jo(a-- a7) for p. Then multiply by (1— a3) 
* (IT) The result is ZA. a“, and is the expansion of F, 
in I functions, if a“ means I, (ot). 

The theorem is very striking. It is obviously true by the 
method employed, based upon a special use of (108), a simple 
property; but by pure rigorous mathematics there seems 
nothing whatever about (109) even suggestive of Bessel 
functions, let alone the result. 

By using (109), all the previous results of the kind mày be 
got. It is only necessary to give one or two examples for the 
sake of explicit illustration. Say 


n- a 


E zi 
then (109) makes 
t)* 1 — ga’ 
T Š (1 Fehr | (111) 


Expand in rising powers of a by division, or otherwise. The 
result is the expansion (68), with the variable ot here instead 
of x there. 
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Again, 
F, = sin (Jot) = (Jot) - dy ds 


-z -(£y«..- E 2 l 12) 


2p \2p 1+(c/2p)? ar (IT 
Therefore, by (109), 
; _ 9(1 - a?) 


Expand by division. The result is equation (71) before got. 

A modification of (100) is just worth mentioning. Though 
not wanted, it will serve as a good example of the treatment 
of operators. We have 


HV, = eV. e LV. y- le. = [Vo - pnt. (114) 


80 we may put the last result for [V,e"] in s Tus. - p)] 
means [V,] with p — e put for p. And, using a instead, (100) - 
becomes 


Vé-[Wo-Phn—u.- 115 


One example, different from the former, will be enough. Say 
Vor sinat 7 3 . (116) 


Now turn p to p-p, and then put 1e(«--a3) for p. The 
result is 
2s | 1 — (2p/o)a + a? 
= poja + f (Bajo)! 
Using this in (115), we get 


(117) 


25 l-a 
VT Ore O QI 


or, expanding by division just the beginning part, 
V= aft 4 Pa - a(8- a 4) * J). G. (119) 
c c oe 


This is correct as far as a°’. For, with z -O, we get the expan- 
sion of «P! sin st in I functions, as can be verified by the formula 
(68). It will be seen that this is not so good a way as the 
other. That is, it is simpler to make Ve“ instead of V, be 
the time function under treatment, as in the former method, 
equation (100). [Notes 11 and 12, p. 546]. 
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Impulsive Impressed Voltages, and the Impulsive Waves and 
their Tails generated. 

§ 388. Although the development of ¢* in I functions fails 
to give immediately, by the proper generalisation, the com- 
plete wave of voltage generated when the impressed voltage 
V, varies as e t and nis any negative integer, but requires a 
particular treatment which will be given; yet the formula 

may still be employed without change in these exceptional 
‘cases to obtain the waves generated by impulsive voltages, 
simple or multiple. oo let 


Vo Ve tap = qo GO dem. (120) 


This means that v. is an T m the impulse 
being ^, at the moment t- O, because the variation of ¢ does 
not count in the no time of an impulse. Expand in I functions 
by the formula (68). The result is 

pl=}o(I_,-1,). - (121) 
Now I, and I , are identical when t is finite, but they are 
not absolutely identical. The difference is most important 
here, being the impulsive function itself. e (121) 
in the usual way, we get 


alien (os ee 1 p), (122) 


the argument of the P functions being z as usual, instead of 
the ot of the I functions. By inspecting the formula for «*"P,, 
we see that 
w~ E vp u AP.. 
CI 
This is the generalisation of (121). It expresses O= O for all 
finite values of u and w. In fact, we have 
u” w^ 
for any integral value of n, positive or negative, provided « 
and w are finite. The difference. is merely impulsive, and 
may be quite negligible in general. But not when im. 
pulses are actually in question, as now. Using Un in (122;, 


we get 
ve U- T EB) (125) 


(123) 
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because u —:w —oz|v. This expresses the complete wave, in- 
eluding the head, which may, in fact, be the most important 
part, The first term, which is the same as 301, only exists 
at the place w =0, that is, at z — vt, and its time integral is 1. 
The rest expresses the tail, continuous and finite from the 
origin to the wave front. 

The meaning may be made plainer thus. Put on V, steady 
at the origin. The result is a finite wave of V, falling from 
V, at the origin to Vie N at the wave front, and then dropping 
suddenly to zero. But if we let V, remain on only the very 
short time 7, and be followed by V,=0, the effect is the same 
as keeping on the steady V,, but followed by a second impressed 
voltage — V., starting at the moment t=r. The real V is 
then the difference of the two waves, and consists of a head, 
of depth-vr, at the wave front, consisting of the uncancelled 
part óf the first wave, and of a tail, resulting from the differ- 
ence of the two waves. Shortening ¢ indefinitely, and 
increasing V,, we finally come to an impulsive impressed volt- 
age. It generates an impulsive pure electromagnetic wave, 
in which V=LrC=o, but with finite time totals, viz., the 
same as the impulsive voltage at the origin, attenuated by 
the factor «~ expressing the effect of absorption in transit. 
Behind this impulsive wave is the continuous tail. Both are 
represented in (125) and previous formula for V. The corres- 
ponding C formula is got by 


l-a l-a/1l 
(2/or6)LeCeP (, ELM iiam ze j r. 


(2 TP 1 ra ^ - 9P,. (126) 

Using (128), this makes B 
Wl ot jo{ X + otP, - 2P,}. (127) 

ĉo t= 


expressing the impulsive C at the wave front, and the con- 
tinuous tail of C following it. 

Without using the preliminary expansion in I functions, 
the same results come out of the operational solution (105). 
We have 

Voet = = plc Je(a- a’), (128) 


“o 
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which makes, by (105), 
Vet . l- 


3 
— «je — P, = je(B - a) P, (129) 
€o a 
expressing the same as (125). 

After this detailed notice of.a simple impulse, the peculiari- 
ties connected with multiple impulses will be readily understood. 
They are to be done in the same way as continuous functions, 
only the terms which vanish in treating the latter must be 
carefully retained. Thus, 


X ct)? 
el 185 -L,-I, 
by (68). If this is Voe™ (constant omitted) then 
Vel = wp wy wW? wu a - 
e 
This shows the multiple impulsive wave at the front, followed 


by the continuous tail. 
Similarly, 


G is =1,+1,-1,-],; (182) 


(180) 


which, if representing Ve, produces 
ot 1 wp Up VU 
Ve PS t — 1 —1 ü 1 575 | 
^w uw? ww ES uÈ — <p u—w 
æ|  -- — + + m sach d 
(cs EM MEME iP» (188) 
the multiply impulsive wave at the front being shown in the 
brackets.* 


The next case is 


Got)” a-a). (184) 


Er" 


* Since the terms in the brackets are of different orders of infinities, we 
may apparently ignore all except the highest, and consider that 103] | -3 


represents the impulsive wave multiplied by e, It is, in fact, the im- 
pulse at the origin shifted in position. The other terms, however, are 


needed in order that VeP^ and Ly Cet may satisfy their mutual con- 
hections. Construct the waves U and W, for example, and see that 
aU =W, and 8W —U. Similarly with the other impulses in the text which 
have more than one term in the expression of the impulsive wave, 
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After that we require a condensed notation. Say (n) stands 

for I. - I.. Then the expansions of (Z) = are 

1 5, 1(5) +:3(3) + 2(1) 

n= 6, 1(6) + 404) + 5(2) 

nz, 1(7) + 5(5) 4-9(3) + 5(1) 

n - 8, 1(8) + 6:6) + 14(4) + 11(2) 
&c. To develop these to Ve“ waves, substitute W P/ n 
vun for (n), and retain the terms which vanish when w 
is finite, in order to represent the impulsive wave at the front. 


Teudency of Distortion to vanish in rapid Fluctuations. Effect 
of increased Resistance in rounding off corners and 
distorting. 

$389. The object of using impulses, involving infinite 
forces acting for infinitely small periods of time, is to be able 
to represent with comparative simplicity effects which, con- 
sidered finitely, might bo nearly the same in character, but vastly 
more complicated in expression. Considered finitely, the effect 
of a multiple impulse may be thus stated. Let us operate on 
tlie beginning of a cable by an impressed voltage Vo. Let us first 
send a single impulse. It generates an impulsive wave 
followed by a tail. In time, as the head decreases according 
to e- Pt, caused by absorption in transit, it is the tail that is 
the significant phenomenon, the head having practically 
vanished. But instead of a single impulse, send a multiple 
one. Let V, vary anyhow with extreme rapidity in the small 
interval 7, and then cease. The result is a nearly pure electro- 
magnetic wave of depth vr, travelling at speed v, in which all 
ihe variations in V, are (nearly) faithfully copied, but 
attenuated in transit according to -t. At any distance, 
therefore, if sufficiently sensitive means existed of registering 
rapid variations of voltage or current, we could faithfully 
receive the complicated message sent by V, in its varia- 
tions, provided they were fast enough. As for the tail, that 
would depend upon the time total of V, principally, and might 
therefore be serious. But if V, consists of fluctuations 
about zero, the tail need not be of any importance compared 
with the head, the different parts of the head producing 


cancelling tails. Then we see that the message need not be a 
AA 
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short multiple impulse, but may be continuous, and still 
travel nearly without distortion. The important point here is 
exireme rapidity of fluctuation. There is no distortion at the 
very front, and little near the front of the continuous wave due 
to V, steady, so there is little distortion if we cut it short. 
By sufficiently rapid fluctuations we use the heads and destroy 
the tails. But the attenuator e „ is a serious factor in a long 
cable. Self. induction is salvation. 

The tendency for all fluctuations, if sufficiently rapid, to be 
transmitted without distortion, naturally includes the simply 
periodic train of waves. The variation of the attenuation 
with the frequency tends to vanish, and likewise the variation 
of phase; so that, as the frequency increases, the distortion 
tends to vanish, provided we keep only to rapid fluctuations. 
Say that V, is f(t), then 

V=f(t - he- xv, (185) 
which is exactly true in a distortionless circuit, all along the 
wave from the origin to the wave front, may still be approxi- 
mately true in a circuit in which e is not zero, under the 
circumstances stated as regards the variations of V,. And it 
is to be borne in mind that (135) is always true, in the theory 
propounded, at the wave front itself; i.e., at the place 
momentarily fixed by 2=vt, provided V, commences at the 
moment t — O, the value of V is f(0)e- N 

But there is a distinction to be drawn between the ideal 
perfection of a theory and the reality of which it professes to 
be an approximate representation, by the usual process of 
ignoration. Theories gencrally fail in application when pushed 
to extremes, owing to the ignored circumstances assuming 
importance. It is always desirable to develop a theory exactly 
when it can be done profitably (this has no reference to 
professedly rigorous methods of working), in order to 
know what to expect under, given circumstances, without 
confusion between an approximation to a definite theory, 
and the approximation of that theory to the reality, which 
is another matter. This has a distinct application here. 
When the constants of a circuit are truly constant, as 
imagined, the impression of V, steadily at the origin pro- 
duces a wave in which V falls from V, at the origin to V,¢- E/ 
at the wave front (at distance x), and then drops abruptly 
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to zero. It is this abrupiness that is impossible in reality. 
There are probably no real jumps like this in any physical 
phenomenon of wave character, perhaps not even in the ether 
itself. What we should expect is the rapid, but not instan- 
taneous assumption of the full value, or of most of it, as the wavo 
front passes a place. This means the rounding off of the two 
sharp corners in the abrupt jump. First of all will come a slow 
rise, then a very rapid one, nearly to full value; and, lastly, a 
relatively slow assumption of the rest of the full value. The 
theory of constancy of p and o substitutes square corners for 
rounded ones. To get the rounded curve we must enlarge the 
theory, and allow for the variation of the constants of the 
circuit. Now, K and S do not need to have any important 
change made in their values at different frequencies, because 
the conductivity involved in K is so small; but L has a 
sensible variation, and R may have a large one, because the 
conductivity involved in R is (relatively) so great. This is 
important precisely in this question of the state of things at 
the wave front. The resistance increases as we pass from the 
origin to the wave front in the case of the continued wave due 
to steady V,, and may be largely increased at and near the 
wave front. The reduction in L is relatively a small matter, 
unless iron wires are in question. But they are no good. The 
penetration of the wires by the magnetic force not being 
instantaneous, and augmenting the resistance in the way 
described, will have the effect of removing the abruptness at 
the wave front. The imperfect penetration is a cause of such 
a substantial character that other causes having 3 similar 
effect need not be considered. | 

In the simply periodic case we can fully trace the effects of 
increased R and reduced L, taking count of the wire and 
external conducting boundary. As regards the state of things 
tended to at a very high frequency, it is represented by equation 
(135), but with a changed value of p, which increases with 
the frequency, being the same as R/2L + K/28. Consequently, 
there is a cause of distortion left uncompensated, unless p 
should tend to ultimate constancy. Now R, when calculated 
by the magnetic theory, does not tend to constancy, since it 
varies as the square root of the frequency. But it is not likely 


to follow this law for ever. If we allow for the permittivity 
| 442 
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of the conductors it does not. It tends then to ultimate 
constancy, after first following the law just mentioned. The 
frequency needed, however, is excessive, trillions per second, 
or thereabouts, according to an old calculation of mine. This- 
does not necessarily put the question’ entirely on the shelf, 
however, because in the production of a wave when V, is dis- 
continuous, i.e., containing a jump, harmonic analysis involves 
the consideration of infinite frequency ; consequently, by the 
harmonie intezrational method of calculation, we are bound 
to take count of the extréme tendencies, so far as they can be 
determined. 

There is no end to elaborations sich we introduce minor 
effects, involving other considerations than the four constants 
of a circuit, and their variation with the frequency. Keeping 
to the latter entirely, it may be inquired whether it is feasible 
to tackle.the problem of finding the real shape of the V wave 
due to V, steady (a fundamental case) as modified by imper- 
fect penetration. It is feasible, but very complicated. It is 

ar more difficult than the simply periodic case. It is true 
that the expressions for the effective R and I. at a given fre- 
quency are very complicated themselves in that case. But 
then the type of the formula for a train of waves remains the 
same when li and L vary with the frequency as when they 
are constants; and since there is no necessity to write out 
their full expressions in the wave formula, there is an effec- 
tive reduction to simplicity. But the case is different in 
calculating a continued wave like V due to steady V, The 
harmonic integrational method is impracticable. In the 
operational method, on the other hand, we have V =e-“YV,, 

where g is (YZ)*, and Y is K+ Sp, whilst Z is R Lp in the 
theory of this chapter. There is no need to alter Y, but for 
Z we must pse the full resistance operator of unit length of 
the wires, derived from magnetie considerations, to allow for 
imperfect penetration. It is a known function of p, and we 
may either treat the wires as mere conductors, or allow for 
their permittivity as well. Consequently V =«-“V, becomes 
a definite solution in operational form, and may be directly 
algebrised by similar ways to those already employed in the 
practical case of constancy of Rand L. But the work is so 
complicated that I have not been able to bring it to a manage- 
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able form, so I say nothing more about it now, but return to 
the main question. 


Wave Due to Impressed Voltage varying as e Pt t-1, 


§ 390. Let us now tackle the postponed case of V, varying 
inversely as an integral power of the time. Say V «Px t~l, to 
begin with. A difficulty arises at the very beginning. We 
know already that when V, varies as pl, or (7^!//— 1, it is 
impulsive, and generates an impulsive head wave followed by 
a finite and continuous tail. Now £^! is an infinite multiple 
oft^!/| - 1. Therefore, if Vo varies as £^! , with a finite factor, 
the result must be V= from the origin up to the wave 
front, and zero beyond. Put in this way, the problem is not 
physically realisable. 

Why is V infinite wherever it exists, however? The mere 
fact that V, is initially infinite does not account for it. At 
the wave front, of course, V must be infinite, but this is not 
necessarily of any importance, The practical value of an 
infinity may be zero. The real reason why V is infinite all along? 
although V, is only momentarily infinite, is that the momen- 
tary infiniteness is infinitely impulsive. That is, the time 
integral of V, from just before to just after t=O is infinite. 
So there is generated an infinitely impulsive electromagnetig 
wave as head, and the mere dregs of it make a tail of infinite 
intensity. | 

We may notice here three kinds of infinity, of different 
significance. If Vo is always finite and varies in any way, 
the V wave is eave finite. ` But if V, contains momentary 
infinities, so does the V wave at cerresponding points travel- 
ling at speed v. Now if /Vọlt is zero for the momentary 
infinity, it has no importance. The infinity has nothing in it. 
But if /V,dt is finite, it means a finite impulse, generating 
a finite tail. Finally, if /Vy/t is infinite, the impulsive wave 
is infinite, and so is the tail. This will- continue for ever, if 
V, is kept on, though finite save initially. To restore finiteness, 
we may send an infinite negative impulse. It can never 
catch up the first impulse, of course, so, between the two 
impulses, V must be infinite, but it may be finite in the rear 
of the second impulse, if of the right sort. 
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There are also infinite impulses of higher orders, and 
multiple, but one is enough now. In the case of Vea t7, to 
have finite results we must cut off the first part of Vo. Say 
by having Vo“ (tf ＋ 7) , where r is small and positive. The 
wave is finite now. But a fresh formula will be wanted. 
There is another way which is neater, and which allows us to 
use the old formula. Cutting off the beginning is the same 
as superposing the beginning infinite part negatively without 
cutting off the beginning positively. In the limit this means 
sending an infinite negative impulse initially to cancel the 
infinite initial impulsiveness of £^. The result is finite now, 
except at the head. 


20. ' 
If Vet = > As eh (136) 


and the series on the right be differentiated with respect to n, 
the result is another wave solution having a different gene- 
rating V,. Similarly, by further differentiations with respect 
to n, we generate other solutions. These derived solutions 
differ from the original, inasmuch as they are due to impresscd 
voltages which cannot be expanded in the form > A, I. (et), 
but can in series involving I, and its differential coefficients 
with respect to n. 
Thus, differentiate / u with respect to n. The result is 


! A logt ' (n), (187) 
if y(n) means the reciprocal of |n, and g'(n) is its derivative. 
When n is a negative integer g(n)=0, and g'(n) is finite. 
Then (187) may be taken to represent a function which is 
finite, and varies inversely as a negatively integral power of t, 
together with an initial impulse. The function, for our pur- 
poses, only begins at t=0. Say n= — 1, then we get 


(1 " 
C1 log t-- t1. (138) 


The initial impulse is infinite, and negative, so it may destroy 
the infiniteness of the wave generated by t7! alone. It does 
80, a8 we may see by developing the wave. 
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Use formula (63), or 
(iot). I, - VF (139) 
n 2 


Differentiate to n, and then put n= 1. We get 


XT (Jo) =T adi Tau 111 4 215 = 31 ＋ 7 17 — ecos (140) ; | 


where X is the initial auxiliary impulse given by 
l | 
G tog ot), (141) 
E 


and the accent means differentiation to n. Thus, I' , means 
dl,/dn, with n= — 1 after the differentiation. 

Consequently, if the left side of (140) represents V, the 
wave it generates is 


+2 
Vel = d 165 P. — w” PTE Pate) . 


dn In " 17 ＋.2 
Pi 8 w? P ő wu? P.+ 7 1 P . 
-w +5 205 3 6j st 1207 : (142) 


by generalising the I functions in (140) in the usual 
way. 

Like (139), the derived equation (140) must express an 
absolute identity. The terms on the left side must be 
repeated on the right side, and the -rest on the right side 
must come to O, like life. To verify this, differentiate 
I, to n. Thus, 


I’, =I, log Jot + (fot)*g'(n) + 44 4 4 (148) 


— 


from which 


P a= L,logjet (Jo) + 020% + dep +. (144) 


I'; z 1, log Jot T 1019 (1) + qe t (1ot)*? 2 +... (145) 


Taking the difference, we obtain 


7. - IJ - XA (joey + (joo 1 4 1G00 4... (146) 


"ug 2 
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Comparing with (140) we see that 


dota S uL ETE GAO TN Meer) ra NERO PU) 
D | 
Here we have an identity of the original kind, a power series 
expanded in I functions. Its truth may be now verified by 
the same formula (63) from which we started, or, more easily, 
by (68). 

Dut (147) by itself is of no use. The terms omitted from 
(140) are vital in the electromagnetic wave problem we started 
with. Equation (147) may, of course, be generalised to a 
wave, if the left side be taken to represent Voc! ; but that is 
another question. It is (142) that is the generalisation of 
(140), and requires development. The differentiated part is 


= Mp ~p) e g(- 1) eg (0) Ne 


WH) a cuf) - we (2) - a 900% +++ (148) 


so the full wave is 


ve l += =P, log w 


5 
: a 0g a 
ug (9) € 0) T7 y (8)... 
[2 2 
— wy (1) — 247020 (2) - 7g g (3) - ... 
3 vp, 5 wp 7 wp 


— wP „ 9 
"fgg ' 8i 1207 


12 —e. (149) 


This is complete, and is finite everywhere save at the wave 
front. As regards the values of g’(n), they are 


9 (0) Y ·5772, gü)-y-1  g(2)-Y-l-i, 


F 450) 


9 6 in 
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when a is a positive integer. Also, on the negative side, it is 
easier still, thus, 
=I, g(-2--1, s(-3)-48, g(-4)--qQ. 
g(-1)2(—1)7[ - 1. (151) 
Not being able to do everything at once, I must defer the 
proof of these side results. They may be found in treatises, 
truly, but the treatment of the subject in high mathematical 
works is not of a nature to encourage. physical students. 
What is necessary for physical purposes can be more simply 
given. Taking the constants for granted at present, we may 
collect terms involving y, and produce 
Vet 20 


1 
er 9 St =P log w+ 
: og E 10800 20 y 


3 5 
— wP} 7 61 ET 


. 
2 8 3 615 st 


er Wu? UE w w’ 
14 10 12 7＋ 


tuc? 742103 
nm " +3)+ 26 (1+d44)+.... (152) 


I have given a good deal of detail in this case, in order to show 
explicitly how the cases n = — 2, — 3, &., may be similarly fully 
developed. Particular attention must be paid to the impulsive 
terms if real electromagnetic waves are wanted, otherwise the 
mathematics is useless. Nothing would be more natural at 
first than to omit the impulsive term from both sides of the 
equation, and so have apparently a finite wave (except at the 
front) arising from Vœ varying as ti.: All conditions would 
geem to be satisfied, including an apparently identical expan- 
sion of t-! in I and I’ functions; but the initial momentary 


failure of this expansion would be fatal to the electromagnetic 
vitality. | 


Wave Due to V, varying as e log t. 


$391. Another case of ‘ transcendentai” character occurs 
when the impressed voltage varies as e log t. The logarithm 
of t cannot be expanded in a convergent power series, and 
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therefore also not in a series of I functions. But log? is the 
value of the differential coefficient of .' with respect to n when 
n=0. So if Væ =e log gut, the wave generated is 


d w” n+2 2 w \ 
| Vern a 25 n+2 + Na- (153) 
where n is to be put =O after the differentiation. Now 
develop, using the values of g'(n) already given, and we shall 
come to a numerically calculable formula. 
Or thus. By (187), 


2  Llogt43, when n=0, (154) 
"P 


from which we see that logt+y is expansible in I and I’ 

functions. But y is & constant, and expansible in I functions 

itself. So we get an expansion of log in I and I' functions, 

which can be generalised to make an electromagnetic wave. 
The fundamental expansion is 


logjet— — (1, - 2I, + 2I, — 2T, -- ...) 
T (To = 21’, + 27. i 2I', +. sa) 
5, 20, , 94 
0 155 
ar 815 (155) 
where the coefficient of — y is equivalent tol. II then, we 
have V,” e log zot, where e is constant, the wave generated is 


ae vie 2 P. 24 P. 2 P. — 


E 


4 20 eo! 94 wp 
"lg" pa" ae 7 aunt) 
+P 202 <P.) ex r.) - (t) +- 156) 


where in the last line, for example, (w9P,)' means (u"P,)’ with 
n=6. To develop the last line, we have 


(P ) E dn f 
Lu Haro en ete are. E (157) 
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Consequently (156) becomes 


Ver 170 
= (log v - ) P,- 27 . +2 .P,- 
pe yc SEP ege pu a. 
w? 5 w* 20 w$ 
traut eg) 
+ [g (0) + uwg(1)g (1) + 72) (2) T..] 
— 2u?[g' (2) + uvg(1)g (8) + 12) 9 (4) + ...] 
＋ 2009 (4) + uwg(1)g'(5) + u*wtg(2)9'(6) + ...] = &c., (158) 


in which everything is known. 

It is to be observed that there is nothing impulsive about the 
logarithm of t. Its initial momentary time integral is zero, so 
no impulsive terms occur in the wave, although the value of 
V at the wave front is infinite. 

Also observe that by differentiating the V wave with respect 
to t we can obtain the wave due to the impressed voltage 
similarly differentiated. As first sight this looks as though a 
finite wave arose when V,e varied as t^!, since plogt = tu by 
the differential calculus. But that is not true here. The 
function log Jet is zero before and existent after = O. 80 


2 (log 30. 1) log qt. yl ＋ . (159) 


This is the true differential coefficient, since it includes the 
initial impulse. Therefore we shall by time differentiation be 
led to the wave generated by Ve varying as t^! and the initial 
impulse. 


Effect of a Terminal Resistance as expected in 1887 and as 
found in 1896. 


$392. Now for a little change, to break the monotony i inse- 
parably connected with regular developments. It is grievous 
that they should be so dry, but it is necessary for some one to 
do the work ; though, of course, there are cynics who may 
say they do not see the necessity; and, in fact, it is easy to 
become cynical oneself after, say, an attack of influenza, which 
is a demoralising disease, itself unnecessary without question. 

We need not depart far from the preceding environment to 
obtain the change of air and scene desirable for reinvigoration. 
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Leaving the subject of the development and progress of waves, 
let us consider in some degree what happens to them when 
they arrive at the end of the guiding eircuit. The proper 
treatment will differ materially according as the waves are long 
orshort. If they are really long without question, as in tele- 
graphie and telephonic applications, and further still, we may 
sum up the action of terminal ‘apparatus ” in the form of a 
terminal condition, say, V=ZC, about which a good deal 
was said in the last chapter on diffusion. The treatment is 
quite similar when self-induction and leakage are included, 
with extended meanings of the symbols and operations. But 
we need not go into that now, exccpt to remark that long 
waves are essential, because such an equation as V = ZC, when 
constructed in the usual way to represent the action of a set 
of condensers, resistances and inductive coils, only does so on 
the hypothesis of instantaneous action and reaction between 
the different parts of the. apparatus. 

But it may well happen that this e E is insufficient. 
It must certainly become insufficient when the waves ard 
‘shortened sufficiently. As an extreme case we may imagine 
the wave length to be only a fractional part of the size of 
the apparatus, when clearly there is no opportunity for any- 
thing like an equilibrium theory (in & certain sense) to be 
established by mutual actions, which are really the resultant. 
of waves transmitted to and fro at finite speed between all 
parts of the apparatus. A resultant terminal condition of the 
form V= ZC is still obtainable; but the form of Z will be 
quite different, and much more complicated. 

Take the very simplest case of all for- initial illustration. 
I showed in 1887 that electromagnetic waves sent along 
& circuit were under certain circumstances completely 
absorbed by a terminal resistanee. If the circuit is dis- 
tortionless, and the amount of the terminal resistance 
is Lv, where L is the inductance per unit length of 
the circuit and v the speed of light, then the absorp- 
tion is complete, or there is no terminal reflection. The 
reason is very simple. The. relation between V and C ir 
the circuit in a wave of any sort going in the positive direc- 
tion is V=LvC. The relation at the terminal is V = RC, if 
R is the terminal resistance. So, if R and Lv are equal, the 
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resistance behaves to the circuit itself in the same way as a 
continuation of the circuit—that is, there is no back effect at 
all. The same thing may be approximately true when the 
circuit 1s not distortionless, since distortion takes time, and 
is cumulative. With very high frequency, for instance, the 
reflection may be nearly destroyed. 

But although in the truly distortioniess circuit itself the 
consideration of the frequency is unnecessary, this is not 
altogether true as regards the terminal resistance, for the 
reason given above. The waves must evidently be rather 
long waves as regards the terminal resistance. If they are 
shortened sufficiently, it is clear that- the kind of terminal 
resistance requires cousideration. There will be a different 
theory for every different arrangement of resistance, even 
though in the long-wave theory they would be all alike— 
viz, V=RC, where R is a constant. In another form, R 
requires to be generalised to a Z of complicated structure in 
order to represent the course of events. Similar remarks 
must apply to the numerous experiments with waves along 
wires after Hertz and Lodge, when terminal effects are in 
question. It is difficult to make more than a rough guess as 
to how short waves may be allowed to be before an assumed 
mere terminal resistance needs to be studied in detail as 
regards its reaction upon arriving disturbances. 

It is very interesting, however, to observe that the experi- 
ments of Dr. E. H. Barton and Mr. G. B. Bryan (Phil. Man., 
January, 1897) with waves 83 metres long, on a circuit of a pair 
of parallel copper wires 1:5 min. in diameter and 8 cm. apart 
(length of line 116 m.), showed that a fair approximation to 
complete extinction of the reflected waves could be obtained. 
A small coil wound non-inductively was unsatisfactory by 
failure of insulation, and its use was abandoned. It is ques- 
tionable whether it would behave like a mere resistance apart 
from the question of insulation. But when the terminal resist- 
ance was constructed by pencil markings on glass, the results 
were satisfactory. A terminal resistance of 261 ohms pro- 
duced large reflection of one kind. Another of 1,886 to 1,855 
ohms produced still larger reflection of a different kind. But 
a resistance of intermediate value, of 549 to 560 ohms, about 
the value of Le, produced a quite small reflection in com 
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parison with either. At the same time there was far from per- 
fect extinction of the reflected waves, though quite as much, 
if not more, than I could have ventured to expect with cer- 
tainty. The waves of 84 metres are certainly fairly long as 
regards the transverse dimensions of the line itself; and the 
experiments show that they are also fairly long, though pro- 
bably not to the same degree, as regards the particular sort of 
terminal resistance concerned, viz., pencil markings, forming 
an extremely thin sheet. The area covered is not stated, but 
it could not have been large. 

Having a sort of kindly paternal interest in Dr. Barton's 
experiments, or at any rate in the results expected and obtained, 
I have sought for and found the exact solution of a case of waves 
along a straight wire circuit terminated by a resistance. It 
casts some light on the subject, and is fortunately of a kind 
admitting of easy description. In the first place it should be 
remembered that in order that the V and C theory of waves 
along wires may be an exact theory in plane waves, we have 
to regard the wires as mere guides, and distribute their 
resistance uniformly in the ether outside them, not as elec- 
trical resistivity, however, but as magnetic conductivity, as I 
have explained in Chapter IV., Vol. I. Having got truly 
plane waves in this manner, if there are any intermediate or 
terminal influences, they too must be transferred to planes at 
the proper places, so as to act evenly on the plane waves. 
For instance, an intermediate conducting bridge across the 
practical circuit must be transformed to an infinitely extended 
and infinitely thin plane sheet of uniform conductance, its 
effective conductance from wire to wire being made equal to 
that of the practical bridge. Similarly a terminal wire 
bridge must be replacod by a transverse plane sheet of the 
same effective conductance. 

Now, in the case of an intermediate bridge, the reflection 
coefficient, or ratio of the. reflected V, to an incident dis 
turbance V,, is ; 

Vo =m — lie = 3 (1) 
V, 2R+Lv 2 ＋ 


See ** Electrical Papers, Vol. II., p. 142, for the first form, in 
which R is written here for the bridge resistance. The second 
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form occurs in the true plane wave theory, L becoming p, and 
R becoming r, which is the resistance of unit area of the bridge 
sheet. In the second form we consider a tube of energy flux 
of unit cross-section. We cannot make V, vanish except by 
R=oorr=o. This is equivalent to no bridge. The wave 
goes right through. 

Now, it is vital to the success of formula (1) that the bridge 
should be really intermediate —i. e., the main circuit must be 
continued, however short a distance, on the other side of the 
bridge. The formula does not fully apply at a real terminal, 
when there is mere ether on the other side of the plane bridge 
resistance, because the transmitted wave cannot go on entirely 
as a plane wave when it has lost its linear guide. We must 
consider the change of type that occurs. It does not look 
probable that a cancellation of the reflected wave is even pos- 
sible. I shall, however, show that, with a certain value of r, 
there is a complete annihilation of the reflected wave along the 
wire itself. The reflected wave runs along the plane instead, 
and is virtually lost from the wire. 


Reflection at the Free Ends of a Wire. A Series of Spherical 
Waves. 


§ 393. In the first volume of this work, § 58 to 61, I have de- 
scribed several cases in which the simplest kind of spherical elec- 
tromagnetic wave, published by me in 1888 (“ Elec. Papers,” 
Vol. II., p. 403) occurs in an instructive manner. For instance, 
the sudden stoppage of a charge moving in a straight line at 
the speed of light, accompanied by a plane electromagnetic 
wave, generates an expanding spherical wave joined on to the 
plane wave. It is with this sort of phenomena that we are 
concerned when reflection occurs at the free end of a wire. 
In fact, it is easy to see that there must be something of the 
kind, because the electrification is transferred along a wire at 
the speed of light, and is then suddenly stopped and sent back 
when it comes to a free end. As regards the wire itself, it 
may be regarded as a cone of infinitely small angle, and is 
therefore included in the investigations just referred to. An 
easy modification enables us to include the effect produced Ly 
& transverse terminal resisting plane plate. 
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Let there be a fine straight wire of no resistance. To gene- 
rate a spherical wave upon it, it is merely necessary to produce ' 
a voltaic (or electromotive) impulse in the wire at any point, 
say A. If the impulse acts from left to right, then the state 
of things at time t later is a positive charge at B and an equal 
negative charge at C, the poles of a spherical surface of radius 
rt AB AC. The displacement is joined from D to C in the 
simplest way possible in the sheet. Dy symmetry, no other 
way is possible than by following the lines of longitude evenly. 
The arrow. heads show this svmbolically. In the sheet of dis- 
placement put magnetic induction foliowing the lines of latitude, 
and the complete wave is represented; E = pill, or D=ecB, 
is the relation between the intensities of B and H or the 
densities of D and B. 


PO V, 


Now, let a be tho free end of the wire. Then, a little while 
after the wave reaches the free end, the state of things is 
represented by the two spherical waves FDG and DE. The 
first is nothing more than the expanded original wave (a por- 
tion only, in the diagram), with its core removed. The elec- 
trification, on arriving at the end a, at once reversed its 
motion. It has gone back to E. The displacement in the 
original spherical wave is joined on to the charge at E by the 
secondary wave. That is, the displacement goes along the 
small spherical surface from E to D, and then diverges into 
the big one. The magnetic induction must be put in as before, 
taking care to have its direction right. It is up through the 
paper at the top in the big wave, but down in the small one. 
The flux of energy VEH settles the direction of H. 

If, instead of an impulsive wave, we generate one of finite 
but not great depth, the superposition in the neighbourhood of D 
of the original and secondary waves has the result of practi- 
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cally cancelling the sharp corner at D. The displacement 
does not go as far as D, save insensibly, but bends round in 
curves from one sphere into the other at a little distance from 
D. The deeper the original wave, the further off does the 
bending occur. Too many diagrams would be needed to show 
the various cases, but there is no difficulty in the general idea. 

Keeping to the unaltered diagram, the further course of 
events is got by expanding the spheres centred at A and a. 
If the wire is infinitely long on the left side, nothing more 
happens. But if it is of finite length, then a third spherical 
wave is generated directly the negative charge (at C in the 
first case illustrated) reaches it. A fourth spherical wave will 
be generated when the positive charge (at E in the second 
case illustrated) reaches the left end of the wire. Two more 
waves are generated by the reflection of the last two at the 
right end of the wire; and se on. It will be seen that any 
schoolboy, with a pair of compasses, can follow up the subse- 
quent history to any extent. (In fact, there seems no reason 
why instruction in electromagnetic waves should not become 
an elementary subject in the Board" schools, as they are 
absurdly called.) 


This diagram, for instance, shows the state of things due to 
an impulsive voltage at A, in the middle of the wire ba, a 
little while after the first wave (the big one) reached the ends. 
The arrow-heads show the course of the displacement at the 
moment in question. It is unnecessary to multiply diagrams 
of this sort. 


Reflection at the End of a Circuit terminated by a Plane 
Resisting Sheet. 


8394. So far there has been nothing that is not virtually 


included in the previous work referred to above.. It is, how- 
BB 
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ever, necessary for preliminary purposes to make tho following 
relating to a terminal resistance easier to understand. Put a 
uniformly resisting plane sheet at the end of the wire, and let 
it be struck flush by an incident plane sheet wave. If the 
source was, as before, at a point, that point should be a long 
way from the end of the wire. | 

In the diagram, ba is the wire terminating at e, at right 
angles to which is the resisting plane sheet. Two parallel 
planes are also represented. The one on the right is the 
transmitted plane wave sheet (or part of very large spherical 
wave); that on the left is the reflected plane wave sheet, at 
the moment of time when the charge has gone back on the 
wire to the point marked +. These two sheets of displace- 
ments are joined together by a spherical sheet, and the arrow- 


(S-t 
(1-9) 


ae dina 
. 
Onn 
rm 


heads show the course of the displacement. It is inward tc 
the wire in the left plane sheet, then along the lines of longi- 
tude of the sphere to the right plane sheet. The resisting 
plane is positively electrified on the right side, and negatively 
. en the left side. That is, there are really two hemispherical 
waves. The plane sheets sepurate, one ai speed v to the right, 
the other similarly te the left, whilst the connecting spherical 
sheet expands so as to keep up with them. It only remains to 
specify the intensities in different parts. 

If s is the transmission coefficient at the resisting plane, 
that is, the ratio V,/V, or E,/E, of the electric force E, trans- 
| mitted to that incident, then we have 


E a 27 | 


E, 2r Tur | 2 
ik r is, as before, the resistance of unit area of the plane. 
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The size of s is anything between O and 1, being 0 when the 
plane is a perfect conductor, and 1 when it is of zero con- 
ductance. If, then, E and H are the intensities of electric 
and magnetic force in an incident very thin electromagnetie 


sheet, 3E and sH are the values in the transmitted sheet on the 


right, and (s - 1) E and (1 - s) H are the values in the reflected 
sheet. Observe that H is reflected positively, and there is 
persistence of the total induction. On the other hand, B is 
reflected negatively, and there is loss of displacement. If q 
is the charge in the initial incident wave, the charge reflected 
is the sum of the displacements leaving the wire for the 
spherical and pane waves at the point +, that is, 


sq + (8 - 1)g = (2a - ee, (8) 


The displacement in the right plane wave is continuous with 
that in the spherical wave. So sq is the total charge on the 
right side of the resisting plane (in the complete ring), and 

- aq is the total on the left side. 

If the initial wave is not impulsive, but is of finite depth, 

then the displacement in the plane wave on the left will turn 
round into the spherical wave without going right up to the 
wire, save insensibly. Similarly on the right side. But there 
is not usually continuity on the left side, on account of the 
charge on the wire. It may be positive or negative. When 
Zr = w, there is complete annihilation of the reflected charge. 
Then s— 1, the two plane waves are alike (except as regards 
the directions of the displacement and motion), and there is 
perfect continuity at the point +. Practically, then, with a 
sheet of’ finite depth, the displacement runs away from the 
wire altogether on the left side, as well as on the right, for the 
sphere expands, and its practical junction with the left plane 
wave moves away from the wire. That is, the complicated 
wave is lost altogether, so far as the wire is concerned. 

Instead of r =w (or R= Lv), which is the condition of com- 
. plete absorption by a terminal resistance in the long wave 
theory applied to a condensed resistance, we find that the 
condition of no reflection along the wire is r= Juv, when the 
terminal resistance is spread over the complete plane wave. 


In the former. case all the energy is wasted in the 5 
| B12 
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resistance. In the present case, only one half is thus wasted, 
and this occurs in the act of transmission through the plate. 
The other half is wasted in another way. It remains (in our 
somewhat ideal state of things) in the spherical and two 
. plane waves. 

Practically, then, from the above considerations, we should 
expect the value of the terminal resistance which annulled the 
reflection most completely to lie between Lo and 3 Lo, accord- 
ing to its arrangement, these being the extreme values. 

But with a pair of wires terminating upon the transverse 
resisting terminal plane, the process of development of the 
reflected wave is more complicated. Just at the beginning, it 
is true, the process is similar, but duplicated, as shown in the 
next diagram. A spherical wave of the above kind is gene- 
rated at each wire terminal. The course of the displacement 
is fully shown by the arrow-heads, assuming that there is a 


positive reflected charge on the lower and a negative on the 
upper wire. But this state of things only lasts until the 
spherical waves reach the opposite wires. A fresh kind of dis- 
turbance then begins by reflection from the wires themselves. 
It is, of course, not so important as the spherical and plane 
waves. These disturbances, originating on the wires, lead to 
an infinite series of minor disturbances, because any disturb- 
ance from one wire comes into collision with the other. 
Whether the resultant of this complicated process of terminal 
reflection can be a fully effective and complete annihilation of 
the reflection along the wires at a distance from the ends, I 
am not prepared to say. There is nothing peculiar to electro- 
- magnetics in complications of this kind, It is the same in all 
mechanics when we go into detail. 
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Long Wave Formule for Terminal Reflection. 


§ 395. The only way to make a plane or spherical wave 
run clean off the end of a wire without alteration appears to 
be to carry forward the charge. For instance, when a thin 
plane sheet of displacement reaches the end, let the particle it 
is then centred upon be dislodged, and carried forward at the 
speed oflight. Then it will keep up with the plane wave, and 
no auxiliary spherical wave will be generated. Similarly, the 
plane wave with varried core can be slipped on to another wire 
without disturbance, by simply letting its core impinge on the 
free end. "The wire will then serve as guide. 

In the Hertz-Lodge experiments the reflection at the trans- 
mitting end is a much more difficult matter, and can scarcely 
be attacked at all in detail. But if the waves can be really 
treated as long waves, then the regular procedure for long 
waves may be applied, at least to some extent. Say, the 
terminal arrangement is a condenser and induction coil. 


Gap! Sec Der 


Cond. 


Wire. | 
Vire. | 


Cond. 


Then the resistance operator of the arrangement is 


_V_1 _ Mp 

285 805 + (R T Lazy) EL (4) 
If the gap is short-circuited, we have only the condenser term, 
or Z = (Sp), where S, is the effective permittance of the two 
condensers. This first term in Z should be goneralised to 
(8,5) -r-- Ip, to allow for the resistance and inductance of 
the part between the condensers and the gap. If the gap is 
open and non-conductive, but the primary is not closed, then 
use the second part as well, R,--L,» being the resistance 
operator of the secondary. If, in addition, the primary is 
closed, add on the third part, involving M, the mutual induct- - 
ance, and Ri T Lip the resistance operator of the primary 
coil by itself. If the gap is conductive to a definite amount, 
then it acts as a shunt to the induction coil. Say its resist- 
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ance is r, then (r-*+s~)— is the resistance operator to be 
added to that of the condenser, s being what is added in equa- 
tion (4). This r may be generalised to (r^ + sp)", if the gap 
be regarded as a condenser of permittance 3, and resistance r. 
All cases of this kind can be readily developed to show the 
reflected wave train in the case of simply periodie waves. The 
reflection coefficient for V is 


m m ae pe Lm (5) 
P= Re Le Pre Vy | 


the first being with a terminal resistance R, the aeeond with 
R turned to Z, the resistance operator of the terminal arrange- 
ment, whatever it may be; for instance, the Z in equation (4). 
V, is an incident, and V, the corresponding reflected disturbance 
(transverse voltage). We have 


Vir V. V, and C,+O,=C= BT (6) 


if V and C are the actual (resultant) voltage and current. 
These equations give complete information. 

Thus, let the incident disturbance be V, = constant, begin- 
ning when f= O, and let the gap be short-circuited. Then, 
considering 4 the big condensers, 


a a (p) - Lo | L o- usw | 
v COA E 00 
2V, [—1 à» / LvSo 
and rm Enix aVi(l~« ) (8) 


e., V rises from 0 to 2V,, not instantly, but very quickly. 
In the simply periodic ease, the reflected disturbance in 
terms of the incident is got by putting p =ni, where n= 2z x 
frequency ; thus 


V= Ta S, „Ly " - Spl)? 
? IT 80% LC 148 ANDA : 


a (1 - SUL?) - 28, Lop 
SUE DAR rv. e 


showing the relation of V, to V, explicitly. 
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As regards the resultant V at the terminal, that is much 


simpler. Thus 
3 (10) 
LSL IF (S Lenz 


explicitly. In general 


2Vi 
3 1 
171742 ( 1) 


The other cases can be done in the same way; but I fear 
that the inclusion of the induction coil and shunt at the gap 
will lead to results of very questionable validity when the 
short waves usual in this kind of experiment are employed, 
i.e., only a few metres long. 


Reflection of Long Waves in General. 


§396. Passing now to long-wave reflection, without limi- 
tation to approximately distortionless transmission ca the line 
itself, it is to be remarked that there are a few simple cases 
where we can develop the complete solutions out of the initial 
wave generated, without further investigation. This occurs 
when the reflection of an impulse at a terminal is also impul- 
sive. Then an incident wave of any sort generates a reflected 
wave of the same type. But in general we must allow for a 
change of type. This may be done by means of the reflection 
coefficients, say, p, and p, at z=0 and / respectively. 

Thus, let V,, V, be corresponding elements in an incident 
and the reflected wave at the terminal x=}. Then 


v. IV. - V, C202 , i) 
Z Z, 


if V and C are the resultant voltage and current at the ter- 
minal. Z is the resistance operator of the line when infinitely 
long, and Z, that of the terminal arrangement. So 


b^ C, 21 2 Lo — Z 

3 — = — 55 => — 2 
ary, di ir! » E e) 
are the reflection coefficients for the voltage. Knowing V,, 


the structure of p, or p, enables us to find V,. All the suc- 
cessive waves are therefore developable. 
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In the distortionless ease, Z is the constant Lv. The re- 
flected waves are then of the same type as the incident if Z, 
and Z, are also constant—that is, mere resistances in the 
obvious case, or else equivalent distortionless circuits. But in 
the theory of this chapter, 


R Ly N ( 
= Ly 3 
Z= (ru p+p z}, (3) 


so we cannot get clean reflection without change of type unless 
the terminal resistance operator is a constant multiple of Z, 
which means that Z, and Z, may be other lines with suitably 
choseh constants, or else practical imitations. In all cases of 
this kind, it is sufficient to find the formula for the initial 
wave, All the following waves may be obtained from it by 
changing the origin and argument suitably. 
Let Vo be voltage impressed at z — O, and V, the first wa ve. 
Then 
VI SVO. (4) 


On arrival at z=}, reflection begins. To produce the reflected 
wave, put x =I in Vi, multiply by pi, and then introduce the 
attenuator wre. Thus 


V= pie V, |.) 


is the second wave. On its arrival at z—0, the third wave 
begins. Put z=0 in V,, multipiy by p, and then by *, 
producing | 
Va = Ap $919 Vo. (6) 
Observe that to get V, from V, we multiply by ppp". In 


the same way V, is got from V,, and any V, from V, ,. So 
the total V is 


V — (132 pope + p?p 2679 +. ** + V3» (7) 
-or, which means the same, 
—x oe Š 
Vve E 

l -e a Vo (8) 
which is the condensed form of solution for V in terms of V,. 
The latter is not the real voltage at x= O; except when the line 
is infinitely long, when, however, (4) above is sufficient. Also 
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the relation between V, and e, when e is impressed force pro- 
ducing Vo, is 
E . 
= YE (9) 
Operational solutions of the condensed kind, as (8), and its 
modifications, may be developed to Fourier series by means of 
the expansion theorem, § 282 and after. It is unfortunate 
that the results, save in relatively simple cases, should be 
unmanageable for numerical calculation. Even to prove 
their identity with the wave series by rigorous methods 
involves the evaluation of definite integrals of a formidable 
nature. But that is hardly the right way to work. When 
in- mathematical physics we find, by following Fourier’s 
methods, say, that our solutions involve certain series and 
integrals, not recognisable as known forms, the practical way 
to evaluate them is to find another way of solving the same 
problems, and then equate the results to the former ones. This 
may not be rigorous. But it may be better than that 
Whole families of new results may tumble out of them- 
selves, altogether beyond rigorous treatment. But this is an 
3pisode. 
If we write 
V 2 V, + V, VS Vat ove (10) 


although we know that only a limited number of terms on the 
right side may be in existence, we may do so without ambiguity, 
whether the individual waves are represented by algebraical 
formule or by operational formule. The latter are (4), (5), 
(6), &c., the former are their algebrisations. In (8) all the 
waves are added, though they may not be in existence. But 
thereis no metaphysics here. If non-existent they do nothing. 
The function V, is zero before and begins when t=0. The 
derived wave V, has the same property, modified by the 
operator «^*. It only exists for positive values of t which are 
not less than z/v. Or, more shortly, it begins when t reaches 
the value z/v. Similarly V, begins when ¢ reaches (21 -2)/v ; 
Vs begins when t reaches (2/ T z)/v, and so on. Before these 
epochs they are zero. So, considering the complete formula 
(10), whether it be algebraical or operational, we see that the 
terms come into existence one after another at the proper 
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moments indicated by their structure. Thus, from f = O up to 
t= l, we have V = Vi only, and its range is only from x«0 
tovt. From f / up to 2//v, we have V = V, only, between 
£z-0 and 2/—z, but V = V,+ V, beyond, up to x=}. And so 
on to the rest of the waves. Itis only necessary to follow the 
wave front running to and fro at speed v to see the extent of 
operation of the waves. ö 

In the algebrised formule themselves, the positivity of the 
arguments limits the existence of special terms. Thus, if 
the first wave involves w,"P,(2,), where 


w, = jo(t—2z/0), = o(t? — % 0; (11) 

then tho second wave will involve 9 P. (22), where 

0% lt (21 - / ], 22 = 0 — (21 /,? (12) 
and the third will involve 2% P. (2), where 

-bet-(2 T / , 23 - (21 +)? (13) 
and so on. In all cases the w’s must be positive, or at least 
zero, and the same as regards the quantities under the radical. 
This consideration makes the formula (10) explicitly correct 
all along. 
Terminal Reflection without Loss. Wave Solutions. 


$397. Now, let V, be known. Let it be expanded in the 
form 
Va DA Tet), (14) 


of which I have given numerous examples. Then, as before 
explained, the first wave is expressed by 


V=” x ALP (4), (16) 
e 
and the second by 
v. -i. U E aig Pals d) 
and the third by 2 
V. = e pt 2 n Pala) (17) 


and so on, introducing the factors p, and p, alternately, and 
changing x to 21 , U +z, 41-2, 4l x, &c. 
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Thus, the solution is fully completed when p, and p, are 
constants. When not constants, but operators, then there is 
change of type. Equations (15), (16), (17)\are still true, but 
require the performanee of the p, and p, operations to fully 
algebrise them. How to do this will come later. At present 
note that there are four practical cases in which the reflection 
coefficients are constants (besides the general case of terminal 
arrangements having resistance operators constant multiples 
of that of the line), namely terminal short-circuit or insula- 
tion at either or both ends. There is complete negative 
reflection of voltage at a short-circuit, that is, py or p= - 1; 
and there is complete positive reflection of voltage at a discon- 
nection, that is, p,orp,=+1. The current is also completely 
reflected, but in the opposite sense to the voltage. So, by 
letting p, or p, be +1 or- 1, we can construct the full solu- 
ions for a line of finite length. [In this eonnection the case 
of a circuit closed upon itself should be noticed. Here an 
impressed force at any part of the circuit generates two waves, 
to right and left respectively. They are similar as regards C, 
but opposite as regards V. They are also the same as if they 
entered infinitely long cables. But they travel round and 
round and overlap each other and one another; so the 
resultant V and C are represented by infinite series of waves 
just as in cases of terminal reflection. The above description 
is sufficient to build up the complete formuls.] 

It usually happens that the initial wave is expressed by an 
infinite series of the form (15). Then, of course, all the 
derived waves are similar infinite series. There is only one 
practical case where the waves are expressed by a single term. 
If either there be no leakage, and V, be steady, which ig 
thoroughly practical; or else, next best, if there be leakage, 
but V, impressed be made to subside according to the leakage 
law, i.e., Vy ee Ks where e is steady; then, as before seen, 


C, = i Pea je us) 


is the first current wave. It ſollows that if there be short 
circuit at both terminals, the complete result due to tlie 
impressed force V, at z = 0 is 


e eu r. c r. feh-, do 
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because there is complete positive reflection of the current at 
the terminals. 

On the other hand, under the same circumstances, the first 
voltage wave is, by § 381, equation " 


Vi ee " P (21) + 2w,Pi(zj) + 9" T P.) +.. |. (20) 


2 


It follows that the second wave is 


2 "n 
V=- ee-e Pula) T 2w,P,(2) + FP) +.. |, (21) 
because there is negative reflection of the voltage. And the 
third wave is | 


V. esce P (2) + 2: P, (2;) + 2 D EP (a) + 2 (22) 


and. 80 on. 

When a steady V, is applied to a distortionless aredi the 
curve of V (and C also) is shaped according to e-Ez/5v, or 
e- Et, if z-vt. If, therefore, we let V, decrease with the 
time according to the same law, the resulting curve of V will 
be a straight line, and V = «-E'/3 x constant will represent the 
wave, extending from z=0 to vt. No doubt this simplicity 
is the ultimate reason why the primary wave of C just treated 
is represented by one term only. 

If the line is insdlated at v =I, whilst still short-circuited - 
at 220, we have p= —1, p,— --1. The complete C wave is 
therefore 


C= e^ e - Ple) = Pilea) Pie — (28) 


If insulated at x- O there is negative reflection of the 
current. An impressed e produces no C, and therefore no V 
either. We must shift e away from the origin, or make some 
other change before e can work. 


Comparison with Fourier Series. Solution of Definite 
Integrals, 


§ 398. Now, to show the connection with the Fourier séries 
form of solution, take the fundamental case of (19), and do it 
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by the expansion theorem for normal solutions. ` The first and 
Becond waves are 


V nope. ! 
C, = ct C2 = —p,€ q(2l—z) 7? | (24) 
therefore the complete C is 


= —?ql = — — pet Vo 
C (1 T 50 I T =) (C, + Ca) (1 n pypy€ 2 7, ° (25) 
Here we must put p= — 1 = p,, and V. ee Kis =e «(o - t, The 
result is 
T cosh 901 — a) 4 (c —p)t 
»  shing R+ Lp o (26) 


. and the E V formula is 


shin «(1 — 2) (s - gy, | 

es . ghingl | (27) 
We see that the determinantal equation gives ql = nri in the 
case of V, excepting the zero root, but that in the case of C 
there is an additional root p= —R/L. But in the expansion 
theorem the operand is steady. Here it is a function of the 
time. This is easily put right. Shift the exponential time 
function to the left, whilst increasing p to p+o—p at the 
same time. Then (26) becomes 


c - py COSh(2 — x) (p? + 2po [v (v? + 2po)t/v 
C" ern shini(p?-c-9pscy|v ^ IWp-2c) ^" (28) 


where the operand is now steady. The expansion theorem 
turns it (by the usual work, presenting nothing special) to 


- 2et -øt ; 
„ e -p) iB 2e m 99 
| oen a * 1, 2993 rs 09 
where A= ((nzv[Lf = (me — of, (30) 
and in the summation n is integral, ranging from 1 to œ. 


This solution (29) is therefore equivalent to (19) above. 
In a similar manner the expansion theorem turns (27) to 


-ot 
V=- (1-7) -5 TEE sin (eds sin ur val 


T n J' 


(31) 


which is equivalent to the sum of (20), (21), (22), &c. 
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If the line is in&nitely long, the summations become definite 
integrals. Put a / = m, then the step dm is 7//, and (29) 
becomes 2 


Oe II, e m dm, EE ) 


where X is as in the second form of (80). At the same time | 
there is only one wave, viz., (18) above, the rest having no 
chance to make astart. So, equating (18) and (92), we obtain 


P, (a) = — aad CCS ma sin M dm. (88) 


Again, equate the C's in (19) and ds Multiply both sides 
by eos (nræ/i) and integrate to x from O to J. We obtain 
J (Boa) + P (22) + ...] cos ma dx = d (84) 
0 * 


On the left side the function integrated ranges in the way 
before explained. When the line is infinitely long (34) 
becomes 


T ; 
| Py(ajda =v hin et da | (35) 
0 
Use this in (83). Then follows 
m ot 2 5 sin rt sin i 
0 


(36) 
The other "s (81), when l= c, reduces to 


2 sin mz ; 
V= el zs IU — e i oa,” (cos + i sin) Mdm}, (87) 
and this is equivalent to the first wave, equation (20). So we 
obtain 


Py(2,) + 20, P,(2,) + x P,(z) + 25 P. (21) +. 


« 2 f sin mz 
= L 
r. %o m 


"(cos 4 ^a Ab. du. (28 


But, with / finite, equating the sum of the V waves to (81), 
multiplying both sides by sin (nzz//), and Heg rating to 3 z from 


0 to l, we obtam - 
[ira - F(21 - x) + F(21 4-2) . sin mz dz 


1 / et rM | | 
=i(¢ coal: -I sind), (89) 


— 
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where F(z) =V tje, = P (2) + 2uP,(2) T , (40) 


as in (20), the change of argument from z to (2l— z), &c., 
being to introduce the second, third and following waves as 
they come on. If, for instance, t is not greater than l/v, the 
limits in (39) may be O and vt, and then only the first F func- 
tion occurs, the rest being zero. 

If, in (38), x is greater than vt, all the left side is zero, as 
no disturbanee has reached x. So we get 


"=? =f is dis (cos +5 ; sin Jr. dm. (41) 
0 


This is true when z is the least bit greater than vf. But it 
is not true when z is actually = vt, because if it is the least bit 
less, the left side of (41) should he - 1, for the left side of 


(88) is P,(0), or 1, when v t. So, taking the mean, we 
obtain 


at -f „ eos + Sain Ja im. 42 


Change the sign of o to obtain another formula. This 
peculiar behaviour of definite integrals at places of dis- 
continuity has to be very carefully remembered, or it may 
be a dangerous source of error. In any case, it is very 
annoying. In the operational and wave formule, on the 
other hand, there is no puzzling change of formula involved 
at the wave front. 

From (42) the formula (86) may be derived. Similarly, 
it may be noted that in (83) the value of the right member is 
zero when x>vt. This is plain by the manner of construc- 
tion. But at the wave front itself we must take the mean. 
value just before and behind the wave front to evaluate the 
integral. Thus, 


j= zi J E met an. (48) 


Perhaps, on the whole, it is as well to keep away from the 
definite integrals, if we can get formule clear of them. 

When the impressed force is steady, say e, itself, under the 
game circumstances terminally, s.e., short cireuits, then the 
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expansion theorem applied to (27) above, without the 
exponential operand, gives at once 


y = shin (l-2)(RK)} 


shin (RK)? 
2% pt I mM Bin mz 6 . 
j* by ma RK (cos At + n sin At), (44) 
and C=e ( "ES cosh (I- 2) (RK)! — fo VWL 
R shin — Rl 


2e pt J co f ( ’ Rim? sin At 
Seb; K x At — 5 45 
Rl Teer RK in? RK N cos sin i (45) 


where m is nr/l as before. 

Now, in $ 382, equations (54) (57), I have given the V and C 
solutions in w” P, functions for the first wave, and have shown 
how to carry on the formule to any extent in §384 in another 
way. The succeeding waves are obtainable by change of argu- 
ment, as explained above. Therefore we may equate the wave 
solutions to (44) and (45) respectively, and derive a fresh batch 
of solved definite integrals if required. But, as they are all 
included in the equivalence of (44), (45) to the wave formuls, 
we need not go far in elaborating them. Considering only 
the first wave, ¿= in (44) makes 


RE 209 pt m sin mz 
V mec? RE ~ie E 4 cos At +Ê X sin M) dm (45a) 


equivalent to (57) § 382, with e= eo. 


General Way of Finding Second and Following Waves due 
to Terminal Reflection. 


& 399. The first wave sent along a circuit when voltage is 
applied at its beginning is independent of the nature of the 
arrangement at the far end. This follows from the property of 
propagation of disturbances at finite speed. It follows, again, 
that if we construct, by the expansiom theorem for normal 
funetions generalised, the series which represents the com- 
plete solution due to impressed force at the origin, so as to 
suit given terminal arrangements, that series will, for a short 
period of time, have a known meaning—viz., representing 
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the first wave only. The series will contain, in every term, 
symbols standing for the electrical properties of the terminal 
arrangements, but in such a manner that only those in Z, 
have any effect upon the numerical meaning in the first 
wave—that is, in the region from z=0 up to vt, provided 
vt<l. But as soon as vt reaches the value l, then the 
symbols in Z, become operative, but only in the part of the 
circuit occupied by the second wave. In the remainder, next 
the origin, the Z, symbols are still inoperative. But after 
t=2l/v, both the Z, and Z, symbols are operative, and we 
cannot change their values without affecting the numerical 
meaning of the formula. Though far-reaching, these con- 
clusions are perfectly safe and sound, because the fundamental 
reason is sound, and has no exceptions in its application. 
Similar conclusions, of a more comprehensive nature, obtain 
in all electrical problems involving waves when done in terms 
of normal functions. 

If, as in.a few examples lately given, we know the nature of 
the second and succeeding waves, then we have the full inter- 
pretation of the Fourier series. But, in more general cases, 
from the hidden complex roots involved, it may be of a prac- 
tically unmanageable nature. I shall now explain how to 
obtain the formules for the series of waves, one after another, 
and illustrate by relatively easy examples. There is this to 
be said for the solutions in the Fourier series. They are readily 
obtainable, and are comprehensive. Against, they may be 
excessively difficult in the interpretation. On the other hand, 
the wave formule are harder to obtain, but when got are 
easily calculable. Although the British Association blundered 
sadly about the electrical units, I am grateful to that body for 
its tables of the I(x) functions. If tables of the K, function 
(continuous) and the G, function (oscillating) are in pre- 
paration, about which I know nothing, I venture to strongly 
recommend that they be standardised as done in this work, 
$386 and later. Muth trouble will be saved in the future, 
even though it be not, like 47, a question of practical import-- 
ance. l 

That the calculation of the second and succeeding waves is 
feasible may be seen thus. The first and second waves being 

VI = eV), Ve — pi V, (46) 
E 
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the second wave differs from the first in the change from x 
to (21—«) and in the p, factor. Put 2/- z— y, then we may 
write l 


Va = % V.. (47) 


Comparing now with the first wave, we see that V, is the wave 
sent into an unlimited circuit by the impressed voltage p, Vo. 
Similarly 

Vg € pop Vos (48) 
if 3 21 T. So V, is the wave sent in by the impressed 
voltage % 1 Vo- And so on. This is not a bad way of looking 
at the matter, because it shows that all the waves may be 


obtained like the first, every one from its proper impressed 
voltage. Thus, l 


Vo e- E ALL (ot) makes Vi Se- MEA .- P. e) 


Therefore, if we write the voltage p, V, thus :— 


Pı Vo me pt Z D, I. (ot), (49) 
the second wave will be | 
V. e ta p 2. p (y. 
977€ 2 n " n (25) , (50) 


and so on. But, though easy to follow in principle, this way 
is not convenient in practice, if it be understood to mean the 
prior determination of p Vo, pop, Vg, &c., as functions of the 
time, and their subsequent expansion in I, functions, and then 
the generalisation to waves. There is a better way of carry- 
ing out the work. | 

We found that a great simplification arose by the use of the 
differentiators a and 5, instead of d/dz and d/dt, and practically 


by using only one of them, with the operand P,(z) throughout. 
This can now be follcwed up. 


Knowing that Ve! = (a) Poe), (51) 
where, by (105), $386, | | 
%% 1— a? 
Ala) e [Vat]; —5, (52) 


we shall now have | 
Viet = fyfa) Pol), (58) 
where (a) is the modification in j (a) required corresponding 


a 
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to the passage from Pie first of (46) to (47). To find it, 
note that 

V, pe" (a) Pale} | (54) 
So, p, being a function of p, turn p to p - p (allowing us to 
shift po, forward to the other side of „ „e), and then put 
lo(a+a-1) for p. Let the result be o Then 


| f(a) = eif, (a). (55) 
Similarly Vt = , (a)P,(z), (56) 
where f,(a) O %), (57) 


oo being the function of a obtained from Po by SUCH p io 
ło (a + a7) - p. | 

The matter is now reduced to plain algebra. Thus, as 
regards V, n fa(a) in powers of a; then, by (53), 


VQ = B,a"P,(2) = DB "ES 29) (58) 


is the fully developed formula. It is 32 just at the last that 
we need think about the proper arguments, as w, and z, in the 
second wave, w, and z, in the third, and so on. 

The successive waves of current may be done in the same 
way. See (106), § 386 for the first wave. Then introduce 
ei and — o as factors, instead of +o, and +o, above, to 
obtain the following waves. Say, 


t 0 — ag 
LO gil. — a-[W IL. (59 
Lv, = g(a) Po). 922 — 09: | (60) 
and so on. 


Application to Terminal Resistances. Full Solutions with 
the Oritical Resistances. Second Wave with any 
Resistance. 

$ 400. The next thing is to show how the above plan works 

out. The simplest case is that of a terminal mere resistance, 


say Ri, at z=}. Then 
33 : LR 


E ed | l 
Zi N ad JE MS (61) 


cc2 
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. Make the above-described changes in p OF use the middle 
formula in (104), § 886). We get 


FFF (62) 


or 1 ta if c-L-R. (5) 


The quantity c varies from — 1 to +1, vanishing when 
R,=Lv. We may then expect a great simplification. This 
terminal condition destroys reflection in the distortionless 
ense. At present it will destroy a lot of terms. We have 
o = d. So when the first wave is 


T» A,a"P,(2), | (64) 
the second wave is | 
V= e LA, ani P:); (65) 


and if R,= Lv is the similar terminal condition at x=0, we 
have o = a also; so that the third wave is 


V,=€- PES, A at+2P,(2), (66) 
The complete result is therefore | 
=e P X A, i n(%1) — m. Pane) p 


+2 

Pn rat) - 
n n+2 
11 n+2 i 


arising from any voltage impressed at «=O producing 


vo- e Z ALL (ot), (68) 


with terminal resistances of the critical amount. 
Similarly as regards the C waves. Thus, when Vo- ee K /s, 
Where e, i8 constant, the simple case so often used before, we get 


| e LC. €^ Poa), (69) 
ĉo ‘Le, = € — pt W: 2Pi( 22), ö (70) 
eg o0 = e E Y E (11) 


and so on, when there is the critical resistance Lo at both ends 
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of the line. The reflection coefficients are now - p, and — po, SO 
the differentiator + a derives any wave from the preceding one 

But if there be a short circuit at x=0, so that — o, = 1, and 
therefore - c, — 1, the operators of derivation are alternately 
a and 1, and we obtain 


o LI Ce = PO (ei) ＋ 4% P,(2,) + w,Pi(2)] 
oe P50) . (72) 


Notice in the above that M- waves e the first are zero at 
their fronts. This is because the front of the first wave travels 
without distortion, and since there is no reflection at all of a 
pure plane wave when B, = Lv in the distortionless case, there 
is no reflection of wave front now. Any departure of R, from 
the value Lv must produce a reflected wave which is finiie at 
its front. This will also appear in the formule to follow. 
When R, has any value, then 
cta g (1 - c?)a 


l+ca l +ca 


Sc (I-) 1 -ac de =. .). (78) 


This is the expression for — ol, in rising powers of a. So, when 
ö eo Lr Cie“ = P,(z,), 


as in (69), is the first wave of current, the second is | 
: 2 9 
eg LoC,e = cP, + (1 - 02)(wP, - "8 P +o? P-). (74) 
| : 


For distinctness the arguments are omitted. Use w, and 22. 

When c= +1 we reduce to the cases of terminal earth or 
insulation. When c=0 we fall back on the case already con- 
sidered. When c is , then Lo Ri, and the second wave of 
current is + at its front, the terminal resistance being insuffi- 
cient to destroy the initial reflection. When cis - , Ri Lv, 
and the reflected wave of current is negative. 

Similarly, if the first wave is of a complicated type, say 


LC, <P! = X A a PC), (75` 
this being a sufficient expression in general, then 


cta 
LrC, 1 + ca 2 u £) ( ) 
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Here we may use the development (78), and apply it to 
every term in the summation by itself, one after another. 
This in, in fact, what we must do unless we can bring 
> A, an to a simpler form with advantage, which may be done 


by specialising it. The part belonging to A, is 


A, fca” + (1 - c?) (anti- eant? ＋ cant . . )) Pol), (77) 


the meaning of which is known. 


Inverslon of Operations. Derivation of First Wave from 
the Second. 


$401. As an illustration, we may reverse operations, and ask 
this question: Given the second wave, what was the first one? 
To answer this, operate on the second wave by - or, the 
reciprocal operator. Thus, if 


e Lrt,” = P, (29), (78) 


or the second wave is of the fundamental simplest type, then 
the first is such that 


l+ca 1 1 a? aè 
An K (160 — — a): 

ZA ca 25 c x c ta . (19) 
which makes 


Lege- (I- (-S. P, (80) 


in which w, and zi must be used. The C, impressed at 2-0 
is now obtainable. It is 


«oC, e (1-1) (1 - 34 n - eje. En 


That this is the proper answer may be verified by taking (80) 
as a given primary wave and calculating the second by the 
operator - G, t.c., as exhibited in (76). The result is the second 
wave (78). But it does not follow that the first wave is a 
physically possible one. It might be that the given second 
wavo is such that no finite first wave could produce it. Now 
(81) looks suspiciously divergent when c is < 1, but I think a 
further examination (which, this being an episode of curiosity, 
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need not be entered upon) will show that the primary wave 
obtained is usually quite a fair one. There is, however, one 
case of evident failure. When c— 0 we obtain an infinite first 
wave. But now the reason is also evident. We know already 
that when R, = Lv the disturbance must be zero at the front 
of the second wave when the first wave is finite. But our pro- 
posed second wave is not zero but finite at the wave front. So 
the first wave must needs be infinitely intense. Save in this 
case, I see no reason for failure. Naturally, when c differs 
little from 1, the first wave must be very intense. 


Derivation of Third and Later Waves from the Second. 


$402, In a simiiar manner we can work back from any wave 
to any preceding wave, and determine the possibility by 
examining the result, when the possibility or impossibility is 
not evident beforehand. Returning to the main question, the 
second wave being exhibited generally by (76), (77), take the 
case »- 0. Then 


LvC,&* = A Pez), (82) 
LrC.eP > Ace + (1 — c?) (a - ca? + c?a* — . ) Po, (88) 


with 2 and w, in the second wave. Find the third wave, 
when the terminal arrangement at the origin is a mere resist- 
ance. We shall have 

ye, fee (84) 

l- 4e Lv+R 

Here c, and c, only differ from e, and c in the substitution of 
R, for Ri. The third wave comes from the second, therefore, 
in the same manner precisely as the second came from the 
first, with the change mentioned. Thus if ihe second wave 
is of the type (78) or (82), the third is of the type (83), with 
Ca, ws, 23, and cy But taking matters literally as in (82), 
(83), namely, that these equations represent the first and 
second waves, then, to find the third, we require to expand 
6% f in powers of a; Here o, is like oi, and is given by 


— Op = cg (1— ce a(l - eq + cya? .. .). (85) 
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This may be applied to (83) directly. The result is, as far 
as D,, ID 7 | 
LoCzept = Ace, + afe + e) (1 — eco 

eaten (de? —2) +(e) - 9) 

+ a3(ee (1 — c?) + 60 (1 — 62) — (e co) (1 — e?)(1 - co”) + ui. 5) 
: . | . 8 
This, using w, and z,, represents the third wave. Remember 
that a"P, means (19% ) P. () throughout, with the proper w 
and z. | | l AE 
Similarly, the fourth wave may be obtained from (86) by 
multiplying the right member by - oi; and the result multi- 
plied by - e, will give the fifth wave; and so on to any extent. 
The work is so entirely mechanical and simple in principle, 
being Algebra, Chapter II., or thereabouts, on the formation 
of products by multiplication, that it is unnecessary to 
elaborate the developments unless they are actually wanted. 
It will be seen that the full expressions for the successive 
waves get mcre and more complicated, just as, in fact, the 
algebraical expansions of or, 7yo,, O, &c., grow complicated. 
Bo it is best to use the condensed forms, and say e,"c,"P;(:), 
after n reflections at z=}, and m reflections at x = O, under- 
standing by oo, oi certain known functions of a to be expressed 

in power series. 


Summarised Complete Solutions. 


$403. From the above it will be seen that the following is a 
convenient way of writing or describing the complete solution 
for V :— | | 

Vet = (Ll +0, +097, i 0,702 4- .. jv, 

„(ig t 097 +...) A, A Pq(2), (87) 
when Vie“ is the first wave, and the summation in the second 
line expresses its equivalent to be obtained, in the way already 
explained, out of V.“. After the development of the o pro- 
duets for any wave the proper 2's and w's are to be inserted. 
The last equation does not strictly represent the operational 
solution in wave form. That contains exponential terms, 
along with the 5%, p, coefficients. But their effect is allowed 
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for, along with the change from the p's to the o’s, in the final 
correct choice of w and z for any wave. 
Similarly, 
CP = (1 - oi +.0,0; — % . .) Cie 

=(l -r g- % 4 ...)Z B,a*P,(z) (88) 
expresses the complete C in terms of the first wave. But it 
is not necessary to go through the whole work twice ‘over. 
The C waves can be obtained from the V waves, or conversely. 
For we know that 


LoCiept = l- 
1x 


WVieft, (89) 
a 


by (101) and (104), §886. This is for the first wave. So 
the same operator, taken positively or negatively, as the case 
may be, derives any C wave from thé corresponding V wave ; 
and conversely with the inverse operator. 

The just described summary does not apply merely when 
ps and pi, or o and c, after them, have the particular forms 
belonging to terminal resistances, but has general application 
to any terminal arrangements. One or two examples of other 
arrangements will now be examined. 


Reflection by a Condenser. 


$404. When the reflector is a non-conductive condenser, 

its resistance operator is (Sp A, if 8, is the permittance. 

Therefore we must du T€ 

Z= g -= (90) 

in the previous results. Putting ġo(a+a™)-p for p, we 
obtain o out of p, thus 


l+a 2a 
LV. — —— 
— 012 — — WE e, (91) 


Clearing of fractions, and arranging im powers of a, makes 
1 (1-85 n a) + e(1— "0 4 45 +a? 


60 


(reh) e(1- 2e - 6% 5 


where 61 is the time period 8, LV. This ø, being the reflection 
coefficient for the voltage xe, only needs development in 


— 1 * 


» (92) 
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rising powers of a to show its effect upon a given incident 
voltage. 

The easiest way is by long division, and the result, as far 
as d', which is sufficient illustration, is 


ndi Mut c +z) 


4a 4p 40% 8 8p, 4 EZ | 
1- 93 

| | iuri a tae)t (98) 
So, if the first wave is represented by Vie" = 6P,(2), e being 
constant, the second bak is 


V = Pa- m g2 960-42 a) tet, (94) 


following (93) on to [1 if wanted, and ni still to any 
extent by carrying on the long division. Use s with the P 
functions, of course. | 
We may readily verify that the last solution reduces 
correctly when G =. It is then the case of reflection at a 
terminal condenser in a distortionless cireuit. The voltage 
impressed on the condenser by the first wave is ee e. So at 
the condenser i 2 TE 
ic 1 = p 

eo es I/ 1 1 ＋ (% N e» 

01 el- 19(p - pr^ 
r "f 7 Tg - pp 


- 2 2 
= — @ le 0 ess -...} 
| { 0(p—-p) (p-p) 
= —ef1—-2 (14° 5 


2 2 2 
ete ye gud te „) P..). G0) 


The work is developed in this particular way because we only 
want the result as far as p-, and so far as that all is shown. 
Or, collecting terms, 


9 1 2 2 [e ) 2 (a 2p ) | 
< ex epi d —~p)— -( -E +p? ) +... 1(97 
2 A óp 6% Ng j 6% \ 6 us F } (97) 


Integrating. this, we turn p™ tot/n. But the initial moment 
is / after the incident wave left the beginning of the line. 
So, instead of t write ¢-Z/v, and we obtain the voltage of the 
reflected wave at the condenser. 
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To compare with (94), remember that o=0 reduces all 
the P functions to unity, and that, u“ contains the factor c". 
The result is that all terms disappear save those in which 
w is divided by o, w? by o, and soon. What is left is identical 
with (97), save that it is more general, since it gives the 
voltage all along the reflected wave, as well as it8 terminal 
value. Put z=l in w, to produce exact agreement. The 
complete solution in the reduced case may be readily obtained 
by remembering that the distortionless circuit behaves towards 
disturbances coming from the condenser, just as if it were a 
resistance Lv. 


Reflection by an Inductance Ooil. 


§ 405. When the reflector is a coil of inductance L, and nc 
résistance, its resistance operator s uh and therefore 
Lx 
EE T P (98) 
is the reflection coefficient for the voltage. Turn p to p- p 
to obtain the reflection coefficient for the voltage multiplied 
by et. Lastly, put p in terms of a to obtain the expression 


for 1. It is 
l-a 2a 
$ "DO oe + n. (99) 


and, clearing of fractions and re-arranging, this becomes 
1-o(1 P+ 7) + 0A(1 17 60 — — as 


20 2 2 80 ; 
1-s( e 6% 1“ C60 


where 0 is the time period L/ Lu. This somewhat resembles 
(92), but is essentially different in detail. By division we get 


012 


(100) 


4a 8a? p 1 5) 
= — — 17 PE) 101 
^ : Oo - 650 c 6 * (101) 
So, the first wave being 
Vief! = ea" P, = 6. : 5 Ps 1); (102) 


12 
ius second 3, by (101), | 
=@ fry" Dp 4 w thy ant ^8 MU want? 
£ 00 nii Papi c T RH 


714-2 


+ oo }(108) 
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with 2, in the P functions instead of 21. I omit fuller 
development, A whole book would be wanted to carry it 
out in full for various practical terminal arrangements. It is 
sufficient to give enough to show how the method works out. 

A comprehensive case is that of a conducting condenser in 
sequence with a resisting coil, making 

1 
A et eee 
Here the fraction corresponding to (92) and (100) goes as far 
as ač in the numerator and denominator, and is too lengthy 
to print in one line. Other combinations may be made up 
readily by attending to the fundamental property of resistance 
operators, that they combine like resistances. 

The worl.ing of the human mind is slow. I set myself the 
above problems 22 years ago, when I first recognised as a 
consequence of Maxwell’s theory of ,self-induction, combined 
with W. Thomson’s theory of the electric tetegraph, that all 
disturbances travelled at finite speed, and, therefore, that the 
Fourier solutions could be broken up into an infin’.e series of 
distinct solutions. But it was not until 10 years later that 
I managed to carry out this analysis in the simple case of 
terminal earth or insulation. Another 10 years later, by 
following up the previous work, I have extended the method to 
any terminal arrangement. And it is remarkable how simply it 
goes, excepting, of course, in the complication of the develop- 
ment. of products of the powers of o and c, (see (87), (88), 
$408.) Perhaps I may have done the work wrongly. If so, I 
shall be glad to be corrected. 


Initial States. Expression of Results by Definite Integrals. 


§ 406. It is now desirable to say something about initial 

states. To show that a given initial state is transformed 
. when left to itself, at any time later on, to some other state, 
may be regarded us the classical“ way of expressing results. 
When, however, it is considered that the formula must involve 
an integration applied to the initial state coupled with some 
other funetion, and that the execution of the integration may 
be impracticable, it is clear that the only essential part of the 
matter is to know how an initial state confined to a single spot 

behaves when left to itself. As regards the effects due to 
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special initial states, they may, I think, usually be determined 
better by other ways than through the integral. 

I have shown (in § 871, equations (121), (122)) that the V 
and C at x due to the charge Q initially at the origin are 


Vea “Gat te)? O. (1) 
-PC e 


where z has the usual meaning a(t? — 2/49)? If Q is at the 
point y, then put (z- y) for z in 2. Now Q=SV,ly, when we 
have a distribution of Q, or of V,, the initial transverse voltage. 
Given, then, V, as a function of y, the state at time t is 


na pt " 1 7d 
v v e) ri, (8) 
= s d , 
C= 38ve EI NE - 5.) Pal )dy, (4) 
where | 2 t- (& yy. 


But here P,(z’) is a discontinuous function, and requires 
special attention because it is differentiated. Moreover, the 
finite speed of propagation makes the practical limits be a + vt 
and a — vt, that is, at the distance vt on each side of the point 
a where V and C are to be found. If y is outside this range, 
the V, there has had no effect at x. 


Vo Vo 
— —— —— 
0 x ut y x z--vt 


It is just at the new limits that 2’=0, and P,(2’) drops from 
1 to O. It results that when y is between the new limits we 
do not need any change, but at the limits we want extra terms, 
showing the effect of the discontinuity in P,(z’). Considering 
the space and time variations separately at the wave front of 
P7), the operators d/d(vt) and —d/dx with unit operands 
both represent unit impulses at / = ＋ vt, whilst d/d(vt) and 
+d/dx represent unit impulses at - ut. The result is that 
if we use the new limits we Dies (3), (4) to 


«7 bt Vor + Von 4 4 bt d ’ 
Me 13 +e -— (He) ra- Myp, (5) 


P Sjt Voi Va i —45 d 
L»C =e fva- Va + AL dz Po( 2) dy C, (6). 
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where Va is the value of V, at the lower, and V,, its value at 
the upper limit. 

Similarly, the effect of an initial distribution of C, is to be 
obtained by interchanging V and C, V, and C, L and 8, 
Rand K, producing — 


oret ei afe SM) m 


25. * vt 


S = e77 Suz 2e o 6050 Pole dy. E 


As the reasoning about the limits is, from the purely mathe- 
matical point of view, troublesome, it may be as well to repeat 
that the fundamental formule (1), (2) not only represent con- 
tinuous distributions of V and C between the limits - vt, but 
also impulsive waves at the limits; and of course the impulses 
must not be overlooked. At a= +vt, (1) indicates that V is 
impulsive to the amount (1Q/S)e"^, and (2) that C is 
impulsive to the amount (10% e- . The ratio of the first to 
the second is Lv, showing that there is a-pure electromagnetic 
wave at the front, æ vt. At the back, where x= —vt, V has the 
same sign and value, but C is reversed. The impulsive wave 
goes the other way. 


The Special Initial States J, (v/v) and J, (ea[v). 


§ 407. Having included the general integrals for the sake of 
completeness, to exhibit special cases it will be desirable to 
leave them alone, and make use of previously-obtained results. 
In all the preceding, when generating waves, the P,(:) or 
P,(z) functions have been discontinuous, or only existent 

within certain limits. "We shall now remove this restriction. 


Let | 
Ve (25, (9) 


where e is constant, represent an initial state. It is an 
oscillating function, like the cosine, of amplitude e at the origin, 
but decreasing in amplitude as we pass away in cither direction, 
according to a law which tends ultimately to that of variation 
inversely as the square root of the distance. The biggest 
" hump is in the middle (x —0), and it is of extra length also. 
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As time passes on, two things happen. First, there is the 
attenuation all over according to the time factor pt. Besides 
that, the function J,(cx/v) is converted to J,{o(x?/v? - t)i} 
which is the same as P,(z) or I,(z). That is, 

V=e PP (z2), (10) 
is what arises from the given initial state under certain cir- 
cumstances to be considered presently. 

There are two regions to be considered. If x<vt (on either 
side) we have the original middle hump spread out, without any 
oscillation. It represents the P,(z) solution, 2 being positive. 
But if * ut, 7? is negative, and the function is oscillatory as 
at first. As time goes on, all the nodes and humps and 
hollows move out to the right on the right side, and to the 
left on the left side, leaving behind only the middle hump 
attenuated and changed in shape, widely spread and flattened. 
This is a rough general description of what occurs. The proof 
is that (10) is known to satisfy the characteristic, that it does 
so independently of the sign of z*, and that it, when t=0, 
expresses the initial state. What has been omitted is the con- 
sideration of the initial and subsequent current. 

As regards the speed of motion of the nodes, let y,, be a root 
of J4(y) 20. Then 3 


Ge e Bogte, an 
deo mu. 
dt CL 

The initial speed is zero. The ultimate speed is v. The 


greater Ym the less the speed. The values of the first three y's 
are 


and (12) 


y,=2°404, y,=5°520, y,=8°653. 


It is, no doubt, the big hump in the middle that drives away 
the smaller ones. 


In a similar manner if the state m time t ig 
V 2eec- 15 P. (a), (18) 
or, in full, as regards w and 2, | 


V=e e” TOC Poe -ph (14) 
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holding good for all values of », the initial state may be 


Vo=e J, (o) x (— 1)". (15) 
But for & better understanding, it is necessary to consider 
the state of current as well as that of voltage. 


The States of V and C resulting from any Initial States, 
Vo and C, expansible in J, functions. 

3 408. For this purpose the functions U and W, expressing the 
momentary pure waves, are convenient ($878). Suppose that 
U= BP, (Au Byw)P, e (Ag B L.. — (16) 

Then, since W «aU, we have É l 
W=A,P, + (Au Bub) P, + (As + Buh 4 e. 7) 

with argument z. In these put ¢=0, then | 
U, - BJ, (A. BJ, + (Ag+ BJ, + (Ay - BJ 4 ., (18) 
Wo = AJo + (A2 - Bo) Ji + (A; + Bd + (A, - B.) Js +... (19) 
Now, suppose that W,=0 (initial state of W). Then all 


the A's become known in terms of the B's, and equations 
(16, 17) are reduced to 


U =[B,(1 + 97) + Bi(a - p’) + B, (a? 4-85) + BGG B) +. E 30) 


W =[B,(a-+ B) +B,(o? - 9) B (o* + B°) + Bilat - 9) +. EN 


As a further test, note that BW=U. We now have a system 
of U and W such that Wo- O and 


Us = DJ, + BJ; + (By + DJ, + (BI BST... (22) 
The argument of the J functions is always chu. 


Now, I have shown how to expand any power function in 
Bessel functions, § 885; do this for U,; say 


U= Zi O,5,(o2/v) =CJo+ CJ, 4- ... . (28) 


Comparison with (22) finds the B's in terms of C's, and 
| inen U to ` 


L= B) + (C.-C) at 4 9) (C, - Oe - f) 
0. -O O- C) - 9) ..]R. (20 
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We have now the complete solution for the initial state U,, 
coupled with the initial state W,, for we may derive W by 
aU=W. Iuse the convenient notation a*P, and "P, as pre- 
viously, because it simplifies the work. See (27), (28), 5880. 
We may also rearrange (24) thus: 


U=[0(1 +8- B+... a Tal- a. .) 
Ci 6 - . . d T t..) | 
4 C; (o? — a4 +0°—... 4 6. 95 0 —...) -...]P. (25) 


Or 
Us [ (Gat cep) (Te -qf p) Ot e (26) 


or Ue (C+ a0, + 90 PO, .) ts 
+ (Ca - BC. 6, - go, +. D (27) 
of which the full expansion is | 
202 — u? wt — 2 we — u? 
U= e| P,— 2 Pa ＋ F 
. 
E e U 
wt — us 8 — u’ 20 — u? 
elg - a u —— P, + IS ——P,- 8 P, + ! 
4 ET i E aa o cx.» a wv 28) 


To be 1 15 with this is the solution 


Es ] = 
W= | (riat rip) + (ra- ir C+... P (2. 
which expands to 


u? + w? u5 + w? 
Wc. f (u +u) P,- 6 . 5 P,- 2 
+0, a N m Tu P. 1 LP, — 
6 
+ e 3 &e. (30) 
It is now obvious at a glance from the meaning of u and w 
that W vanishes initially. So, taking this form (80) as own 
eae it was not at the beginning), we can at once derive 
= BW. We can at any rate utilise this knowledge to derive 
DD 
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the similar solutions for U and W so that U,=0, without the 
troublesome work. Thus 


U=(C,+C,B+C,6? C, g +...) 
+ (C, - Cia + C i- Coa + . . ) 


1+ eh 
- = P (31) 


174 
makes U, =0. The corresponding W is ae or 


W= = (C, C + 0,8? + C OD 
4 (C, - Cia + 0,02 Cas 4...) Po, (82) 


Remember that a8=1 in these workings. The initial 
states are 
UO. Wo=2CI,(cx/r). (88) 
We have now completed the solution of the problem of the 
states of V and C resulting from any initial distributions which 
admit of expansion in Bessel integral functions. The frac- 
tional cases need not be entered into at present. 


Some Fundamental Examples. 


$409. Here are some ginis examples : 


U, —- 0, o=Jo(ox/v), (34) 
U=(u+wiP, - 2er ger, "m (85) 
aU = WP. M e P, (36) 
In a similar e we have 

Jo(ox/v), Wo- O. (87) 

3 tp 
U=P,- m PRU oe (88) 
W- (u4w)P,— Ot p, I FI p (89) 


oto 

In the latter case V, — LoC, initially; i.e, a momentary pure 

positive wave of the ferm J,(cx/v) gives rise to (88) (89). At 

timo t, Ve" = U + W, and LoCe” = U- W find VandC. In the 

former case the initial state was a pure negative wave, result- 
ing in (85) (86). 
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Again, we know that. 
=P, + re 


DEAS 40 
. (40) 


by (48), § 881. If we change c to oi, u becomes wi, 1 
becomes wi, and ww becomes — uw; 80 


eU = P, +i(u + w)P, - 


u " Py T P. (41) 


with argument zi, or o(z*/°—¢)*, Now interchange t and 
z/v, then we get | 


U = sin (o/) = (u- w)P, - 


T Dee (48) 


aU = W —eos (zo) =P,- . p. f. t 1 p. ., (48) 


2 4 
with argument 2 as usual. 

Here oz/v=u—w. We see that U, W forms a system of 
V, C subsiding according to e~f* without any shifting of the 
nodes. Of this an easier proof was given before, § 879; the 
present is an interesting way of exhibiting the independence 
of the expansions of sin (c) and cos(cz/r) of the time, 
although, of course, ¢ occurs in every term. 


The General Solution for any Initial State, and some 
Simple Examples. 


§ 410. Another way of getting solutions of the characteristic 
equation of V or C should not be passed over, having interest- 
ing connections with the preceding methods. . The charac- 
teristic of Ve being 


PAVA) = (p* - (Ve), (1) 
by (5), (6), J 378, we formerly used the form of solution 
Ve = eA + a*B, (2) 


where A and B are time funetions, and s is the operator 
v (pi—co?). But write (1) in the form 


(qM eenYe)epQe) ^ 9 


92 


t 
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and we see that another form of solution is 
Vert =cosh rt. A + snr $ B, (4) 


where A and B are now s functions, and 
y= (v? 27 ^y. (5) 


The form (4) is suitable for the derivation of the results due 
to given initial states. Thus, given that V = V, and C=C, at 
the moment t= O. These data serve to determine A and D, and 
therefore V and C, with the assistance of (5), (6), $878. The 
resulis are 


V= Hf (cosh +7 shin) vt. V,- Shin vt go (6) 
| V V 


Omen (cosh -Z shin) t. 0,- menen o}. (7) 
f y 


Notice that the second of these is derivable from the first 
by interchanging V and C, Vo and Co, R and K, L and S. If 
one solution has been worked out, another having a different 
physical meaning is immediately derivable by the interchanges 
mentioned. Also notice that the functions of vt are even 
functions; that is, by (5), they are functions of A. So the V 
due to V, is derivable by even differentiations with respect to æ, 
whilst the V due to C, is derivable by odd differentiations. 
We have here the means of constructing any numbor of 
solutions, provided V, and C, are given continuous functions 
of x, so that the operations can be carried out by ordinary 
rules. 

For example, if V, 2 Ar. Then A?z = O, so it is tho same as 
taking v=o. The result is 


Vase Me Ae = As e EIUS, (8) 


Here V subsides by leakage, but without change of type. 
The corresponding current is 


o- sA be hin ot = S [o Lem (9) 


The current is the same everywhere, and is negative, whethor 
æ be positive or negative. 
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Similarly, if C,=Bz, we obtain 


6- Dac, Veg (cme), (10) 
It is now V that is negative for any value of c. 

If we combine the two initial states, and make B= A/ Lu, 
then V,= LC, initially, a positive wave, and 


Z -Kt/3 , Ar /- R/. ZK. /s 
VS Ax e * are € ) (11) 


is the resulting V. When o=0, we reduce to 
V=InC = A(x — vt) P5, (12) 


representing & positive wave. 

Similarly, the results due to V,=Az?, Az3, &., may be 
developed. They are much more complicated. Passing on 
to a complete power series, the simplest is Vy» Ae. Here the 
potence of A is h, so the results are 


Vae- pi( cosh vt+ ~ shin vt ) Ae™, (18) 


LC = — Ae~ P'ghinyt Ae", (14) 


where v means the positive constant (k . on, by (5). 

More important than the last case is the simply periodic. 
If V, and C, are simply periodio functions of z, say of sinmz 
and cosma, the potence of A? is — m?, and (6), (T) represent 
the solutions éxplicitly, provided v has the constant value 
(o? mv). Or, if A = (ma- o2), which may be more con- 
venient, then 


V= e-r (eos + Sain) de. V, = MAC ot, (15) 


C= : af (cos — Zain) At. G,- x 8 v j| (16) 


are the simply periodic solutions. They may also be regarded 
as the general solutions, provided — A? = v?A? +o? defines A. 
~A curious case is 4=0, or m=o/v. This we had before, 
§ 879. There is no change of type as the time advances. 
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Conversion to Definite Integrals. Short Cut to Fourier's 
Theorem. 


§ 411. All the above solutions labour under the defect that 
they are not practical in this respect, that the initial states 
extend continuously over the whole range of x. Moreover, if 
Vo is represented by 2, 2°, 2°, &c., it increases infinitely as we 
pass away from the origin. Even V =e" becomes infinite on 
one side. And although the simply periodic solution has no 
infinities it does not vanish at infinity. A more practical sort 
of initial state would be V= Ae h, vanishing at infinity on 
both sides, and by an expedient admitting of concentration at 
the origin. But the working out of this case is rather elaborate, 

Now since (7), (8) are the general operational solutions they 
are true for any Vo and Co, discontinuous as well as continuous. 
It is by the consideration of states which are initially discon- 
tinuous that we should obtain practical solutions showing the 
genesis and progression of waves. So we have to find how to 
algebrise (7), (8) for discontinuous Voor, Co. There are two ways. 
One is to convert the general solutions to Fourier integrals, and 
then evaluate them. The other way is to find a transformation of 
the general operational solutions which will allow of their ditect 
algebrisation. The direct way was the first way I attacked 
this problem. My second way was a similar process applied 
to an impressed force. The third way was the indireet pre 
cess of going vid Fourier integrals, sorroporsting the results 
got by the previous ways. 

Here first do the integrals, to get it over. It is readily. 
proved in works on plane trigonometry that 

4 Brr 5rx ). 


4X 12 sin ^ 4 4 sin sin 2 4... 
T 


l l i (17) 


being +1 when « is between O and I and -1 when between G 
and J. Bo there is a jump at the origin. This is important. 
Make “ infinite. Denote the coefficient of z in any sine term 
by m, then the step dm is 21 /, so (17) is converted to 


£1-2 | E (18) 


being +1 when zis + and -1 when zis -. The jump is 2 
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at the origin. Next differentiate to z. The result is (dividing 
by 2), | i | 
11 i cos mz dm, (19) 
TJ 0 
i.e., an impulsive function of total 1, condensed at the origin. 
This is the effective meaning for physical purposes. 80 


s Í. p m(x — y)dm, (20) 


represents Zero, 8 at 2 = y, where the total is F % dy. 
Finally, 


(2) - 1f Aan f "eos m(z - y)dm, (21) 


by integrating (20) from y= — to +œ. 

The above is a short eut to Fourier's theorem. But it is 
(19) or (20) we want here. Go back to (6), (7), and let the 
initial state be Vol at the point z—y. Then 


V eec (pa „ vt V, CE 


In this form the y operator can act on the discontinuous 
operand by direct differentiations applied to the cosine funo- 
tion. The potence of A? is — m, and the result is 


Vee (p4.c) — 5 8 (28) 
| 0 


cos m(x — y)dm. (22) 


The corresponding C is 


C= e pt Vo nai m sin Àt 
L à 


by doing the same work for the part of (7) depending on Vo. 
These being the V and C arising from V,dy at the point y — v, 
integration from y= — « to + œ will give V and C due to any 
initial distributions V,, C, So the general solutions (6), (7) 
are equivalently expressed by 


- pte ( n A)shinvt 
y-— ,. e-. onm (2 - nay, (26) 


gin m (a — y) dm, (24) 


t 
€ et [e - 00 — Leon be- —y) dm dy, (26) 


where v = (o? — m? ere), and V, C, are expressed as functions of y. 
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The Space Integrals of V and C, due to Elements at 
the Origin. | 

§ 412. We can evaluate these integrals in any case in which 
V and C have been determined, say by the operational solu- 
tions (6), (7). For example, we know the results due to 
V= constant, or v, , &c. But these special evaluations do 
not help us to evaluate for a discontinuity. Say V, is con- 
stant on the left, and zero on the right side of the origin. 
The full realisation then depends upon evaluating this integral, 
which is the fundamental one, 

„ 2 sin At, 

s ur cos mz dm, | (277) 
where À = (mer? — o2). When this is done we can easily derive 
the V and C due to elements of V, and C, anywhere. Before 
solving (27), however, and without knowing the result, we 
can get some information out of (28), (24). | 

Thus, let us find the space-integral of V due to V,dy at the 
origin. We have 
ME | cos mx (cosh +7 shin) vt.dm, (28) 
Valy mjo. > v 
and therefore | 


"Vdz — pt po a 
. E d J RUE (cosh re shin ) vt. dm. (29) 
mT 0 Uè v ' 


This can be evaluated when z=œ. Look back to equation 
(18). When z is made infinitely great, the effective meaning 
is that the 1 is concentrated at the origin of m. It is the only 
place where the infinitely rapid oscillations do not effectively 
cancel. 80 put m=O in the t function. We make vec, 
and get - | 


=É t. 1,-Kt/8 | E" 
V. ＋ 20 4e S, (80) 


That is, a charge initially at one spot subsides in amount 
according to e K /, however it may be redistributed, which we 
are not supposed to know. The 4 factor shows that half the 
charge only goes to the right. 

Exactly similarly, if the initial state is Cd, we have 


fe eS et ge- Rl. 631) 
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That the total charge subsides according to e Ks, and the 
total momentum according to e- R/, may be proved in an 
elementary manner through the properties of the distortion- 
less circuit. 

Since there is no V beyond = vt, we may give v in (29) 
any value exceeding vt, and still have the result (30), and 
therefore 


_2 e 2 sin sin m2 (och +2 7 shin) vt. dm, (82) 


if x vt. But if 2 is less than vt, the value of this integral is 
a function of x in general. Except when z is just under vt. 
We then exclude the head of the disturbance, namely, the 
wave going to the right, of amount iV,dyc-?', Deduct 


this from | vdr in (80), therefore. This means that the 


0 
value of the right member of (82) is et- 1, when z is just 
under vt. When z is actually vt, take the mean, say 
- . See (41), (42), § 998, for another arrival at these 


results. 
The Time Integral of C, due to Elements at the Origin. 


8413. Next we may find the time- integral of C at any point. 
First, we may prove by ordinary integrations that 


t t sin At - pt COS At + (p/A) sin At 
pen dt= P ; 38 
f: X dt E Hn RR) : ( 2, 


fe -pt tes At — ; sin Abas 


» pt. — 2b cos At + (mtv + Qbo)A—8in — 94 
[^ v(m + RE) 0 (34) 


where b=K/2S. Therefore, if initially we have Vody and 
C,dy at the origin, we obtain, by (24) for the result due to Vo, 
and by the companion to (28) for the result due to Co, 


a *KS8-!LO, cos mz + V,m sin mz d 35 
f pum (005 Len + Kit) S (35) 


This is a well-known form of integral. It makes 


| ` Cat = Lo H) + ASV, | mn, (36) 
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showing separately how much is due to V, and how much to 
Co. The latter vanishes when there is no leakage, and which 
is more striking, increases indefinitely with K at the origin; 
whereas the former is greatest when K = O, and least (zero) when 
K = 0. 

If Vo- L Co, so that we start with a positive wave to the 
right and Q=SV,dy is the _ charge, then the last 
formula makes 


f ou iofi dt eem (87) 


All the charge goes to the right when L/R = K /, and never 
returns. But we get only 10 when there is no leakage 
Though all of Q goes to the right at first, 30 comes back 
again. It is the resistance that causes this. When K/S 
exceeds R/L, the time integral of the current exceeds Q. 
This is abnormal, because R/L is always greater than K/S 
practically. But in the application to electromagnetis waves 
in general, both cases may have te be considered. 


Evaluation: of the Fundamental Integral. 


$414. Next, we have to evaluate the integral u, equation. 
27), before progress can be made to complete knowledge by 
the Fourier integral method. -We may expand the function 
(sin At) / Xin a series in various ways. For example, the 
expansion (166), 8375, may be employed, with special 
meanings of the symbols, to find t/v, and e "'/v, and there- 
fore (sin At)/À. We may then, if we can, effect the integration 
concerned in w term by term. Or other expansions may be 
employed in the same manner. But such work is very com- 
plicated, and, without guidance, might not be satisfactory. 
There is, however, & short cut whereby the complications due 
to using a full algebraical expansion of (sin At) / A may be 
avoided. 

Thus, A is a function of o°. So, by Taylor's Theorem, 


4 
f(o*) = f(0) + 0970) + 5/"(0) 9... . (88) 
But it may easily be proved by differentiating % that 
d e sdi et 


Ay y a 
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t t 
Therefore . c J ja. (40) 


The operators d/do* and 1p^t are therefore equivalent, and we 
may employ the changed operator to obtain the expansion 
of etiv by integrations to t instead of differentiations to o°. 
The same is true of the function A7!sinAt. Thus, 


1 —1,M2 1 ` 
sin At =(1+40 ptt OO mp7 t) 1 (41) 
A 2 mv 

because e= O reduces A to mv. Or, to avoid misunderstanding 
of the meaning of »^!t, ö 


PED ft ai 1292 ft t ai : 
e 4 jot fy Senne n+ SY 4e 
A 7 o nw 2 Jo o nw 

4... (42) 


That this gives a correct expansion of the function concerned 
may be verified by comparison with the formula (166), $975, 

already referred to. The process here indicated, in fact, pro- 
vides an alternative method of finding the expansion of % , 

and the connected functions. But the point at present is not 
to employ the developed expansion, but the operator which 
develops if out of (sin mvt)/mv. Thus, by (27) and (41), 


2,,—1,2 oo : : 
u= ( + 20% tt Gor") + — A J cos m — m, (48) 
' ü TJ 0 mv 


by shifting the operator outside the sign of integration to m. 
Now, since 
cos mx sin mvt = sin m(vt +x) + à I sin vt — 2), 
we can see, by comparison with (18) bore that the value of 
the integral in the last equation multiplied by 2/z is v? when 
vt , and zero when vt<z. Therefore 


la42,— 
— 0 o- GOP 5...) (0 or 1). (44) 
v 2 : 


That the operand is 0 when t< z/v has the result that if we use 
the operand 1 only, the limits of integration must be from 2/v 
to t instead of from O to . So. 


1 t (F t t 
41 tae + (22) [ auf tlt tink, (45) 
v 40 2 4 / v * 
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The first term in the brackets is 1; the second is 


icr, dio e); (46) 
the third is | 


10 ) J. (éd t ea; (47) 
the fourth 
iG » (8 — 1 / dt J, ; (49 (F-): (48) 
OVI a j 
and so on, Z process being to multiply any term by t and 


then integrate to obtain the next term. We can see at a 
glance now what the complete formula is. It is 
oe dm == Lee -zj)). (49) 


— 


um =| cos we 
T. 


provided ¢>z/v. And u = O, if t<2/v. 

Compare with (33), § 898, where this result was arrived at 
in another way. Having got it out of the Fourier integral, 
we can now if we like proceed to obtain the formulæ for the 
waves of V and C due to V,dy and C;dy. They agree fully 
with the previous results, as in $ 971, for instance, and so need 
not be repeated here. 


Generalisation of the Integral. Both kinds of Bessel 
Functions. 


§ 415. The following generalisation of the result is of 
importance in some other electromagnetic problems, and may 
therefore be conveniently put here for future reference. 
Using the notation for Bessel functions explained towards 
the end of the last e we have 


T (f+ * 


da Gà] II 2 Me cos nv (rt N. dA, (51) 

(r? + A5 
provided n/v > m. "A first of these is equivalent to (49). 
The second is its companion, concerning the other Bessel 
function. But if n/v < m, then the value of the integral in 
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(50) is zero instead of Jo (..); and instead of Gp(...) 
on the left side of (51) we must write 
Kf (m? 12 / 2) 7]. (52) 
Also, whether m be greater or less than n/v, we have this 
result :— 
KAI (m? + p?jc?))r] sin nt 
E Cos mÀ sin n [t vf (53) 
Tj —« (r? + N 2) | 
This formula includes the preceding. [Here p is the time 
differentiator as usual, and the special BOE results depend 
upon (56), § 842]. 


The C due to initial V,. Operational Method, and 
Modification. 


$416. Returning to the investigation in S 414, there are 
some things about it worth attention in view of understanding 
the inner workings of the mechanism of analysis. We con- 
verted the original operational solution to a Fourier integral 
because we assumed that we did not see how to algebrise it 
directly. But then again, not seeing how to evaluate the 
integral simply by commonly-employed orthodox methods, we 
employed an operational process to avoid the complication of 
a full development of the functions concerned. Now, con- 
sideration will show that the Fouricr integral plays an un- 
necessary part in the work. It may be skipped over without 
any loss. On the other hand, there will be a gain in simplicity 
by making the whole of the work operational. 

Thus, given initially V= Vo constant on the left sido, and 
zero on the right side of the origin, the current that results, 
by (7), is 7 

o- Vrt 5 m: ta 
because ANa here. Now use the operational expan- 
sion (41), or, which is the same, 


(54) 


shin vt _ cop shin vta (55) 
v vA 
Then we get 


ee be shin rts . 1. (56) 


vac 
C= Lo 
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Now ewa! is 1 from «= vt to œ, and e! is 1 from 
æ= + vito o, by Taylor's theorem, $276. 80 their differen 
represents 1 from z= vt to ut. Therefore 54 


Voe bt 2 N 
C- IIIa. (57) 


where the 1 means a function of x existent between the limits 
indicated. Now the limits for the time integration are O and t 
as usual, but singe the operand is O when z vt or < — vt, the 
effective limits are z/v and t on the right side of the origin, 
and v and t on the left side. The rest of the work is as 
in § 414, for the right side, making 


«Pt 
o- bse en, (58) 


as before found, § 867. It is true on both sides of the origin. 
It will be observed that the only troublesome part of this 

investigation is the initial recognition of the expansion (55), 

Granting that, the rest is plain enough. | 

The result (58) suggests a modification which did not pre- 

sent itself naturally previously. If two operators are strictly 

identical, however different in appearance, one may be sub- 


' stituted for the other in general, perhaps universally, if 


worked rightly. But the substitution may also be made 
when the operators are not identical, if their effects are the 
game under the circumstances considered. Thus, as above, 
9 shin vt^.1 means 1 between x= vt and —vt. The original 
operand 1 is a positively existent function of z, and the 
operator turns it to a function of & and t. (They are not 
functions at all in the limited sense of function theorists, but 
that does not matter. Physics is above mathematies, and the 
slave must be trained. to work to suit the master’s con- 
venience.) Now compare it with i, where D means 
the 12 differentiator. The 1 is now a positively existent 
function of t, and the operator destroys the part between 
6 O and / '. The resulting function is therefore 1 provided 
£ is greater than 2/5. So it is the same function of æ andt 
as before. Instead of (56), therefore, we may write 


o- atr eem, (59) 
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The significance of the change will now appear. For since 
D = it~'p, therefore 
D~ = 2»-t, 


and (59) is the same as 
— — 
C- ue = D . (2/)D] (60) 


There is now only one differentiator in question, and the 
corresponding variable does not appear in the operators. They 
may therefore be interchanged, making 


C= Yi leb de^, 665) 


Now we know that 
dc D^, LT (or), (62) 


as in (19), § 877. Or we may verify (62) on the spot. Then 
the other operator in (61) turns (^to ¢ — a?/v’, and brings us to 
the result (58) again. It is not necessary to interchange the 
operators as above done; but it has the result of considerably 
simplifying the work. We could not interchange in the form 
(56), because the variable t is present in the second operator, 
and is acted upon by the e differentiator in 
the first. 


The V due to initial V, 


$417. The corresponding treatment of the V due to initial 
V, is more difficult. We have, by (6) 


Ve Viet (per) W, (68) 


if initially V = V,, constant on the +side of the origin. Now 
use (55). We ean 


yu’ 


— 0 ro) e KU UC LL | (6 4) 
where the x stands for A7!1l. It is only positively existent. 


Or, V= Ve ip + G - h [r-vt]- [z- vt], (65) 
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where the functions in the []'s are only positively existent. 
That is, when x is less than - vt, (v being on the negative side), 
the operand is zero, and V is zero. And when æ between 
-vt and +vt, the operand is 2+vt. Finally, when æ is 
greater than vt, the operand is 2vt. This triple function of 
z and t is fully represented eitherin (64) or in (65) under the 
limitation to positivity mentioned. 

Now, when x is greater than wf, we know the result by 
elementary reasoning. The disturbance has not reached z, 
so V there is the original V, attenuated by the leakance. It 
is V=V,e-K/3, We should verify this. The operand is 
2vt, and | 


2 
4 l)e Ce dots ; gg =o shinat. (66) 
This makes 
E 


V = Voee 5. +0) 


which is the required result. 

But when z lies between 4 vt, and the operand is 2+ vt, 
the work is considerably complicated. We found before, by 
another method, that an infinite series, of Bessel functions 
was needed. When z is +, or in the region of Vo, as the 
time goes from 0 to t, thé operand is 2vt from t 2 O to x/v, and 
is then v + vt from f= to the full t. When x is —, the 
operand is 0 until the time reaches - v/v, and is then z4- vt 
till the full t is reached. It is not necessary to do both sides. 
The sidé away from V,, the negative side here, is the easier to 
manage. We have to find U, given by 

U =(1+ 40?p t+...) (x+ vt), (68) 
the limits in the integrations being - v/v and t. The beginning 
of the resulting series going only as far as p-, is 


M AME 
, Go = { PE (“- 70 27 N. TX (#42) 
2-60) e 


This is horrid, and need not be pursued further, although 
doubtless, by extension and proper arrangement, it can be 


= Vetter, (67) 
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more conveniently exhibited. If the initial V, is on the left 
side, the corresponding U on the right side is obtained by 
changing the sign of z. 

We have already found a concise and convenient way of 
developing the C wave when the V wave is known, and con- 
versely, $$ 382, 386. In the present case we have (58) for 
the C wave, and therefore 


` VaVe” A I,(2), (70) 


for the V wave. For distinctness let V, be on the negative 
side, then we calculate V on the positive side, so as not to be 
troubled with the subsiding Vo. Now use the a, 8 differentia- 
lors, and we have 


ptc 172 g) l+a 


= 77157 D C) 1 
| ra Z 5) l-a | i, 
as explained in § 882. This makes | 
V=4V 7 (1 + 2a + 200 4+ ...)P,(2) (72) 
= Ye (Pot 9uP, + 20 at — 0. ! (78) 


See also 8 981. The investigations are practically the same 
on the right side of the origin ; but on the left side there is a 
distinction. If the source is an impressed force at the origin, 
then C at æ and at -x are identical, whilst V at — is the 
negative of V at x, assuming that æ is positive. But when 
the source is the distribution V, above assumed, then we must 
add on V,e- E*5 to the negative of the V in (78) to obtain v 
at —2. 


Final Inv Dunn of the V and C due to initial 
V, and C, 


§ 418. We now come to the very last way I shall give of 
algebrising the operational solutions|for initial states. It has 
some historical interest, and had especial value in being the 
first way in which I was able to obtain full mathematical 
confirmation of the results relating to the generation of posi- 
tive and negative tails obtained by a consideration of the distor- 


tionless circuit. 
EB. 
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„For :^»lieitness, say that V= V, initially, without any C. 
Then, by (6), (7), the résultmg states of V and O are 


Tae (p Lo) Hinze — Y. i (14) 
O= -ø shin vt " 2 | 
= == € EP * o : (75) 


Now in the distortionless case ef reduces to <A, which is 
merely a translational operator, and enables the algebrisation 
to be immediately effected, But since when there is distortion 
the property of propagation of elementary disturbances at speed 
v remains true, if we express ve. in the form e.), 
then we separate the distortion from the translation. Whether 
this is useful depends upon the form assumed by /f(vA). If 
Fd) Vo can be algebrised, then the work is done. 

The required expansion may be effected by 8 875, equation 
(166). Turn y to t, s? to o:, and p to vA. 

The result is 


et aa 425, (= 27 1 87. 
— WE lll 6 
7 a "(S)a* )8 B . um 


where s=o/vA, and the r’s are functions of (vA) 1, thus, 


] 3 8 

n=l- n=l- yat ua &c., (77) 

as described in § 875, only with yp there changed to vtA here. 

Since changing the sign of t gives us e /, it is clear that 

. the solutions (74), (75) are expanded as required, and since 

f(v^) contains A inversely in s and in the r's, the expansion is 
suitable for the treatment of discontinuities. 

In the practical execution it is perhaps as well, or better, 

to rearrange (76) in powers of (rA). This. is to be done by 
inspection of the r functions. The result is 


et ert A 
y = il "tr hr rues], (78) 


where the g's are time functions, namely 


i 1 . 1,0)? Bot 038 
f 37^ f à + 2.4 Is F + 9.4.6’ (79) 
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being the same as in §376, equation (179), iets they turned 
up in another way. The next three are 


_3_ ot? | g^t* 250 5 o*t3 " oth 
^^g 8 Zi6g 8 16 43246 24.8.10 
5 15 0 9 ott 0506 
9% 6 16 44 2 2468 248851012 CO 


Similarly we can develop (p+c)e*/v, either by differen- 
tiating (78), or by using the A series in 5875. We get 
t 
(pe). = NL e f, etf, K K . (81) 


where the f’s are also time functions, of which the first six are 


-14% “a(t D - 30 n PAL 2) 
f h * hec P IS eee 
Sat ot 
88 ta 943 * 


8/. ot ET "E 
„ 1+ (1 
fs at 1679 24 8 2406 T 100 
751605 5 Fe 05145 ( E 
424.60 o 2481001 (82) 


By changing the sign of c, and also that of t, we get 


‘eat 
(p-o) =< "^ (1— sf, +88f,— sf, +...)5 (83) 
and so, by taking half the sum of (81) and (83), (74) becomes 
expanded. 
Our original equations (74), (75) are therefore brought to 
the forms 
Vige Pt tA (1 4 sf, +f SX, +...) Vo 
theme A (1 — af, S- S84...) Vo, (84) 
LoC = = e PttA(1 8. T5694 $9, +...) Vo; 
PCT MAC] sgt Sn sigyt...)Vo — (85) 


The only operations to be performed now, except the trans- 
lations to right and left respectively, are the integrations sV,, 
Vo, &0. Suppose, for example, V, is constant, but exists 
only from the point y to +a, and we want V outside the V, 

EES 


+ ie 
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region. Then the second line in (84) is zero, because V, is 

Zero; and in the first line, A7*V, is V,(z - ) /n, when zy; 

and zero on the other side. That is, all these integrals exist 

from y to o. Then ¢”4 turns x to z-- vt, and makes (84) 

become +f "n 

V=} V m + (7h) Ja (Sh) 2 |, 86 

i -fi 2 8 (86) 

where y=xz+vt-y. Here y, must be positive. If it bo 
negative, V is zero. This diagram will illustrate :— 


The dotted line shows the beginning of the V wave before it 
has attenuated much at its front, without any allowanco for 
the attenuation of Vo, if there be any. The curve of V is not 
a straight line, as mistakenly represented. But later dia- 


grams will show the approximate shape under different 
circumstances. 


Similarly, the other formula (85) makes 
LeC= - je- A ey ar) 78 H (87) 


It gives the current between the os ee and y — vt. 
It is pretty easy to calculate these formuls when t is not too 
big. In fact, to show how the wave begins, they are easier 
than the corresponding Bessel formule. 

If the initial V, is on the. left side of the origin, that is, 


from — œ to 2 2 0, ‘then the proper change in meaning of 
y, makes 


Ve ei- (1- 99 1-2) to | (88) 


express V at z on the positive side, from z—0 to vt; beyond 
which, V is zero. And the corresponding C is e by 


to - vcr [ 1t (1-2) 5 154 9 (1) K | e» 
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To obtain the formula for the O due to C, change the sign. 
of o in (88), explicit and in the 7s, of course also writing C 
and Co instead of V und Vo. To obtain the formula for the V 
due to Co, change LC to SvV, and V, to Co, in (89), without 
other change, because reversing the sign of o leaves ctg, &c., 
the same. 

Comparing different ways of working, we may collect some 
of the results thus :— 


ETC SET 2 e- zv (p - 02) | 
(* +02)! vôl = (pi - 02)! pl (90) 


NI Lus (p c S4) 
-— CU oet Thole a} (91) 


25 „ein M e?) on ! 


Hes 0 ＋. n(1- 5 (93) 


There are several other forms, but these are the principal. 
There are also combination formula, when there is initially 
existent both V, and C,; for example, to show how an initial 
pure wave Grati its tail behind. But they do not involve fresh 
investigation, and as space is running short, I now bring the 
development of these formule to a-conclusion. I have gone 
over pretty well all the ground. Another way of attacking 
the mathematics of the subject will be found in Webster's 
lately published ** Electricity and Magnetism,” § 255, due to 
Boussinesq, and methods by Poincaré and Picard are also 
referred to there.. In these the reader may revel if he wants 
more. I have had enough of it for the present. Naturally, 
I prefer my own ways, because I can understand them better. 
And best of all I like the distortionless circuit, because every- 
thing essential to a general understanding can be fcreseen by 
its means without any of the complicated mathematics, which 
however is of course necessary to complete the matter, and 
permit particular people to admit the truth of the conclusions, 
and to allow of close calculations being made if desired ( El. 
Pa.,“ Vol. 2, pp. 119 to 155, and pp. 981, 427, 475. &c.). 
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Undistorted Waves without and with attenuation. 


g 419. Having in Chap. IV., Vol. I., described pretty fully 
the meaning of the theory, in its application to conducting 
circuits as well as to plane waves in a uniform medium with 
two conductivities, it is unnecessary to repeat the information. 
here. What follows is supplementary, particularly for the 
assistance of those readers who may desire to go into numerical 
detail, and draw the curves according to the preceding 
formule. 

First take the case of no resistance and no leakage. 
Represent V by the ordinate erected on the base line which 
stands for the circuit. Then let there be two equal waves 
‘travelling towards one another. The one on the lefi is the 
positive wave. Init V=LrC. On the right is the negative 
wave, in which V= -L:C. This being the state at a certain 
moment, the subsequent history is got by moving the positive 
wave to the right and the negative to the left, at the same, 


speed v. When they overlap the real V and C are got by 
superposition. It follows that when they coincide in position 
there is no.C, whilst V is doubled. After that the negative 
wave emerges on the left, and the positive on the right. 

This also showa how an initial state of transverse voltage. 
only, without magnetic force, behaves. Say it is 2V, as in 
the middle. ‘Then it splits immediately into the positive and 
negative waves, not as shown in the diagram, but as they 
would be after emerging from coincidence. Similarly as 
regards an initial state of current only. Say itis 20. Then 
it splits into a positive wave in which V = LC going to the 
right, and a negative wave in which — V = L:C going to the left. 

After this rudimentary preliminary, pass to the distortion- 
less circui& with resistance. Besides the undistorted trans- 
mission as above, there is now attenuation in transit. The 
time factor of attenuation is en. The curve of attenuation 
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i ardt 


along the circuit is therefore y — «-7*!*, Draw it, and then 
let an elementary plane wave slide along it at Speed v, and 


it will correctly represent the transit of the wave as medified —— 


by the resistance and the leakage. 
All the elements of a given arbitrary wave, 5 a positive 
wave, travel at the same speed, and attenuate at the same rate. 


To illustrate, if A, B shows the curve of voltage at a certain 
moment, then a, b will show what it becomes a little later, the 
time. interval being the distance Aa (or Bb) divided by r. 
Similarly a circle will shrink to an ellipse. Note that this 
shrinkage does not count as distortion at all. The variations 
of voltage (and of current, since V = LvOC) as the wave passes 
any point 2, are identically repeated when it passes y further 
on, only reduced in size. If the voltage is impressed at the 
left end, according to f(t), then it makes At- z/c) x e- R/L. 
at any later point 2. 

Now consider the initial state V=2V, constant on the left 
side and zero on the right side of the origin, without any C. 


2 Vo 


pun 


Fic. 2 


What results is to be found by dividing the initial state into 
two equal parts, one with positive current, making Vo- L Co, 
the other with equal negative current making V, = — LC, 
and then moving the first to the right and the second to the 
left, at speed v. In the figure, the upper dotted line shows the 
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initial state, and the lower dotted line what it attenuates to at 
the later time making e-E'/5—2. The shaded region shows 
the electromagnetic wave V= LC spreading both ways. The 
dotted part of the curve of voltage has no magnetic force 
associated with it. The voltage is there attenuating by leak- 
age only, but at the same rate as the V and C in the wave. 


Effects of Resistance and Leakance on an Initial State of 
Constant V, on one side of the Origin. 


§ 420. Next suppose R/L to be increased a little, K/S remain- 
ing the same. Then p, or R/2L + K/28, is made greater than 
K/S. New €- Pt is the wave attenuator, and eK /s the leakage 
attenuator. It follows that, with the same initial circum- 
stances as in the last case, the attenuation at the wave front 
is greater than at the origin of the wave. So, instead of the 


2 Vo 


| 
i 
vo d 


horizontal straight line of V in the last case, the curve of V 
must fall to the right and rise behind. The thick line shows 
the curve of voltage at the moment making e Ef /s = 2, and 
et .=. At the origin, V at every moment is equal to half 
the V behind the wave; at the particular moment in question 
this is 3 Vo, and there is additional attenuation along the wave 
to the right, making V at the front be 4V,. The general 
characteristic as the wave spreads and V attenuates all over 
is the greater attenuation at the wave front than at the origin. 

The case is quite altered if, instead of increasing R/L, we 
reduce it, taking the distortionless case as initial standard. 
For we shall now make p less than K/S. The remarkable 
result: is that the attenuation at the forward wave front, and 
in the forward wave generally, is less than at the origin, and 
in the region behind the wave occupied by V without any.C. 
In the diagram, Fig. 4, the same attenuation by leakage alone 
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is shown, and the same value at the origin, but at the forward 
wave front V is 5 Vo. 


Next pass to the two extremes partially indicated, One 
is K=0, the other R=0. If K=0, we have p=R/2L=0 
as well With the same initial state there is no attenua- 
tion behind the wave region, and the voltage at the origin 


2Vo 


—— —— ——— 


4 
t 
r 
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i 
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remains steadily at V= Vo. In the case illustrated, the 
value of «7% is 3, and the thick line shows the curve of voltage. 
The corstancy of V at the origin enables us to regard the 
wave proceeding to the right as being impressed by a steady 
voltage Vo. 


Fic. 6. 


At the other extreme we have R= O, p=K/2S = -o; thatis, 
there is attenuation by leakage only, and o is negative. Two 
moments of time after the first moment are considered, and the 


r1 
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corresponding two stages of the voltage curve are shown. When : 
2V, has fallen to $V,, the voltage at the origin is $V,, and at 
the forward wave front 2V,. And at the later moment, when this 
wave front has gone.twice* as far, the initial 2V, has attenuated 

to 2V,, and at the origin we have 3 Vo, and at the forward wave. 
front 1V,. On the left side of the origin V has become. 
negative in a portion of the wave. The ultimate limit of this 
is easily seen; the place of zero voltage moves towards the 
origin as the wave spreads and attenuates. 


Division of Oharge Initially at the Origin into Two Waves 
with Positive or Negative Oharge between them. 


§ 421. From the previous curves may readily be derived those 
representing how a charge initially confined to a limited region 
splits and spreads, For if upon the state V = V, from z = — oo 
to O, we superimpose the state V= — V, iu O tor= +a, 
the resultant is simply Vo between «=O and a. So shift the 
curve of V arising from the full-- V,, through the distance a 
to the right, and take the difference of the new and old curve 
to represent the V arising from V, in the length a. It may be 
any length. If chosen infinitesimal the result will show how 
a point charge splits and spreads. But then the curve requires 
magnification. On the other hand, if a be chosen large, we 


do not get clear representation of the waves, owing to over. : 
lapping. So take « of a moderate size, as in Fig. 7. This 
is the case of no leakage. The difference of the two curves 
shows. what we want. Bringing it down to the base line, 
Fig. 8 arises. It shows the two waves running away from 
one another. They are not quite pure waves, because they are. 


* This is wrong. Not twice, but 277 times as far. Enlarge the time 
scale to suit in the second curve. l 
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of finite depth. Between theni is the diffused electrification 

cast behind by the two heads as they travel; that is, it is the 
double tail formed by the superposition of the tails of the two 
waves. The complete area of two heads and the double tail 
is the same as the area of the original rectangle, shown dotted. 
At any rate, it ought to be so, and by the look of it, is not 


far wrong. As the heads attenuate to zero, the curve of V 
approximates towards the curve of diffusion in Fourier’s theory. 

When o is negative, the intermediate V is negative instead 
of positive. In Fig. 9 the case R=0 is illustrated, or 
c= - K/2S= -p. The moment of time is such that ot = - 1. 
I have roughly calculated that the value of €^ being 3678, 


the amount of electrification in each of the two heads is about: 
184 Q, and in the complete tail —:116 Q, if Q is the amount 
originally given. The electrification has therefore decreased 
from Q to (368 116) Q or 252 Q. This calculation is done 
for an initial condensed charge, but will not be greatly wrong 
under the circumstances. 

So far relating to the V-waves arising from initial V,, the 
C-waves due to initial C, may be readily deduced. In brief, 
the C due to C, is the same function as the V due to V, with 
the sign of o changed. This means that if a first case con- 
cerned a given R and K, and a second one is made by inter- 
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changing their values, then V/V, in the first case is the same 
as C/C, in the second, if the distributions V, and C, are similan 
and equal. 

So the V/V, curve in Fig. 8, where R is in excess, or c is 
positive, also represents the C/C, curve when K is in excess, 
making o negative. Similarly Fig. 4 shows the C/C, curve 
when R is in excess, And Fig. 8 shows the C/C, curve arising 
from a central distribution of C,, when R is zero ( negative), 
with persistence of momentum now instead of electrification, 
whilst Fig. 9 shows the corresponding C/C, curve when o is 
positive. 

We may make similar interchanges of L and S. The e ^t 
factor remains the same when R/L and K/S are transposed, 
whereas c is reversed. 


The Current due to Initial Charge on one side of the 
Origin. 
§ 422. There remain for consideration the curves of C due to 


V, and of V dueto C,. These are alike. Not only that, but 
they are similar when o is positive or equally negative. The 


Fra. 10. 


general type is shown in Fig. 10. Let initially there be 2V, 
on the left side of the T Then 


o- I- 


is the formula for C. Here p=0 (ITK / Sc), so, taking c 
positive, we require to give p a greater value, unless K is zero. 
Say ot =I, then e ^! must not be greater than e. So 3 is a 
‘good value to take, and in the figure are shown the curves of 
C when ct —1 and 2, the corresponding ve of e ff being 
jsndj. The voltage at the origin is Vo. 
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From these curves, by taking differences as before, we can 
derive the curves showing the current due to initial V, through 
a certain distance. Two stages are shown in Fig. 11. The 
crrrent is positive in the wave going to the right, and negative 


Fic. 11. 


in the one going to the left, and the diffused current between 
them is positive and negative also. The positive wave appears 
to have a positive tail; the negative a negative tail. This 
appears anomalous, but it is a mixed up case. It is the nega- 
tive part of the intermediate current that represents (in a 
great measure) the tail of the positive wave, whilst the posi- 
tive part represents that of the negative wave, as will be more 
plainly seen presently. | | 


The After-effects of an Initially Pure Wave. Positive and 
Negative Tails. 


§ 423. To obtain the formule showing the tail cast behind 
by an initially pure wave in which V,=LvC,, we have merely 
to add together the V resulting from V, to that resulting from 
- LoC, to find the V due to both, and similarly as regards the 
C due to. both causes. The expansions in powers of (1 — z/vt) 
&re convenient for immediate rough numerical calculation. 
But the following Fig. 12 has been obtained by an entirely 
different process, namely, by making numerical interchanges. It 
would take up too much of the rapidly-decreasing space remain. 
ing in this volume to enter into detail concerning this method. 
The reader who will study the short account given elsewhere 
(% Elec. Pa.,“ Vol. II., p. 818), and will take it in, will easily 
be able to construct tail curves, as well as a variety of others. 
The results are rough, but show all the main characteristics 
in size and shape. In this method you go behind the scenes, 
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as it were, and see the inner workings. of the formule when 
time and space vary. Both the voltage and the current eurves 
are obtained from the same series of numbers. 

‘ Supposing there is initially a pure wave of small depth at 
| the place O, advancing to the right, Fig. 12 shows the tail of 
V when there is no leakage, at moments f= J, 1, 2, and 3 
later, the unit of time being arbitrary here. The remains of 
the head are shown for the times t=2 and 8, on the right 
side, but no heads are shown previously, because they would 
‘be too big to get into the diagram without increasing its 
vertical dimensions inconveniently. The vertical lines at 
0, and at 3, 1 on the right merely indicate the position of 
the middle of the head ; on the other hand, its depth as well 
as height are shown at 2 and 3. 

There are signs of the maximum having been reached in 
the curve 1. In the later curve 2 nearly all the electrifice- ! 


tion is in the tail, and the maximum is & long way from the 
head. In the later curve 8 the head does not count for much, 
the maximum has moved back a little, the curve has become 
more symmetrical with respect to the middle point, and the 
change of curvature shows itself markedly on the left side, and 
perhaps a little on the right side as well. Later on, when the 
head disappears, the tail (widely spread) continues to tend to 
become symmetrical with respect to O. 

In the next diagram, Fig. 13, is represented the develop- 
ment of the tail of current, on the same scale, and at the same 
moments of time. The heads 2 and 3 are shown the same as 
in Fig. 12. This means that the curve is that of LvC, not C. 
The heads for. t- O, 4, and 1 are left out as before. At first 
the tail is entirely negative, thickest at the tip, and decreases 
towards the head. Note in passing that the sloping lines at 
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the tips in Figs. 12 and 18 are merely consequences cf the 
finite depth chosen for the head, which causes overlapping. 
These sloping lines are vertical when the head is of infinites. 
imal thickness. Going further, at the moment t-1, the 
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negativity of the tail has nearly ceased at its junction with 
the head. At the moment ¢=2, it is positive next the head, 
and a long way behind. Remember that the head is greatly 
reduced from the original head at O. At the moment t—8, 
further progress has been made towards symmeiry, and the 
positive part of the tail has a maximum. After that, there is 
a continuation of the progress towards symmetry.* 


Figs. 1 to 13 described in terms of Electromagnetic Waves 
. in a doubly Conducting Medium. 


$424. In the preceding, nearly all equations and results 
have been expressed in terms of V and C (voltage and current), 
instead of E and H (the electric and magnetic fo:ces). The 
main reason for this is on account of the direct application that 
can be made to telegraphic, telephonic and Hertzian waves 
along wires. But for plane electromagnetic waves in general 
in a conducting medium, it is, of course, more natural to 
consider E and H, and think of what goes on within and along 


* I am unable to explain by my theory why the waves at 2 and 3 
should ‘ean backwards. We must have recourse to a acienticulistic ex- 
planation: The spy who drives the cart informed me that the retardation 
uf the top of the wave with respect to the bottom was indicative of in- 
cipiant action of “the KR law,” making the speed of the current be leas 
at the top than at the bottom. Bob the tanner confirmed this, with an 

oath. Both are acienticulistieally impregnated. 
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a single tube of flux of energy of unit section. It is sufficient 
here merely to restate how to translate solutions from the con- 
crete to the specific. It would scarcely be necessary were it 
not for the singular part played by R when we. pass from real 
wire waves to pure electromagnetic waves. 

Turn V and C to E and H. The former are the line inte- 
grals of the latter. Then L, the inductance per unit length 
becomes » the inductivity, and S the permittance per u.l. 
becomes c the permittivity of the medium through which the 
waves are passing. Also, K the leakance per unit length 
becomes k, the electric conductivity, and R the resistance per 
u.l. of the wires becomes g, the magnetic conductivity 
— (fictitious) of the medium. The peculiarities connected with 
the last should be noted in the following, since if they are not 
understood the subject is rather puzzling sometimes. 

Referring to Figs. 1 to 18, Fig. 1 shows how plane waves of 
E and H of any type would be transmitted in a medium 
possessing both conductivities of such amounts as to make 
g/m=k/c. Similarly, in Fig. 2, where the initial state is a 
uniform fielde E, on the left side of the plane z=0. The wave 
arising may stand for either E or H, since E = pvH. 

Passing to Fig. 8, here it is the magnetic conductivity that 
is in excess, and the wave of E arising from the initial state 
Es is represented. It equally well represents the wave of H, 
arising from a similar initial state He when the electric con- 
ductivity is in excess. 

In Fig. 4 the curve shows the wave of E arising from E, 
when k is in excess. Or else, the wave of H arising from H, 
when gis in excess. | | 

In Fig. 5 we have the wave of E due to E, when the con- 
ductivity is wholly magnetic. Or else, the wave of H due to 
H, when the conductivity is wholly electric. 

Fig. 6 shows. the wave of E due to E, whee the con-. 
ductivity is wholly electric. Or else, the wave of H due to 
H, when it is wholly magnetie. In these examples, if one 
case is fictitious owing to the non-existence of g, it may be 
turned to a real case by sonnets x instead s H, or H 
instead of E. 

Fig. 8 shows how an initial etate of E, in a bias slab 
divides into two equal plane slabs, which separate and 
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attenuate, and leave part of their contents behind and between 
them, when k-0, and g is finite. There is persistence of 
total displacement. Or else it shows the division of initial 
H,, when g=0, and k is finite. It is the induction that now 
persists. 

Fig. 9 shows how the initial state of E, divides and spreads 
when g=0, and k is finite. Or else how a state of IT, divides 
When k — 0, and g is finite. 

Fig. 10 shows the wave of H due to initial uniform E, on 
the left side of the origin. Or else the wave of E due to 
similar H,. 

Fig. 11 shows the wave of H due to a slab of E, at the 
origin. Or else the wave of E due to a similar slab of H, 

Fig. 12 shows the tail of E in different stages of growth 
arising from the initial pure wave E, — uvH,, when the con- 
ductivity is wholly magnetic. Or else the tail of H due t» 
the same initial state when the conductivity is wholly electric. 

Finally, Fig. 13 shows the tail of H in different stages due 
to the same initial state as last when there is magnetic con- 
ductivity alone. Or else the tail of E due to the same when 
there is electric conductivity alone. | 

I am aware of the deiiciencies of the above diagrams. Per- 
haps some electrical student who possesses the patient 
laboriousness sometimes found associated with early manhood 
may find it worth his while to calculate the waves thoroughly 
and give tables of results, and several curves in every case.* It 
should be a labour of love, of course; for although if done 
thoroughly there would be enough to make a book, it would 
not pay, and the most eminent publishers will not keep a 
book in stock if it does not pay, even though it be a book that 
is well recognised to be a valuable work, and perhaps toa 
great extent the maker of other works of a more sellable 
nature. Storage room is too valuable. 


, 


* Webster's “Electricity and Magnetism " contains a few curves, but 
not enough for what I refer to. Gray’s work, in Vol. IL, may perhaps 
go further. 
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GENERALISED DIFFERENTIATION AND 
DIVERGENT SERIES. 


A Formula for |» obtained by Harmonic Analysis. 


8425. I am reminded that this volume is growing fat. 
Therefore 1 come to the last matter to be considered in it. 
Omitting some other investigations concerning plane waves, 
I must say a few words on the subject of generalised differen- 
tiation and divergent series. I have put it off to the last for 
several reasons. It is not the main subject for one thing, and 
only turns up incidentally. Again, I have asked myself, if in- 
vestigations of this matter are not good enough for Another 
Place, how can they be good enough for Electromagnetic 
Theory? I really cannot answer such a poser. Then again, 
it is not easy to get up any enthusiasm after it has been 
artificially cooled by the wet blankets of rigorists. Never- . 
theless, I have been informed that I have been the means of 
stimulating some interest in the subject in certain places. 
Perhaps not in England to any extent worth speaking of, but 
certainly in Paris it is a fact that a big prize has been offered 
lately on the subject of the part played by divergent series in 
analysis. Well, that is better than the wet blanket, and sets 
a lesson that may or may not be followed in other quarters. 
I hope the prize-winner will have something substantial to 
say. 1 wish him success, whoever he may be. 

The easiest way out of my difficulty would be to just shove 
in here my three papers ** On Operators in Physical Matha- 
matics,” Royal Soc. Proceedings (Part I., Dec. 15, 1892; Part 
IL, June 8, 1899, and Part III., down for reading June 21, 
1894, and not read). But this would take about 120 pages 
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which is out of the question. An account of certain parts of 
the papers will be quite sufficient for the present work, and 
can be given in a limited space, especially because a good deal 
has been given already in one form or another. 

So, passing over S 1 to 14, Part I., O. P. M., already given 
with large extensions, come at once to the |n function in its 
relation to fractional differentiations and integrations. Let A 
be a differentiator, say with respect to æ, then we have had to 
consider not only AI when n is integral, but also when it is 
fractional, say à or 3. We are obliged to consider such cases, 
because our operational solutions involve them. The case 
n= also occurs in cylindrical problems, and no doubt other 
values turn up in other problems. We want to find what (n 
is in the equation | 

411 =”, (1) 


E 


u- n[n- 1, 11, 2 


the last datum being necessary to fix the size of the function, 
or to standardise it. We know that there is such a function 
as is defined by (2) given in all treatises on the Integral 
Calculus (equivalently) under the name of Euler’s Gamma 
function, though I think most books only treat of it from 
n= 1 to +o, and have nothing to say about the region 
from -œ to —1, and still less about the application to 
generalised differentiation. With a different zero it is also 
called Gauss's IL function But put aside from memory for 
the present what may be said about the Gamma function in 
books, and consider it in the light of practical work in 
operational mathematics. 


A formula for |», based upon (1) may be ens found. 
Use harmonic analysis. We have: 


41-10, cos mz dm, (8) 
TJ 0 


gubject to 


a a remarkable formula already used many times. Bo 
i- ,-! TY f. cos mz du. (4) 
b Jo. 


Now with the simply periodic operand, cos mz, the potence 
772 
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of A? is —m?. That is, A=mi, the sign of equality merely 
meaning equivalence under the circumstances, not identity in 
general. Or, the algebraic imaginary i is equivalent to A/m. So 
gD Qoo e- 20% 0% 


E 2 € 
= ($1) us E BEEN E NNI d b 
â mati mati ntl (5) 


That is, we assume that the equivalence of A to mi persists. 
when n is fractional. On this understanding, the final form 
in (5) involves only the operator of Taylor's theorem, so (4) 
becomes 


l z h 
Al = p — cos mæ dm 


TE cos [mz -A  1)] 2. | (6) 


Mn 


This, observe, is a formula evaluating 4-*1, obtained with- 
out any reference to the |n function. According to (1), then, 


we have 
| z* 1 Pal cos [mz - $x(n+1)] 2) dm, (7) 
m^  . 
and so, Mus z =1, and denoting the reciprocal of a by g (n), 
we have —— 
 l[*eos[m - $z(n 4 
g(n) = = n — dm.. (8) 


Thus it is not n, but its reciprocal, that should be inveni 
gated for our purposes. [Note 13, p. 547.] 

Formula (8) is quite correct and intelligible when n das 
between —1 and 0. The integral is then convergent. But . 
just at the limit n= O, it fails, giving only half the real value. 
It may be readily checked that|—4=‘!, as before obtained 
in another way. The interpretation outside the limits named 
need not be considered, because equation (2) finds all over 
when it is known between —1 and 0. 


Algebraical Construction of g(n). Value of g(n)g( - n). 


$426. Although the above way (not given in .O.P.M.) of 
getting a formula for g(n) is very direct and short, the result 
is a definite integral, which must be worried to display its 
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effective meaning. The curve of gn) can be drawn approxi- - 
mately at once by plotting its known values when n is integral, 
viz., O for every negative integer, and 1, 1, $, 4, 2x, &c., at 
n O, 1, 2, 8, 4, &c. By the look of it, we see that the curve 
has. a maximum between O and 1, and is oscillatory on the 
‘negative side, whilst continuously positive on the positive side. 
This is confirmed by plotting the midway values, also known, 
for n=4, 3, &c. The range of the oscillations is now approxi- 
mately indicated. As m increases negatively, the range 
increases. | 

O.P.M., 88 17, 18, 19. If we turn right to left, we shall 
obtain the similar curve of g( — n), oscillatory on the right 
side of the origin, and continuously positive on the left side, 
with a maximum between O and - 1. 

The two curves are remarkably connected. Form the curve 
of the product g(n)g(— n). It is oscillatory on both sides. It 
has a zero for every integral value of n, positive and negative, 
snd has the value 1 at the cee This defines the function 
(sin nz)/nr. That is,“ l 


900 g(-n) = „tinne | (9) 


for all values of n. The values of g(1), &c., follow at once. 
Now (9) is the same as 
g(n) g( ^») » (1 - 3) (1 - 1n?) a- In?) ese, (10) 
therefore, since the zeros of 9(n) are known, 
g(n) X(I Tn) (I * In) (1 ＋ zn) ., (11) 
(-5-X^0-*)-i)0-4)...., (12) 
where X is some function which does not introduce fresh zeros. 
Since n=0 makes g(0)=X apparently in (11), it might be 
thought that X —1. But it is o» instead when n is -, and 
O when n is +, as may be easily seen by drawing the curve 


y=(14n) (L+4n)...(1+2) | (18) 


with a limited number of products. This is an oscillatory 
curve crossing the n-axis at the points —1, —2, &c., up to r. 
* There might be an extra factor. But there is not, to harmonise g(n) 


and g- n). Or we may regard the value of g( - 1) as known, to determine 
tue factor to be 1, 
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Now as r is increased, the range of the oscillations gets smaller, 
and tends to become infinitely small when r= c. This is 
. confirmed by the fact that (18) is identically the same as 


„i R er. i (n+r-1) (14) 
viz., the first r-- 1 terms in the expansion of (1-— 1)7* by the 
binomial theorem. When r is œ, y is zero for all negative 
and œ for all positive values of n. 

The X multiplier must therefore be œ when s is negative. 
There is & radical distinction between the vanishing of y at 
n= 1, — 2, &c., and the vanishing between these values. In 
the first case the zeros are absolute, and cannot be magnified. 
The curve crosses the axis at the points named. But the 
vanishing of y between can be cancelled by infinite magni- 
fication, so as to lift up the curve of y from the zero line to 
the g(n) curve. Thus, choose X so that equation (11) shall 
be true when there are r products and n is an integer. This 
makes 

1 nar Ir 


For example, if » is 10 and r is 100, then 
y.1.2.8.4.... 99.100. 1 
1.2.8.4....109.110 101...110 
As v is indefinitely increased this becomes , so 
g(n) +r-*(L4+n)(1+4n)....(L4n/r)=r*(1-1)-*. (15) 
The limit that is tended to when r is made infinite is the 
value of 50). [Note 14, p. 547.] 
By logarising (15) we get 


2 
login = m S-5 8.8. , (0 
whore f. —1 5.5 „ -f -106 7 - O77. (17) 


From (16) may be derived a formula for g(n) in rising powers 
of n, namely [Note 15, p. 547] 


g(n) 171 On + (C? - 82) T + (03 —868, + 280% 


+ (C +608, +808, «98, -68)9 . . . . (18) 
l : 
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Like 7, the value of C has been calculated to a large number 
of places of decimals, though I do not know that anything is 
gained by it. Something wonderful might however turn up, 
for instance, a long succession of O's. 

The cosine function may similarly be split into two, making 


An) f- u) = enn, and (n-1)f(n)-f(n-1) (19) 
But this F is not useful like the g(x) function. | 


Generalisation of Exponential Function. 


8427. Passing on to O.P.M., $20, 21, the usual formula 
defining |» and expressing Eulers Gamma integral is 
equivalent to 


"ep 
js | ha te | (20) 


provided n is over —1. There are two ways of developing the 
indefinite integral '*by parts," say 


t+1 +2 n+8 
un ee( ea ed i s] (21) 
1 ＋ 1 2 pte 
ue 
rin r-l æn—2 
— = ~ -3x — TTE E: — eee e 
w= -e s fci ca" ) (22) 


So [toi] between any two limits is equal to [ -w,] between 
the same limits. That is, [w, + w,] between any two limits, is. 
zero. Therefore w, +w, does not change its value with «. But 
does its value depend upon n? No, because if m is  — 1, 
we may divide the integral (20) into two, one going from 0 
to x, the other from z too. For the first use (21), since 
w,=0 when «=0, and for the secund use (22), since w, = 0 
when x= œ. We get 


L=w, + 702, (23) 
or, which is the same, 
y^-1 adir : EA n 

ue MOM pl eZ in? 


the series to be continued boin ways. The assumption was 
that n> -1. But the change of n to n- I n (24) makos ao 
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difference. So (24) is true for all values of n. The series on 
the right is a periodic function of n in appearance, since the 
change of n to n+ 1 reproduces the series. But as regards 
the value, the periodicity is only apparent. It is always e. In 
numerical calculation only the initial convergent part of the 
. Series on its divergent side is to be counted, though all on the 
convergent side, as usual. 

Note that x is & positive quantity all through. When 
negative another formula is needed, to be given later on. 

The function w, may be developed in a rising power series 
operationally thus, | 
11 A TAn] A- 1) = AMA + D^ 

a (A+ 1)" @+) = A M+) _ (n+ 1)A-@+2) 


ORDU Dii, „ (25) . 


expanding by the binomial theorem; and now algebrising, 
we get 
an? ＋ 07 1) 2) n 


N a „ ee 


This may be confirmed by (21). But a similar operational 
treatment of w, fails. Bo expand w, in (22) in a power series 
by direct multiplication, using the usual formula for « *. The 
result is 


- (n 1) 


. . . (26) 


102 


2 apes Dr -U . 1. 
iu n-i In m 
. (27) 
122 a- a, (28) 
Kad 


This is the result we shall get by developing (24) to a 
power series, multiplying it by the usual expansion. A 
more general formula including (28) will occur later. Tho 
apparent numerical unintelligibility is no necessary bar to the 
use of (28) as a working and transforming formula. It often 
turns up. By (1-1)* is to be understood the expansion 
according tothe binomial theorem, in powers of the second 1, 
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Application of the Generalised Exponential to a Bessel 
Function, to the Binomial Theorem, and to 
aaylors Theorem. 

$428. It is easy to generalise a common stopping series in 
which n is integral to another in which u is fractional, but the 
result is not to be expected in general to be equivalent to the 
Stopping series, which is a special case of the generalised series. 
Yet there may be apparent equivalence. Thus (O.P.M., $22) 
the solution of 

(A24a-1A) u=u 

in rising powers of x is 


＋ E 
u=I,(z)= +e 7 2742 1 224202 


by putting y = 4, and denoting d/dy by D. Substitute the 
generalised exponential, and see what we get. The result is 


. . Si, (29) 


D-^ y" 
Now is u the same as I(2) ? Take n=}, then 
2 x9 ad 1, 12 1232 
u= 2 (245+ agt 2 2 0 A oe 0 (81) 


By numerical calculation this is Io( z), without any fault to 
find. When n is not 3, I also found fair agreement at first, 
with only rough values of (n. Later on I found that the 
assumed -equivalence led to wrong results, and in Part 8 
found the explanation. This will come later; at present it is 
enough 4o say that u is equivalent to ],(x) for integral n and 
midway between, but is only apparently equivalent otherwise. 

Another application of the generalised exponential is to the 
binomial theorem. Thus (O. P. M. 5 23) 


(L+2)*_ (A 2". (aA T AU" (82) 
y e E 
where we use the generalised exponential, and r is the general 
exponent, not n, which is constant. So, algebrising, we get 


(+e. 2 ant (88) 
e ber 
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If r - or any integer we have the form 


| (L+a)" a as i bel 4 
p cu ES EI E- (34) 


If r=n we have the form 
(1*2). 
NN c Test" Fecit 
These are doubly-stopping series when u is integral, and 
become identical. When n is fractional they stop only one 


way. In general the series (88) does not stop either way. 
In the case r— we get 


(85) 


(1 T 7% at cn Qu 


n E- gez [inci 


If n=1, this makes 


3 
40 +a)= x (1 pete E SET D (87) 


m cod. (06) 


In special cases (O. P. u., § 25) we can get fully convergent 
formule for |». Thus, take r=}, n=4,w=1 in (38). Then 


$ 
(S)gv-1«s0-30-50-10-... (88) 
Similarly, r= 2, 1—1,2-1 in (88) makes 
. 8 2 
saggi facie - HOH 09 


So we know 909), g(4), and 900, without going to the general 
formula or to tables. 
Applying the generalised exponential to Taylor’s theorem, 


RA rAr 

FEM A T fe (40) . 
if f(x) is a power series, we should expect the generalised 
exponential to apply as well as to the special function 4 n. 
We get (O. P. M., § 24) 


hr qM. hr- 
f(a+ h) = { 
u "eni Es 


b (41) 
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. The extent of. application may be left open. 
If f(z) 21, then we get 


h'a hr-lgl-r 0 l- 
CFC 
Put / e and use 9) above in every term, then 


iner, S (48) 


1-z 


where c is to be positive. This is another formula of the 
nature of (28) above. In fact (28) may be derived from (43). 


Algebraical Connection of the Convergent and Divergent 
Series for the Zeroth Bessel Function. 


$429. Another application (O.P.M., $8 27, 28) of the gener- 
alised exponential is to show the algebraical connection 
between the zeroth Bessel function in the usual ascending 
series, and the equivalent descending series. 


x? 0 E 
Let A= 12 179 ggg | (44) 
2/28 a 1,12, 1282 
— [EX — — C eee 4 * 
B= Ata tg IP 3 + ) (45) 
e 12 po 12335? "P 
3 4 
: Get 8s * (85i ^ [8 MEC MM 9). (46) 


Here A is I,(), and C is an equivalent form. Both come out 
of the same operator, as in § 353 above. They satisfy the 
‘same differential equation, and are numerically equivalent as 
well. They also act equivalently as operators, certainly some- 
times. But aside from the extent of equivalence, what is tbe 
algebraic connection between A and C? How turn one to the 
other by mere algebra? It cannot be done with the usual 
form of & because then we have integral even powers in A and 
nothing but fractional powers in C. But use the generano, 
e*, that is 

és si — | (47) 

id ! | 
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with the special value r= 4, that is, in the representative term, 
the others being 13, 24, &c., —3, —14, &c. Then C becomes 
anjntegral power series. But it does not agree with A, for it 
contains all integral powers of æ, positive and negative. 
Evaluating coefficients, we find that | 


| C- WA B). | (48) 


Thus C is, on the understanding mentioned about &, half 
the sum of the usual L(z), and of another form already found 
to be equivalent to the same, in $428 above. Later on this 
process of algebraical conversion will be extended to any 
Bessel function. Remember, however, that æ is to be positive, 
in general. The common theory of i does not hold in general 
in these transformations. 

It is noteworthy that if in the differential equation 


(A? +21A)u=u, | (49) 
which is the characteristic of A, B and C, we substitute 


Uw 4 + a1 ＋ oz +... Dy + Dg .., (50) 
we shall obtain the result 
u = dA bB, (51) 


where a and b are independent constants. But A and B are 

not independent solutions of the characteristic, but are 

equivalent forms of one solution only. There are only two 

independent convergent solutions of (49), but any number of 

divergent. | 
The result (O. P. M., $$ 29 and 80) = 


19% - (1 4 241), o (52) 
by using the generalised binomial expansion, generalises to 
| Dj». Qm 
N= di 


This is equivalent to I,(z) when r=0 and—}, but its full 
meaning is considered later. | 
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Limiting Form of Generalised Binomial Expansion when 
Index is — 1. 


8 430. (O. P. M., S 81, 82.) When the exponent is a négative 
integer the generalised binomial expansion becomes ambiguous 
by the existence of vanishing factors. In 


ite ee NE (54) 
n 8 1 7 


pitn=—1. We get 
—1 T i 
eir me eic (a cett) 


= (eta tpg 8 r 4+ ,, 5 (55) 


On the left side there is the vanishing factor g(—1). So, on 
right side we should have 
I- r-. S I - 24 232. (56) 
This asserts the equivalence of the two forms of expansion of 
(1+) in integral power series. | 
But if r=0 as well, (55) takes the form 0 x (1 T 20 x 0. 
To make plainer, first put n= —1 +s in (54), and then let 
both r and s be infinitely small, but without any connection. 
Using | 


g(-1l+s)=s,  g(—lets—r)-s-r, (57) 
true when r and s are infinitesimal, (43) becomes 
s(1 +a) -1t (5 — nfi + 3 iv 
ui 171 
1 1 r(r — 1) E ! | 
ur 5 Up +... $ (58) 


Dividing by s, and then putting r = O, s=0, r/s 2c, we have 
(142)? I- (122-23...) He ( - 3 x; . ). (59) 


That is, the limiting form of (54) when n is —1 and r=O is 
indeterminate, as it consists of the two forms in (56) combined 
in any ratio, the quantity c having any value. 


Remarks on the Operator (1+ A=). 


8431. By using the two extreme forms of expansion of 
(1-43), we are led to two equivalent formuls. for the 
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function L(a), as done before, $358. This suggested 
the examination of the operator (1 T A=), partially carried 
out in O.P.M., & 33 to 42. Say 


wm (tengo Dam y | (60) 


v-A^(1 +a 4 Vary, 3 (861) 
with unit operand, making 
10 — 1) , n(n- 1)(n-2) ; | 

Bat ee 0 

^ 2 : 
ve Pm „ Uno UM 2 .). (68) 
x * 2 2 * 3 
The suggestion is that u and v may be equivalent. If they 
are, and we put & for z in the last equations and use unit 
operand again, we shall obtain two new functions which might 
be equivalent. This process could be carried on indefinitely. | 
It is like equating the two forms of the expression 


wens | 64 
2 (p^r (64) 
which result by putting r=0 and n in turn. 

The results of numerical comparison of (62), (63), are briefly 
these. The functions u and v are equivalent when u is — 3, as 
already considered. Now the case +} differs by a whole 
differentiation, and may be expected to give excellent results. 
It does, with v = 1, 2, 8. Increasing n to J and n also pro- 
duces apparent equivalence. There is identity when n=1. 
The cases of n=} and — 1 also show an apparent equivalence. 
So far, then, it is suggested that there is real equivalence all 
along, and not merely at n=1, 4,0, —4. But this is not 
made probable by further examination. For if we go down to. 
n= 4, the function v for z - 1 and 2 is rather too small, and 
a part of the term following the l. c. t. (or last convergent 
term) must bé added to make the: value of u. We may 
expect n= — ,°, to be worse. It is much worse. Going from 
n= u to —1 accentuates the difference; and finally, when 
n= I, we have ö 


41 2 
usse, v= = (14i+&+...), (65) 
„X x 


cod 


which show no sort of agreement; v being zero. 
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Yet even in this case of extreme apparent failure there is a 
way of reconciling the two forms of operator. Thus 


u- (I- AA A73— ...)1, (66) 
v=(A -A +4- .)L (67) 


That u is e is obvious. Now if we apply harmonio analysis 
to the other form, we shall get *. Thus, 
co he Tani 


5 008 medm 


i 7 - fat 
=(1 ~ A) =f edn = (i -Aje S, (88) 
when 2 is +, and O when z is —. This change from 0 to e~ 
is also true of u, since the operand 1 only begins when z = 0. 

Two suggestions arise: First, that as the generalised 
binomial theorem becomes indeterminate in form when 
nis - 1, so we may expect anomalous results, requiring special 
interpretation. The other is that, except with special values 
of n, u and v are not really equivalent, but that an auxiliary 
series is wanted, say = vv, where w is quite zero for the 
special values of n; but that when n has other values pro- 
ducing apparent equivalence, the value of w is too small (with - 
the values of x tested) to influence the result; whilst finally, 
with the values of n from — 2 to —1 the function w becomes 
important. Atany rate I know that this is what happens in 
some other cases of apparent equivalence. 

As regards the extension to (64), there will be some notes 
later. 


Remarks on the Use of Divergent Series. 


$432. In O.P.M., $$48 to 48, I have stated the growth of 
my views about divergent series up to that time:—I have 
avoided defining the meaning of equivalence. That has to be 
found out by experience and experiment. The definitions will 
make themselves in time. Starting from complete ignorance, 
my first notion of a series was that to have a finite value it 
must be convergent, of course. A divergent series also, of 
course, has an infinite value. Solutions of physical problems 
should aiways be in finite terms or in convergent series, other- 
wise nonsense is made. 
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Then came 4 partial removal of ignorant blindness. In some 
physical problems divergent series are actually used, notably 
by Stokes, referring to the divergent formula for the oscillating 
function J. (r). He showed that the error was less than the 
last term included. Now here the terms are alternately 
+ and -. This seems to give a clue. After initial con- 
vergence, the terms do get bigger and bigger, but the 
alternation of sign is significant. It is possible to imagine 
a finite quantity divided into parts in this way. It is a bad 
arrangement of parts, but as the initial convergence guides 


one to the value, it may be practical. 


But by the same reasoning, a continuously divergent series, 
with all its terms +, is infinite in value, of course. It cannot 
represent the solution of a physical problem involving finite 
values. This seems to be what Boole maintained in his 
* Differential Equations" (8rd Ed., p. 475) :—‘‘Tt is known 
that in the employment of divergent series an important 
distinction exists between the cases in which the terms of the 
series are ultimately all positive, and alternately positive and 
negative. In the latter case we are, according to a known 
law, permitted to employ that portion of the series which is 
convergent for the calculation of the entire value.” He illus- 
trated this by integrals ascribed to Petzval. It i is equivalent 
to this. The equation 


(A? + )uν = u (69) 
is satisfied by 
e 12 rs 
m= —_(1+— ++... }, 7 
2 ai oe ) (70) 
_e : , Dt 
E 2-65 Be [UE Ho 2 (11) 


that is, multiples of H,(z) and Kr). According to Boole, we 
may use B, but not A, when zis +. But if x is —, use A, 
but not B. So there is only one solution of the characteristic 
obtained in this way. The plausibility of this argument is 
evident, as evident as that A is co when z is +. 

But, later on, divergent series presented themselves to me 
in & different way—viz., as differentiating operators. The 
operators may be the same functions of A, or d/dz, as would 
make convergent series, or else series which would be either 
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alternatingly or continuously divergent if z took the place of A. 
Introducing an operand and algebrising, the solution of a 
problem arises, and in a convergent form. IIere, then, is the 
- secret of the continuously divergent series. They are numeri- 
cally meaningless, using x; the proper use is as differentiating 
operators to obtain convergent solutions. So the series A and 
B above are really independent solutions, and neither should 

be rejected when used as operators. | 

But this view is soon found tc be imperfect. For an 
operator may lead to a convergent solution by one way, and to 
a divergent by another. This and other considerations show 
that divergent series, even when continuously divergent, must 
be considered numerically, as well as algebraically and analy- 
tically. In the analytical use, every term must be used, if the 
result is & convergent series. But we cannot use all terms in 
the numerical case, because there is nolimit. And numerical 
examination shows that the initial convergence determines 
the value of a continuously divergent series in the same sense 
as an alternatingly divergent series. The supposed distinction 
between the two cases asserted by Boole disappears, and we 
seem to have something like a distinct theory. 

Examination into the reason why two series, one con- 
vergent, the other divergent, are equivalent, leads us to con- 
sider generalised differentiation, and the connected generalised 
series. There are certainly three kinds of equivalence. The 
. first use I made of equivalent series, one of which is con- 
tinuously divergent, was analytical only. The secend one 
was numerical. The third was algebraical, connecting the 
series concerned by means of generalised series. Equivalence 
does not mean identity. The investigation in § 429 above 
illustrates several points in this connection. The identical 
connection is given by C = (ATB), using a particular 
formula for &. This further explains some other things, viz., 
the different behaviour of A and O (which are numerically 
equivalent when z is +) on making z imaginary, as will be 
shown later on. The series B effects the reconciliation. 

But the numerical meaning of divergent series still remains 
obscure. The property of estimation of value by the initial 
convergence is a very valuable one, and is true in a Jarge | 
number of cases. But it seems to fail in a marked manner 

00 
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sometimes. (See the examples above and suggested ex- 
planation.) The use of divergent series, however, is not 
merely for numerical purposes. In the analytical use, as 
operators, the question of value does not arise. In any case 
we must not be misled by apparent unintelligibility to ignore 
. the subject. The error fallen into by Doole was striking 
"There was a time, too, when mathematicians of the 
highest repute could not see the validity of investigations 
involving the algebraic imaginary. The results reached, they 
considered, were only suggestive, and required independent 
corroboration. But there is now a theory of the imaginary. 
. There will have to be a theory of divergent series, or, say, a 
larger theory of functions than the present, including con- 
 vergent and divergent series in one harmonious whole. 


Logarithmic Formula derived from Binomial. 
§ 433. The limit of (d/dn)æ when n= O is logz. Using 
(l+2)*=> ali (72) 
rear 


is r has any leading value, and the step is unity, we ouran 
(O.P.M. 8$ 49, 50) 


(=n) FON 
52 603 700 (74) 


where the accent indicates the derivative with respect to ». 
That is, 


10 (1 +2) = ay ine 26 = 960). (75) 


by equation (9). But here : 
g(0)=1, g(0)=C=05772, > vor 1, (70) 
by (17) and (28); so we reduce to 
log (1 T) = -O +2 29(7)g(- 7). (77) 
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The common formula is the case r=0. To obtain it, we 
must use 


g(-1)-1,g(- 2)= 1, 909 2, 9040) — 68, &e. . " 
If we differentiate (76) to z, we get (O.P M. § 51), | 


(1-2) = tgr- 1) ( - 1); (79) 
or, increasing r by unity, : 
(142) => 2*g(r)( - v - 1). (80) 


This reduces to 1 r .. when r=0, and it may be 
readily tested to be numerically right when r — 4. 

If the last result (80) can be regarded (O. P. M., § 52) as true 
when A-! is put for z, and we introduce unit operand, the left 
side will make , and so the right side should be a 
generalised formula for , wanted in the theory of Bessel 
fanctions. But this formula turned out to be incorrect later, so 
need not be given. Its failure led to finding the proper one, 
to be given later. Similarly, O.P.M., §§ 58, 54, may be | 
skipped, being based on the erroneous formula, and only 


partially valid. 


. Logarithmic Formule derived from Generalised 
` Exponential. 


68434. From the generalised exponential we may derive 
(O. P. M., § 56 to 62) some formule involving the logarithm. 
Thus, differentiate 


f= 22900, 61) 
with respect tor. We get 
| 0-elogz4 Z xg). (82) 
A second and a third differentiation give 
O= - (log z} CT), (83) 
O= +e(log 2) A S , (84) 
and soon. In another form, we may write 
log - Leg (r)_ _ ZVI) - ho, . (85) 


Sgr.) »c 7) 


002 
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These various formule may be combined to make others, 
to show a fit. Thus 


ze e +log * ＋ 023 25 LEER? (86) 

by the use of (85) becomes 
-2,7(g-9 "EC --)(7) (87) 
= D2 y(r—l)=2Dd gr) = ve, -~ (88) 


by using Taylor's theorem. 
If we use (82) thus, 


-logz- zz(i- -æ+ a E „ 900, (89) 


to obtain a formula for —log z in powers of æ, by rearrange- 
ment of terms we are led to 


1 1-r+ir(r- pes 4 aus 117 
which is * if not usable. A power series for z^ also 
fails. The equation (48) comes in, and brings us back to 2 

Now take r=0 in (82) to specialise. We get 


-loga - 9 (0) +2g'(1) + 2°g'(2) +. 
| 1＋ 7 9 (— 57 1 2) ＋ .J. (91). 


The values of 9 for negative integers were given before, (78). 
For positive integers we have 


9% -C, g1)C-1  g(2-24(0-1-1) | 
-A- bebe . (92). 


These bring (91) to 
- bg 0) e E- d +2. Ct * | 


EE di^ (14 4) 01 . (98) 


There is only poor initial convergency: for calculation with 
gmall values of z The second line of (93) may also be 


written 
~ fz- a 6165 iat 2: . (94) 
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A different way of reaching (98) is thus :—Integrate the 
identity 


: =< +1- "m (95) 


z ans 


with respect to z. We get | 
es 1 1 E 2 * 
log z - C = —e 99 ag ter (96) 
where C is the constant of integration given by the limit of 


C=z- 27 473 - log æ, (97) 


when z=, E S 


By giving z the values 1, 2, 8, &c., in turn we approximate 
pretty quickly to the value of C. much faster than by 


0-141. ber, (98) 
with r increased to œ. 


Connections of the Zeroth Bessel Functions, 
$ 435. In asimilar way, by differentiating the function 
uv (99) 
with respect to r, we obtain various formule involving the 
zeroth Bessel function I,(z), and its companion with the 
logarithm, if, as in § 428, y stands for }z*. But the results 
(O.P.M., & 64 to 67) were considered on the idea that u repre- 
sents I,(z), which is only true specially, though, as before 
mentioned, there is apparent numerical equivalence beyond 
the special cases. So this is superseded by the proper inves- 
tigation later. 
The companion zeroth Bessel functions in divergent series 
are got by algebrising 
Hla) erab Kode) 1. (100 
0 (A? = 92) , M (ap (100) 
Tne first was done in $853, WE. Introduce e as 
prefactor, and «as postfactor, at the same time turning 
AtoA-4. Then put A (A 9)! for the final *, and alge- 
brise. The result is 


00250 (2.) +2 89x aoa ee J (101) 
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Now it is striking that the second operator in (100) similarly 
treated leads to the companion function, by introducing the 
prefactor . Thus, for distinctness, and to show how (101) 
was got (O. P. M. §§ 68 to 71), 


K(q)e-c*e 2 .129c€ 95-9 AY 


"wo mures 
-23 1 lei “a (5) di 5 
NT (2) E ES | "Wer M | . (108) 


The function (101) only differs from the last in all signs 
being positive. The equivalent convergent series is 


Kolga) =~ { - L(ce)[log(4ae) + 0] 


4 ES LS 0434 tbe. «ph (108) 


2 PEL 
in which Lj(gz) is given by 
* gx, e | | 
L(gz) =1+ Ea tou 7055 + E te (101) 


as usual. The functions (104) and (103) are, being conver- 
gent, the companion solutions of rigorous mathematicians, 
save in the standardisation of (108) by the two constants 2/7 
and C, in. which respects there is no settled practice. 

Now the oscillating functions come out by putting g = si and 
letting s be real. Thus 


sut, 4 (He - n 
Lgs) eJ s) m1- e Oe p tv (105) 


is the original Fourier-Bessel function. But g=si in (108) 
makes 

E(gz) = Go(sx) - ie), (406) 
where the new function G,(sx) is given by | 


Gaz) = 2| - 3 (s2) [log ($s) + 0 


-n - ege pe. \ aon 


It is G, that is the proper companion (oscillating) to Jo, 
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Similarly q=si in H, and Ky makes | | 
He(qa) = Jose) zi iG, (sz), E (108) 
K,(q2) = G,(sz) - iJ (sx), (109) 


the bars indicating that divergent series are used, and 


En 
7% ( ) Goo B. in) e- I),, (ii) 


= 9N uu . 
Ge) (Z) (Seo -BsimGs-4e), —— (10) 
where R and B' are the real functions of sz given by 
! 1333 _ 12335272 | 
23252 1282527292 
1. 135 „179.5570 gy 


Se (e ( | 
Equations (110) and (105) are equivalent, and so are (111) and 
(107). | s 
Here we come to another matter explained by the generalised 
exponential series. Tho functions Ho) and 21,(qx) are 
equivalent. But the transformation 9 - makes them dis- 
crepant. We get (J, — ide () from the first and 2J,(sx) from 
the second. But I have shown that the identical connection is 


ey ees get). 
Hos) = I2) (% + oat + att gt] (10 
In this put q si, and there results 
Ho (r)  Jo(sz) - i), 


= 9/1 12 1232 sx? sb 
Gen) m ( xat ual I p pa ). (118) 
So we produce harmony by the function G,(sz), which is an 
equivalent form of G,(sz) and G,(sz). The series (115) occurs 
in Lord Rayleigh’s ** Sound ” (Vol. I., p. 154, 1st Ed) in a split 
form, and not identified, or rather equivalised with G,(sz). 
We have | 
Jr) AG (sz) - Go(sx)AJT (sx) = — 2/72, (116) 

when using the pair (105), (107), or elae the pair (110), (111). 
And similarly 

Hy (gx) AK, (qz) Ko) AH (417) = - 4½ræ, (117) 
using the pair (101), (102). But in the transition from (117) 


where 
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to (116) by q=si it is indifferent whether we substitute 
2J (sz) or Jo(sx) — iG (sx) for H (qx). 


Operational Properties of the Zeroth Bessel Functions. 
$436. The following (O.P.M., S$ 72 to 76) brings together 
. compactly the principal mutual relations of H, and K,. These 
formule occur naturally in the treatment of columnar elastic 
waves, and should be studied in immediate connection there- 
with, for which there is no space here. Let there be two 
variables, say, r and vt, whose differentiators are A and g. 
Then we have 


[P]= a =I (ar)ql, [4] 
æ (54 3 e = 4H,(9r)91, [^] 
aetta i ) A1 = HE (et) 1, [] | (118) 
1 1 | 


T. 4 
jos c] 
IG) , [4] 


This makes one set. Another set is obtained by inter- 
changing r and vt, and A and g throughout. 

To get [a] from [P], expand [P] in descending powers of 
^, and algebrise. 

To get [^], introduce the prefactor e” to [P], and expand the 
properly transformed operator in descending powers of g, and 
 algebrise. 

To get [e], introduce the prefactor e * to [P], and expanc 
the properly transformed operator in descending powers of A, 
and algebrise. 

The result [d] may be derived from [a], or r [è] or [¢]. Thus, 
from [5] to [4], n 

H,(qr)1 = 2111 E NN I UN d 
17 Qu r) aan) tap B v 


l +L A — 1 
242 Mr. z(2ctr)! 
d 1 


1 
d (vi) (2r - "- -N e 
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Similarly from [c] to [d], 


-t i 
20K, (rA) = £77 -S gaa ah 
CLITA 8vid (2(8vea)? | 


spo 10550 52 070 2 


e vt 1 1 
r Qtr! (Pv) 
To get [d] from |a], use harmonic analysis, thus, 


L(qrl- L(q) I - eossot d J ber cossvt ds, (121) 
T 


(120) 


a known integral, equivalent to [4]. 

To get [4] from [e] is obvious by executing the differentia- 
tions. Similar remarks apply to the second set above referred 
to, the change from one to the other set being usually related 
to the change from inward- to outward- -going waves. 

In the theory of pure diffusion there are analogous results. 
One of the simplest is this. Change the meaning of q from 
d/d(vt) to ſd/d(vt) i. On this understanding we shall have 


ZK (qa = (ar) , = 


As regards the proper use, sometimes of one method some- 
times of another, that cannot be understood save in concrete 
applications, 


e —1?/Avt 


— (122) 


Remarks on Common and Generalized Mathematics. 


8437. Coming to O. P. M., Part. 3, 60 pp. of Proc. R. S. about 
80 or 90 here, which must be boiled down to 20 or 30 by 
omission of details. 

When algebra reached a certain stage of development, the 
imaginary turned up. It was exceptional, however, and 
unintelligible, and therefore to be evaded, if possible. But it 
would not submit to be ignored. It demanded consideration, 
and has since received it. The algebra of real quantity is 
now a specialisation of the algebra of the complex quantity, 
say a+bi, and great extensions of mathematical knowledge 
have arisen out of the investigation of this once impossible and 
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non-existent quantity. It may be questioned whether it is 
entitled to be called a quantity, but there is no question as to 
its usefulness, and the algebra of real quantity would be 
imperfect without it. 

It has no essential connection with vectors or with 
e or with circular functions, though it may be 
used illustratively. It turns. up by itself in these subjects 
just as in scalar algebra, and in the same Way. It is ui 
generis, and is the imaginary. | 

Some writers on double algebra appear to think that when 
they multiply together complexes they are multiplying vectors 
together. In an illustrative sense, vectorial work is being 
done. But it is versorial rather than vectorial. Say 


(a + bt) x (e + di) = (ac — bd) + (ad + be)i, 


This is strictly scalar algebra. But even illustratively, it is 
not the multiplication of the vector c+ di by the vector a + bi 
that is done, when these are represented by lines in a plane, to 
form a new vector. Really s is a quadrantal versor, and. 
a bi and e di are also versors with a stretching faculty as 
well, and their product is another operator of the same sort. 
Thus, if x is a real vector in the plane, then | 


(a + bà) (c + di)x =[(ac— bd) + (ad + bo) i] x 


is & proper vectorial equation. The x may be a unit vector, 
and may be omitted altogether. The point is that the multi- 
plication does not refer to vectors at all. The idea is too 
prevalent (though of late years it has been disappearing fast) 
that vectors ought to possess the associative property in multi- 
plication. It is not in their nature to possess it. Versors 
possess this property naturally. 

Again, in Quaternionics, all directions in space were made 
* equally imaginary, and therefore equally real.” But this 
imaginary foundation gave way long ago. The real imaginary 
enters into quaternions just as usual. Yet quaternionists 
profess to be doing vector work, and go on confounding versors 
with vectors. It is not a new subject by any means. I think 
there is much room for improvement in the way of expound- 
ing the science of quaternions to those who are hardy enough 
to attack what is, as at present expounded, & puzzling subject. 
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It is the more desirable because there is no doubt that Quater- 
nionics has been unduly neglected, and should have a useful 
. field of its own. This is quite independent of the question of 
the suitability of the present Quaternionics for the purposes 
of physical inquirers. For that I prefer to discard the 
quaternionic idea completely, for the usual purposes, and use 
a simple algebra based upon vectorial ideas. 

Another use of i is in the treatment of physical differential 
equations whose solutions are required to be simply periodic 
functions. There are two ways. One is to assume a complex 
form of solution at the beginning. It comes out complex at 
the end. Then either of its two parts may be selected for a . 
real solution. The 8 is that of the real imaginary. But 
in the other way, if i be used at all, it is only a spurious 
imaginary. Say that C= Ye determines C from e, a given 
fanction of the time, through the operator Y, containing p, 
the time differentiator. Then if we specialise e to be simply 
periodic, and also C, the power of p*in Y is- n?, if the fre- 
quency of e be »/2z. This reduces C to the form C = (Y, + Y,p)e, 
when Y, and Y, are real functions of s*. The solution 
is full and explicit. But if we say p= ns, we come to the 
result C- (Y, I Y,ni)e, which looks imaginary. But it is 
not, for the i means p/n, a differentiator. Either of these 
methods, the algebraical complex method or the differen- 
tial one, may be done illustratively by lines in a plane as 
before alluded to. 

Now just as the imaginary first presented itself in algebra as 
an unintelligible anomaly, so does fractional differentiation turn 
up in physical mathematics. It seems meaningless, and that 
suggests its avoidance in favour of more roundabout but 
understandable methods. But it refuses to be ignored. 
Starting from the ideas associated with complete differentia- 
tions, we come in practice quite naturally to fractional ones 
and combinations. This ocours when we know unique solu- 
tions to exist, and asserts the necessity of a proper development 
of the subject. Besides, as the imaginary was the source of 
a large branch of mathematics, so I think it must be with 

generalised analysis and series. Ordinary analysis is & 
specialised form of it. There is a universe of mathematics 
lying in between the complete differentiations and integrations. 
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The bulk of it may not be useful, when faund, to a 
physical mathematician. The same can be said of the 
imaginary lore. 

But some of it I have found to be very useful, and to furnish 
the most ready way of getting results simply. Compare, for 
instance, the simplicity of the processes used in 88858,4, with 
the complication of the subject when done by ordinary analysis. 
As regards some of the problems worked out later, I do not know 
any way of doing them by ordinary analysis. But it is un- 
necessary to appeal to utility. As the subject may be developed, 
what is useful will find its way out. 

There is another analogy to be drawn. It is true that we 
cannot fully understand the usual algebra of convergent series 
without the imaginary. It is equally true that we cannot fully 
understand algebra, whether real or imaginary, without gen- 
eralised analysis. I do not say that it is fully understandable 
with it, without more light. But a little light is better than 
darkness. In illustration of this I may refer to the equivalences 
treated of in § 429. Ordinary algebra furnishes no reason 
whatever why the series A and C should be equivalent. The 
generalised analysis does. This is not an isolated example; 
great extension follows. 

The question of physical application raises another. 
Generalisations are to some extent arbitrary, according to the 
direction they take and the nature of the controlling ideas. 
It may be possible to elaborate generalised analysis in 
different ways. But to be useful in physical applications, it 
should be developed to suit them. In physical mathematics 
the quantities concerned are not arbitrary, but are con- 
trolled by the special relations involved in certain 
laws, involving, for instance, the necessary positiveness and 
singleness of certain quantities, simple themselves, or it may - 
be complicated functions of other quantities, and their con- 
tinuity of existence in time or space, or both, and their 
variation in time and space according to definite laws. So we 
have a definite march of events from one state to another, 
without that complicated multiplicity so common in pure 
mathematics. It is these general characteristics that seem 
to give reality to the mathematics, and serve to guide one 
along safe paths to useful results. Every one who has gone 
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seriously into the mathematical theory of a physical subject 
(though it may be professedly only an ideal theory) knows 
how important it is not to look upon the symbols as standing 
for mere quantities (which might have any meaning), but to 
bear in mind the physics in & broad way, and obtain the 
important assistance of physical guidance in the actual work 
of getting solutions, This being the case generally, when the 
mathematics is well known, it is clear that when one is led 
to ideas and processes which are not understood, and when 
one has to find ways of attack, the physical guidance becomes 
more important still. If it be wanting, we are left nearly in 
the dark. The Euclidean logical way of development is out of 
the question. That would mean to stand still. First get 
on, in any way possible, and let the logic be left for later 
work. 

These remarks are caused by certain experiences in the 
interval between Parts 2 and 8, O.P.M., when performing 
Some very complicated and laborious calculations. Prof. Klein 
distinguishes three main classes of mathematicians—the 
intuitionists, the formalists or algorithmists, and the logi- 
cians. Now it is intuition that is most useful in physical 
mathematics, for that means taking a broad view of a question, 
apart from the narrowness of special mathematics. For what 
a physicist wants is a good view of the physics itself in its 
mathematical relations, and it is quite a secondary matter to 
have logical demonstrations. The mutual consistency of 
results is more satisfying, and exceptional peculiarities are 
ignored. It is more useful than exact mathematics. 

But when intuition breaks down, something more rudi- 
mentary must take its place. This is groping, and it is 
experimental work, with of course some induction and deduc- 
tion going along with it. Now, having started on a physical 
foundation in the treatment of irrational operators, which was 
successful, in seeking for explanation of some results, I got 
beyond the physics altogether, and was left without any 
guidance save that of untrustworthy intuition in the region of 
pure quantity. But success may come by the study of failures. 
So I made a detailed and close examination of some of the 
obscurities before alluded to, beginning with numerical groping. 
The result was to clear up most of the obscurities, correct 
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the errors involved, and by their revision to obtain correct 
formule and extend the results considerably. Leaving out the 
details of the groping, some account of the results will follow. 

It is of some importance to distinguish between a function 
in the physical sense, and its mode of expression in symbols 
standing for numbers. A physically-minded man need have 
no difficulty in conceiving the existence of a function of 
position and time, for instance, varying according to certain 
laws,.and with any number of discontinuities in it, without 
any power to find formule which will have the necessary 
properties. Perhaps, if found, they would be much too 
comprehensive, the physical application requiring various 
limitations and reservations. It is eharacteristic of rigorous 
. mathematicians, I think, that they think too much of the 
formula, and consider that it is the function. No, it is only 
the dress, and need not be a convenient fit. It is generally 
too large; or, may be, several dresses are needed, disconnected, 
for what would be simply a single function in its physical 
meaning. One form of expression of a function is a divergent 
series, and I take the view that the whole series is significant 
functionally, and not merely the few terms that may be utilised 
numerically. In a convergent series, though we cannot reach 
the value of the funotion by adding on terms at a uniform rate, 
we may go as near as we like, and it is easy-to imagine practi- 
cally taking the later terms in larger and larger groups, so on 
to include the whole in a finite time. But in a divergent 
series we cannot do this, though the initial convergence 
may guide us to the value approximately. How far does this 
property extend? It can be demonstrated to be true in certain 
cases, but something more general is wanted. Yet it can 
hardly be considered to be generally true, for we might make 
up series arbitrarily, having no particular characteristics. 
Nevertheless, the principle has a very wide application, to 
continuously divergent as well as alternatingly divergent 
series. I have employed it in the examination of a large 
number of divergent series, to test their equivalenee to other 
convergent series, and have found it very useful. It has 
enabled me to distinguish between true and. apparent equiv. 
alences, even when showing very small difference. But I 
do not think that the size of the smallest term does always 
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govern the size of the error. May be, the terms preceding 
and following the smallest influence the value. 

This simple illustration will serve to illustrate the nature of 
convergence. This series 1+4+3+4+... ad inf. is called a 
divergent series because if sums up to infinity. Yet, at first 
. glance, it might be thought to be convergent, because the 
terms get smaller and smaller continuously. We may say 
that it is convergent, only that it converges to infinity instead 
of to a finite value. Now suppose we slightly alter the law of 
the successive terms in a suitable manner so that the conver- 
gence ceases at a finite distance, after which the series becomes 
divergent. Then the point of convergence finds the value, as 
near as the smallest term will allow. But I do not say that 
all formule admit of a continuity of calculation if they pass 
from a state of finiteness through infinity to divergency. The 
. meaning of the formula may change at the same time. 


The Generalised Zeroth Bessel Function Analysed. 
§ 438. Consider the peg function 


U-zr." Os = 2, yT[9(7)P. (123) 

Let y- 1. Then, if r is zero or any integer, U is T(z). 
In any case it satisfies the characteristic of Jo). But that 
has two solutions, I,(z) and K,(z). Is then U a fanction of 
both when r is not integral ? 

On first experience it would seem not, but that U remains 
I,(z) as r varies. This is closely true when r=} by calcula- 
tion. This includes 14, 24, & Besides, in this case we 
have had separate verification by slgebraical use of the r=} 
case. I also tested U for r=}, 2, and pg, though only in a 
rapid way, having no tables of g(r). There was apparently 
equivalence, though not minutely verified. 

But an anomaly presented itself. ‘Differentiate U tor. Thus, 


U-Zy([pnfogye2009() 0200 


-y 105 _, (log y 287), (125) 


if G(r) =g'(r)/9(r), » rather important function, 
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Now if U is really J,(x), U’ is zero. But it is not zero 
according to (125), in the case r=0. We get 


(r=0) ^ U' = - 2 K,(2), (126) 


where K,(z) is the other solution, as in (108) above. 80 U 
must involve K,(z), in spite of its apparent equivalence to 
I,(a). Say | | 
UI TK,, (127) 
where ö. is independent of . It must be a periodic function 
of r, with period 1, and must vanish when r is integral, and 
when r is 4, and must satisfy (126) when 7-0. These con- 
siderations suggest a sine function, viz., 


U - T, - sin 2c. Ko, 28) 
U x cos 2zr.E,. | (129). 


It is now easy to see why, if (128) is true, U seemed to be 
I, always. For, with the not small values of « which are 
needed to produce marked initial convergence in U, the extra 
term is like a small satellite. The function I, is 1 at the 
origin, 2:279 when y= 1, 4-252 when y =2, and so on, rapidly 
increasing too. On the other hand, K, iso at the origin, 
but decreases so fast that it is only 0:072 when y «1, 0:027 
when y= 2, 0:009 when y =8, and so on. So, unless specially 
sought for, the distinction between U and I, may be IUD 
numerically. 

The next thing is to see shale: the satellite really Shows 
itself in the numerical results. We require 


(ra0) U'- -zK, andU'=+2K, (r=4), (180) 
C= U=I,- 3 Ko, and U'-0, (481) 
=} U=1,+4K, 32) 
U =I, - rrK, when r is very small. (188) 


I have tested all these, and find them true when carefully 
calculated, and with values of & and r suitable for allowing 
the satellite to show itself. It is not necessary to give details, 
so I will quote one or two results. 

Test (183). Say, r = rü’ Then 


Hdd) = 1005706, gliko) = 1:011443, 
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and when y=1, these make U —2:27728. But the value of I, 
is 2:27958. So 
L- U = 0:00220. (134) 

Now this difference though itself small is far larger than is 
permissible according to the size of the lc.t. But 

TK, 227, | 

100 = 0:00227, (185) 
which agrees with (184) up to the fourth figure. "This makes 
matters right, for the error is now brought to be smaller than 
the l.c.t., and that is all that we can do. 


With y = 45, the — are 
1 11025, - U = 020189, (186) 
z 1:088 — =0°014 9 
U 6, pM 0:0147 


The smallness of 7 allows small values of y to be used here, 
but in other cases, r— 1, for instance, larger values of y are 
required for clearly showing that the satellite serves to bring 
the error within the limits permitted by the size of the l. c. t. 
I usually count j the I. c. t. in the series U, and make note of 
the size of this half-term ; and usually employ smallish values 
of y to avoid the very lengthy calculations involved when y is 
large. 

The other cases may be skipped. N early the whole of the 


evidence supports the truth of the formule (128), (129), and 


the little that does not is of a dubious nature, perhaps arising 
from errors in calculation. I only refer to these tests because 
the case is a typical one. We establish not merély that U may 
be the function of I, and K, given above, but also that the 
error may be regarded as limited by the size of the smallest 
term in the divergent series U. If there had been distinct 
failure, the assumed equivalence would have been rejected at 
once. Algebraical proof will follow. 


Expression of the Divergent H,(x) and Kla) in Terms of Two 
Generalised Bessel Functions. Generalisation of . 


§ 439. Putting r—O and 4 in turn in (129) and subtracting, | 
using (125), we get the result 


rE (2) = (2 - = wee) (187) 


BH 
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This expresses. the function R, without ms A0gerichm. ‘Now 
we had before a remarkable connection between the usual 
descending series for H, and the r=0 and jj cases ‘of the prg- 
sent function U. Is there a similar connectidn ‘between the 
usual descending K, and (187)? If so, and (187) expressed 
an identity, not a mere equivalence, we should obtain the 
two oscillating functions J, and G, out of the right "Me c of 
(57 ) by patting æ - i. But this fail on trial. 
Wat then is the function 


-( -H -- d 
identically i in terms of the ascending series for K,? 

To answer this question, we require a generalised formula 
for . I first used a formula before referred to ($433), but 
it would not work, and on examination it was easily seen to 
be incorrect. To obtain the correct generalised formula, 
grope again. Suppose we alternate the ‘signs of the terms in 
the generalised e. Say 

| arl af atl | E m i 
v.. ＋— +” — ` A 89 
eite (1 -z por 

Then v setisfies the differential equation of . It is - 
itself when r=0 or any even integer; and is —e~* when r is 
. an odd integer, so it must generally be Ar, where A is a 
periodic function of r which is +1 when v is even, and -1 
| when r is odd. The simplest way of Fi it is to say 


e" cosrx = D+ 3t da . (140) 
Numerical tests of this formula are by no means so satisfying 
as those concerning the generalised . For instance, with 
r=}, we require - O. This means that the generalised “ can 
then be divided into two equal parts, sum of even terms = sum 
of odd terms. This is satisfied as far as the initial convergence 
allows, but since v is the difference of the two series,-we ean 
only conclude that v is a small quantity. However, in this, 
and in the cases r=} and 3, the rule regarding the error 

limits is satisfied, so (140) may very well be true, ^ ` 

Now we have identified H,(x) with U,+Uj, the suffüies 
meaning the values of re Express K,(z) similarly in terms of 
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two dais In N (188), E diens d coeli 
pes NOn | Ow 


10 "e ER iy r EE ` a 
^ Bro x(1- a apt 2 ay) 


“ When arranged i in powers of z, or preferably i in powers of y, 
this makes & pair of series of the type U. To identify K,, 
therefore, it is only necessary to size up the coefficients of the 
leading erie: We have 


. K(9)- — Gr NOR A 1 


7022 239. 
(1: eg) 1.8.5 
-Oleg $2.9... 


terms dins: the other powers of a. (142) 
The coefficient of (2/2)! comes to 1:1795, and that of — (22). 
tö 1:0782. Divide these by ri. We get 0:665 and 1-217. 
The former is the value of In - *, and the latter of DWP. 
ne therefore prove that 
A cm | K,(2) U. - U,. (143) 
In the same way, by taking all signs positive in (141) and 
(142), we show that 


H(z) =U_,+ U, (144) 
80 far, then, we oorroborate the formula (128), or 
| U = 4(H, - sin 2xr. Ko), (146) 
for it makes 
U, UU, =H, (146) 
at Lx US venis = 88 i (147) 
for any r. 


The Divergent H,(z) and K. (2) in Terms of Two Special 
' . Generalised Bessel Functions. 


8440. We. san now extend our results to Bessel functions of 
any orden. We may verify (146), (147) with r left arbitrary by 
‘employing the generalised « and the proposed e” "formula; 
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. but this is unnecessary, because the work may be done upon 
the general formulm for H, and K,. The characteristic is 


(A? +a A)U = (1 + 25700, (148) 
if A is d/dz, and a convergent solution is 22 


VF 
Le@)=9 Pr tue Ble paty d 
The companion solution is L. (v), got by DON n lo =n. 
Both these known functions are included in the generalised 
formula * 
U. y- , 150 

| rear (150) 
where,.as usual, only tho leading term is written. All the rest 
follow by changing the constant r to r+1, 7-1, &o., the 
series to be made complete both ways. 

The function U, must be expressible in terms of I, and L, 
because it satisfies the characteristic (148). The factors will 
be functions of r, though only one function is to be expected. 
We have to find out what U, represents, and co-ordinate it with 
H, and K,, the divergent series also satisfying the charac- 
teristic, namely, 


H. )- -(- yet a Ue ees) (151) 


m "n | 
K,(z) - -(& 3! et TO Me a (152) 


First of all, see the effect of using the ordinary series for 
er and e in these formule. Pick out the terms involving 
2! and s-t, because we want only one term of each of the two 
series of the U, - b x= 29^, then 


H,=% rn 4,1 (1*— 4»*)(9!— —-4"), " 


TO iu nn 
p 027 4n?) (8? — 4n?) 
1 „) 
+S oe Tee" eee t 
| 4 other terms. (158) 
We see that r=} and 4 are involved; and since in the 
series — | 


Use = 2 (err (154) 
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we have the exponent r+4n in the leading term, we must 
cancel the In by inclusion in ther. Thus 


zu r- 4 makes r-—in—], 


In rr = 1 makes r= ł-łn; (155) 
jn ! 7 1 
therefore E in first caso, 
c1-1 In 
ree (CEPR Ec ase) 
and in second case. 


“ih un f+ dn 


So H, is the sum of two U, series with leading terms as just 


found, thus, | 
H n= Un, (-4- 15) + Un, Q-iny (157) 


Comparing with (158), we see that the coefficient of y-t in 
that equation is g(-4-4n)9(-—44+4n), and that of yi is 


- zn). + 1v). 


In the same way, by Arb signs in H., we can show 
that K. = Un, -A- - Un, -im. (158) 


The Divergent H,(z) and K,(z) in Terms of any Generalised 
Bessel Function of the same order. 


§ 441. Now, we found, subject to verification, that 


Uo, r= 4(H, - K, sin 277). (159) 


We also know, by (154), that the exponent r becomes r + jn 
in passing from U,, to U.,. So it is suggested that 


Us, —-1(H,- K, sin 2r(r + n)] (160) 
is the general relation, true if (159) is true. 

Chaaging n to — n, and, at the same time, increasing r by n, 
makes no difference on either side of the equation. Special 
cases of (160) are E 

Un, (-4-an) = 1H. 4 K.), (161) 
Una-iy 2 H. - E,). | (162) 


These ara equivalent to (157) and (158). 
Also, by negativing n in (160), 


Un, =H,- K. ein 2z(r- 9));. (163) - 


ATO 34S 57oockpEOTRORAÓNETIG roti i Wis Dove, vi. 


50 (707, QU, cR cos em ge. 40 
Ua Uu -B. ein an cos ud = aa 

and from these again, , , 

i n H. Us T U pt (0... in Un) oot = lan dr, (166) 


—a.? wee ck 7 93 67 
LE 4 T ues 301 A Er ) 


We may also express H, aud K. in e two U, doisin; 
whose r’s differ by 4. Thus 


V oque s H. = Une + Url (168) 
sin L 20K. = U. i- U. (169) 

The 0880 r=} is worth notice It is enay to: — (180) 
that U ajy- U-23=}(Hn—K,008 an); . (76) 


that is, the U function is the same for n as for -n "when the 
value of r is 1. Similarly 


Una -U- 5447 (H. + K. oog un). (171) 

It looks unlikely at first that the expansion of U, according 

to (154) should be valid here, because it-is not the same for » 

as for u, save when n is integral. When s is not integral 

there can only be equivalence. To examine this, take ^]. 

Comparing results by the two methods, we find that equiva- 
lence depends upon 


e-s[.. CCPIUE at is 2 
eel 20 (178) . 


These agree with the r=} case of the generalised formula 
(189) suggested above, but not yet verified algebraically. 

To make U. . = U, we require 4r=odd, for any value of 
n, unless i$ be integral, when any r will do. Further, to 
reduce these equal series to H, requires 2n to be integral. 
If odd, then 4r is odd, as before. If even, then wis nu 
and 9r is integral. | 

Going back to (167), the K., formula, Or 


EK. zin æn cos 22 U, U- (174) 
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‘Both members vanish when r is integral... Then differentiate 
to r to find K.. The result is 


K. cos rn cos 2 r (U., AU. 50 log yt | 
8 Er emi (-n+r). (175) 
In the case r=Owe should reduce to known formule. 
FUE I, for 4H, we have | 
-e K. —I. ee 
«jm "o 176 
i [zuo -») ( 16 


In the summations only the leading terms are written. The 
step of r is 1 as usual. The two summations are stopping series 
‘pow. The result may easily be expanded to the known formula 


-7 K,cosnr -I. dog + C)- 160 2 > PT au =O 
-4(2)" z m. (177) 


where S,» 1-3 t 3... 977. 
‘To obtain the oscillating functions, put z= zi, and we have 
K. 0-1. -.) (). (178) 

"fo show the connections of H., K, and U,, U., briefly in 

a more general way, go back to (151) and (152). In the first 

use the generalised &, and in the second the generalised e, or 

(140) above. Multiply up, and we obtain, by Nan: in 

powers of z or y. 


B= Eth n (179) 
m K,cosrm = a2 tom) uso) 
where $(n,r) is given by 
1? - 4n 3? — 4n 
fouet ES MM 2.8. 280 290 Fons o 


Take half the sum and -o Then 
1H. ＋ K. cos rz) = L 2 di 1606, , (182) 
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| 1 gri ! | 
$(H, - E, cos rr) - 5 xi 1% n, 1 1). (188) 
In these last summations the step of r is 2, not 1. But it 
is better to alter so that the step shall be 1, to harmonise with 
ö Usos l ‘ a | | 
Put zr 431 In, or r=2s+n +} in (182). 
Also put zr =- In, or 14 128 - n 4 in (188). 
These will make summations in which the step of s is 1. 
Then, after the change, put r for s. The results are 


31H, - K, sin z(2r + n)] = 6(n), (184) 
JH. - K, sin z(2r— n)] = 0( u), . (185) 
] 227 Tn % In E 
where O(n) = 4 2 wel 0 t ps a : 3) Ps -Jaso 


Comparing with the previous investigation, we see that 


rin 
O(n) = Un, 7 = 2 drm (187) 
This involves 


1 227 f: 1?- 4n? ( | 9? 42 


UP dila B wi renal 1.8(2r +n + 3) 2.8(2 4 n 4 5) 
| 1 , (188) 


which is an identity. 
Although the generalised . formula has so far only been 
used speculatively, yet the fact that its use, along with 
the generalised e” formula, enables us to connect algebraically 
the two sorts of expression of the two nth Bessel functions, the 
convergent and the divergent, makes it practically certain that 


it is the correct formula. An algebraical process leading to it 
will follow. 


Product of the Series for & and «e~ cos rr. Possible 
| Transition from e-* to e. 


$442. The product of e and e~ is 1. If, then, the product 
of the same when generalised came to 2 or to t, we could be 
sure there was something wrong. But we need not expect 
that the product should reduce to 1 in a plain manner. The 
product, say Q, of the generalised series for € and cos rr 
makes the power series | 
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Q=... TTC) — x2 t2h(r +1) T rr ＋ 2) - ..., (189) 
where $(r) 1. 127 = 1 (1- di La. -...}, (199) 


(ru rtl r+2 r+3 
which may be transformed to 


g= (0-00-9)8-7... 1 (I-1Y G91) 

(qr) d +r)(2+r)(3 +r)... (ir)? (4. - 1) 
So $(r)is O when r is +, and is o when r is — , unless 
integral. Q is 1 when r is O, and is — 1 when r is 1, and so 
on. But when r is fractional, Q assumes the indefinite form 


of a succession of infinities, not plainly reducible to cos rz.* 
Write (140) thus, | 


wae}. | (192) 


When z is +, wis =, Differentiate to r, then 


1 A a *—(log z+ G(r) +rtanrr). . (198) 


This is zero when zis +. Compare with u and u before 
considered, representing & and 0. The r=0 case of (198) is 


w —e*(logz + C) - (aes 2 (-30 +3)+ .). 


(194) 

Compare with (98) above. That, by (97), makes a rapid 
approximation to the value of C. The present formula does 
not, for the same figures are differently arranged, which 
makes the I. c. t. large. 

Since u satisfies (A — 1) u O, it must be Ae, where A is a 
function of r. This being 1 when gis +, if it is different 
when x is —, it is made a function of z. So there seems to 
be an irreconcilableness requiring some modification of ideas, 
perhaps. But , u”, &c., also satisfy the characteristic, and 
so does 

X —-u Aw + Agu" + As W^ +. (195) 
Moreover, the value of X is simply u, or &, when z is positive. 
Similarly, the characteristic (A + 1)w —O is satisfied by 


* In § 447 later, the improbability of Q coming to cos rz. algebraically 
will appear, since the square of the expression for 4 cos rr is the 
expression for €—?* cos rm. 
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Yow+B,w'+B,w"'+Bw"+..,. (96) 
amd the value of Y is w, or when z is positive. When z is 
negative, or complex, we do not know what they are. As the 
_A’s and B's may be various, we may have transitions. from: 

X io Y. Here is one. Say 


B. 407 
Put z= -z=2?. Then we get i „ 
-N tan rr) | yo des 


72 60 +itan rz) (log s+ G(r) + u x tan rr), (190) 
: which splits into equations which may be written. 
* 2 uA Bu, | u (199) 


0- ( à Ba) in re. (200) 


Whether this be a proper transformation or not, equations 
(197) and (199) are consistent. For with z positive and there- 
fore x negative, both equations are true, if (197) is true for z 
negative as well as positive. But further investigation is 
reserved.* | P" 


Power Series for log z. 


$ 443. We may derive a power series for the logarithm of x 
from the binomial theorem 


(1 tz? a” | 


LN 201 
"m (201) 
Differentiate tor. Then | 
log z= 5 —” (G- e) (202) 
. 


In the simpler case of n=0 this is 


d sin rz * gin rr 
log Z i. 2 cog rr ). (208) . 


* I do not think the above transformation is proper, though it is 
suggestive. There must be in existence, actual or potential, a theory of 
generalised functions of a complex. 
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When r=0 this makes Ml 
„„ inge ET osre, 200 


É 


F That is, . | TT 
log æ -T I-20 Y G p (205) 


that is, the sum of the logarithms of 1+z and (1+2), 
according to the common formula. 
In the case r = , 


- ramis (0 (20) 
or, putting æ - , | 
910 7 NY oe (207) 


The "s formule (205) and (207) both lead to ci i- Tir. 
Differentiating pa to z, we get ! 


— 8 sin ri 
Multiply by z and use the result (48); we then reduce to 
| O= Zr cosrr. (209) 
The r= O case is O= (1 T- (IT — (210) 
Also (208) seems to give a power series for z^. But it is 
only a particular form of (209). 
Differentiating (209) to z gives 
OT sinrr. (211) 


Equation (206) may be used numerically. Ihave also verified 
that the more general formula (208) goes when r = 1, the error 


vanishing when «= 1. 
Put y = æi in (207). We get the well-known - 
Jing - pin 8s + Ir tin Bz - ... - (212) 


Again, putting z= e* in (208) we get | | 
| z gin rv Y 
22 2 ’ (218) 


which, when r=0, makes the well-kcown 
js ein - sin 22+} sin 82 - .... (214) 
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Although these substitutions of imaginary for real values 
are successful in the special cases chosen, they are only experi- 
mental, for the theory of generalised functions is in nubibus 
as yet. 

Examination of some Apparent Equivalences, mi 
Rectification. 


§ 444. In $488 this formula, equation (80), was arrived at 
from the binomial theorem vid the logarithmic function :— 


G U NY = -I). (215) 

Put A~ for x and algebrise with unit operand ; then we get 

| II TI =- T1). (216) 
Do the same again, and we get 

5.0% Iz (h. (217) 


9 

Here || is used to indicate a possible or apparent equivalence ; 
it may not be one, or it may. The method is a very speedy 
way of generating new formule, and sometimes gives true 
equivalences, at other times only partial ones. 

Now (217) is easily seen to be incorrect. What about (216), 
then? And is not (215) to be suspected? It may be readily 
tested. Multiply by 1--z. The result is 


at 1) enn) (218) 

which is e e same as 
— sin E 8 219 
FE * 


which formula was obtainéd before, equation (43). Tt asseris - 
that «41 = 1, and often turns up as a connecting formula, It 
satisfies the characteristic 


(1+2)Au=0, (220) 
i.e., Au = O, therefore u is constant as regards z. Numerically 


considered, however, it can only be used when z is near to 1. 
When «=1, we have such series as 


(r- 1) j-1-dPb be (221) 
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(=) GV Belt ie- det rte vir (222) 


There is no reason, so far, to doubt (215). 
Passing to (216), see ón what the satisfaction of the charac- 
Mrs of e by the right member depends. The result is 


a Sinvm 

0n xc t 
If the || can b» replaced by =, then (216) vill go. Integ- 
rating to æ, 


(228) 


æ sinrr 
1 NS eo Say, | (224) 


because it is 1 for a special case, though the left side might be 
a function of r. On numerical testing, v seems to be 1 very 
closely. Thus take r=}; then z-5 makes v=0:9998 by a 
long sum of about 20 terms. But this z may not be small. 
enough to show an auxiliary satellitic function, if it exists. 
Now z=2 makes v= 1:009 with, and 1-0009 without the l. o. t. 

Again with z— 1, I get 1:068 with and 1-0098 without the l. o. t. 
The error rule seems to fail.here; for example, the last result. 
is nearly 1 per cent. more than the size of the l.c.t. would 
allow. However, passing to z=}, the rule is satisfied, and 
also with x = 1, although now the error itself has become large. 

Testing (228) in the same way, with the same values of r 
and x, the value 0 comes out right (within the error limita) 
all through. Also with z—3. Unless, therefore, errors in 
calculation are involved, it would seem that the error rule, by 
which the l. o. t. finds the error, is not a complete rule. 

Try with - 1. Here 

91) - 1·21690, g(1)-1:10818, 

by the formula (188) above with n=0, and rej. Applying 
these to (224), with x=2, 1, J. 1, the results ure a little less 
than 1 througt-ut, and within the error limits. We can say 
that v is certainly closely equal to 1 save when z is small, 
when the l.c.t. is top, big for & certain conclusion. 

But that (224) is not a real equivalence is to be seen by 
differentiating it to r. Thus 


v g t E FG) FS ma 


. 2* coB rm — (rr) sin re 


W E25) 
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nu ra, thin teduots do pr. J duet Pata ig eer ad 
T. ! e Aa ap We gia 
l “dalegeC- tá T a vm | 
E * 4 
i s „ a 
2 E sole “ata at NE Es 


Here v' is zero only when z . Sov 111 inonlysa sical 
equivalence. The charaateristio of vis 


(a Tha - © 0— * 


"9-6 aa es[Ige to-. EL J] ban 


where C, or G(0), is brought in to make eae Ome Qi 
A and a are functions ofr. From the preceding A is I, and a 
is periodic. To harmonise with (226), we may write ^ 


EL. 27 (= dt J- 008 0 J. (230) . 


So v=1 when r is integral and midway between, and is early 
1 for any r, if z is over 1. 

The sine function thus reached may also be ula thus: 
Equation (228), by (224), means the same as T 


E PET 


ar sin rx | es 
Divide by «7! sin rr cos rr. Then a 
z ] 2ra "A 
[r cos rr sin „ (282) 
Comparing with (140), we see that the present investigation 
leads to the generalised e" formula which harmonised the 


Bessel functions. Numerically tested, the formula p goes 
with z— 1, $, 4. " 5 


Determination of the Meaning of a Generalised Bessel | 
Function in terms of H, and K, 

$445. Passing now to the generalised formula TIU 

Weenz 229. (283) 


Ocoee 
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before obtained, equation (58). Firat test that W satisfies the 
characteristic of I (v) identically. It therefore involves I, or 
Ky, or both. But can E, come in at all? -W is the convergent 
I, when 7-0, and is the equivalent divergent JH, when r= ]. 
Now when r is arbitrary, we may, by the use of the corras- 
ponding generalised «* series, reduce W to an integral power 
series. But the solution of the characteristic equation of I, 
in an integral power series was shown to split into two series 
(even and odd terms), which satisfy the characteristic sepa- 
rately, and are, moreover, equivalent. This strongly suggests 
that W does not involve K, at all, but is I. () x periodic 
function of r, which i$ 1 when r is O and 3. Or, in terms of 
the even and odd series, W = e& & bB, where A is I(x) and B 
is the equivalent series in odd powers as in (44), (45). I tried 
to test this numerically, io fix a and b. But tho series to find 
a and b are divergent with wide error limits, so it was no good 
this way. | | 
In order to detect the satellite, tako r=}. The result 
(numerically) is that W is sensibly I, when z is big, but falls 
slightly below I, as # is reduced to 1, 3,4. Then take = — 2, 
and test. As s is reduced W now rises slightly above I. 
This difference, + or — as the case may be, increases ag x 
: m 
Thus form of W is therefore probably I, — cK, as in tho case 
of U before, and c has to be found. Finding the result of 
reducing W to an integral power series difficult to manage, 
try another way. Use the ordiuary e series in (283). The 
result is then 
| where y « A and tho step of r is 1, whilst 
| Hp) = Brat f FCC (285) 
UO nr O 
This is a stopping series, and is convergent, so can be closely 
caloulated. With r integral, we get I,(z). With r= integer + $, 
we get a result reducible to | 
W- MU. + Ua) = 4H) (2). (286) 
In general, (234) makes | 
2E W, =AU,,+BU_,, (387) 
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where A and B are functions of r to be found. Understand 
that U is the previous U,, function, with n 20, as in 8 489. 
In the case of r=} the result is 


W,-0: 8525 U, 4 0:1460U  ,, (288) 
where U. - 1(H, - sin 27r. K,) (2). | (289) 
This makes W,-1H,-1K,, = (240) 


very closely. Note that (238) is an identity, subject to the 
use of the ordinary & series; whilst (240) is a conveniently 
substituted equivalence. 


The general identical formula corresponding to (288) is 
W, = Up cos? ir = Ui, sin? jr. (241) 


I have verified it numerically for eight values of r, namely, 
O, 3, 1, &c., up to Z. Using (239) in it, the result is 


W. = 4(Hy - sin 2zr K;) (x). (242) 


The satellite for W, has only half the mass of that for U,. 
The value of (r) in (285) is 


$(r) = [g(37) cos Arr. (248) 

The reduction of W, (involving Ko) to an integral power 

series, before referred to, implies that the series, which satisfies 

the characteristic as & whole, does not do so in two inde- 

pendent ways. The expansion (187) above illustrates this. 

Both the even and the odd powers have to be included to 
satisfy the characteristic. . The characteristic is 


(DyD - 1)K, — 0, (244) 
if D=d/dy, and this is satisfied because the odd power series 
` when operated upon by (DyD—1) gives - DZy'[g(r)P, with 
r=}, whilst the even power series gives + (the same), with 
r:0. On addition, therefore, (244) is obeyed. „ 

Of course, when W is expanded in the form (284), it does 
split into two series, as in (241), which separately satisfy the 
characteristic. But it seems that this is the exceptional case, 
and that there is no double satisfaction when the generalised 
e is used. 

The satellitic terms in both cases, U and W, become vety 
important when æ nears tke origin. But then the series 
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cannot be used for calculation, on account of the largeness of 
the possible error. So, practically, both U and W are appa- 
rently I, ; and the small correction may be eliminated by usin g 
two values of r; thus, 


I, (x) = 4(U, + U) = iW, + W). (245) 


Some Apparent Equivalences. 


§ 446. If the characteristic be of the third order, its three 
solutions will be all included in one generalised solution, and 
will be separable therefrom by giving special values to r. If 
r=0 makes the primary, the other two solutions are likely to 
enter satellitically in the general solution. Similar remarks 
may apply to higher orders, but there is some work to be done 
to investigate fully. 

The apparent equivalence 

NO DREA . (246 
arises from es 1 =I,(a); where D - d/dy, and y Ar. If we 
change y to A, and algebrise again, with unit operand, we 
obtain 


— 


y? y 
Mut egt (gp tM ve (247) 


The characteristic is now 
(DyDyD - 1yw « 0. (248) 


It has three independent solutions. One. of them, w,, with 
r =0, is the left member of (247). All three are included in 
w, Nevertheless, wol lu, is an apparent equivalence. 
Taking r=4, the original equation (246) is a true equiva- 
lence, but (247) is not. (Besides r=0, 3 and 2 are probably 
the important values.) For w, isa little greater than w, when 
y=1, the ratio being about 0:967. Increasing y improves the 
equivalence; y —8 and above making w; a little greater than 
wọ the ratio being 1:001 when y-8. __ 

Going a step further in the same way to the fourth order, say 


y" 


and comparing w, with w,, the numerical equivalence is so close 
i 11 
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as. to make one think it may be an exact one bere specially. 
Still wj is the smaller when y=1, though a trifle greater 
from y=2 up to 9. 


Passing on to S AX l (250) 
( 


there is a falling off in agreement; for as y increases from 
1 to 86, the ratio wj/w, falls continuously from 1:87 to 0:907. 
One more case to show further falling off. Let 


-54 

w= y" (251) 
The pevuliarity here (and in the last case less markedly) is the 
very large ratio, namely 2”, of the coefficient of 4? to that of 
y 3 in the series uz, whereas the succeeding ratios are quite 
small. This may affect the determination of the error in a 
complete rule. Anyhow the tendency shown in the last case 
is now more marked, for wj/w, falls from 8:8 to 0°75 as y goes 
from 1 to 100. There is equality at about 49. 

The above formule produce such good apparent equiva- | 
lences at the beginning, though so bad later on, that it is 
suggested to examine the formule which arise from the 
equivalence 1 = Zx (rry sin rz, equation (219), in a similar 
way. The first one, turning z to A and algebrising, is the 
apparent equivalence (224) above, shown to be excellent. 
But, others, of the types 


-(), wep (2m); 00 qus) 


TT 


with n integral and greater than 1, are found by a cursory 
examination not to furnish apparent equivalences, at least as 
regards r = O and 1. 


Cotangent Formula and Derived Formula for Logarithm. 
Various Properties of these and other Divergent Series. 


8 447. So far O. P. M., Part 8. I regret that the condensa- 
tion should tend to reduce it to the dry bones of mere formulæ. 
The original will not be published in Another Place before it 
is wanted. In the meantime I have only space left here for 
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8 few notes in connection with the preceding. They may be 
useful to investigators, as there are plenty of nuts to crack. 
The formula (219) may be written 


er 2254 (258) 
The companion formula is 
x cot rx A z= =, (254) 


and possesses several points of interest. Just as w comes 
from the generalised e”, so does v come from the generalised 
r. Thus, 


1 2 1 ZU ey Ein r 2 
€ Au Ty = 2- zn (255) 
e- A’. js . 
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Now (254) is exact when .z—1, without A. But when z is 
not 1, the functions « and r differ in behaviour. The first is 
continuous through z =I, the second is discontinuous: That 
is, there is a jump up through the amount A when z is just 
above 1, and a jump down to the same extent when z is just 
below 1, A being about 1:895, as found below. Why there 
should be a discontinuity in v, though not in u, at æ = l, may 
be understood by considering that e4A1 is an impulse at x= - 1, 
and e Aal an impulse at z— +1. So in the latter case 
integration produces a jump. 

Or we may differentiate v to x. We get O- C. This 
means that > a” is an impulsive function. It is o at x=1. 
Note also that in the theory of convergent functions the 
expression > 2’, z being complex, plays the part of an impul- 
sive function at the point z=1, although, of course, function- 
theorists would not, I think, admit that it had, by itself, any 
particular meaning. 

By differentiation to r, the v formula makes 


d mos m (root re & M loge >, Je (257) 


and other formule may be derived. Perhaps the most 
interesting particular case of v is When r=0. Then there is 
112 
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an infinite term 2°/0 on the right side of (254). Deduct it 
from the left side. The result is | 


log & A f . I- 21 ... (258) 
Remembering the potency ofA, this leads to 
1 = ＋ A ＋ 3 T. . A- log (& - 1), (x21), (259) 
or = — log (1-4), (4 1). (260) 
This w function is infinite at 2 = 1; beyond that it changes 
from — log (1 4) to log hr - 1), where p is a constant 
(about 6:658). It is then continuously divergent. When x 
is < —1 it is alternatingly divergent. | 
To show A by itself, we have 


T NA . Y lr zz . ). (261) 


Numerical examination of various cases of the cot and log 
formule all lead to about the same value of X when done 
roughly, usually from 1-8 to 2. But to find it more closely, 
special care must be taken. Some of the derived formule 
are much more convergent iban the primitive; but this does 
not help as regards close estimation of A, because the error 
becomes multiplied in another way. To find A pretty closely, 
I used the w formula (259), with x between 1 and 2. The 
results are very regular when attention is paid to certain 
points. The error, if estimated by the size of the l. c. t., would 
be large unless a value of x so little greater than 1 were used 
that the labour became prohibitive. But there are certain 
considerations allowing of closer work with less labour. Thus, 
in the series w=g + 3a! + ..., give za value between 1 and 2, 
say 1:1, such that there are two equal bottom terms. Repre- 
senting the series diagrammatically thus, we have to find the 


lowest point, when regarded as a continuous curve, If quite 
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symmetrical, the lowest point would be at A, and the shaded 
area would represent the value of the series. But there never 
is symmetry, so A is not quite, though nearly, right. In this 
way Choosing values of z producing two equal bottom terms, 
excellent results are obtainable by stopping at the end of the 
first of the two. 

But if z is such that there is but one l. c. t., the results will 
be staggery if we always count the full l. c.8., or always one- 
half of it, &c. We should plainly count a portion only of 
the l.c.t. of such size as harmonises with the case of two 
equal bottom terms. Now to get the n'è term to equal the 
(11) when &= ITM, requires n=m. Use this rule 
whether m be integral or fractional. For example, if x=1°8, 
1-91, count three terms and 3 of the next. Then regular 
results arise, as may be seen by the following :— 


N 
3 
* 


2 1 2 

15 2 1:022 
14 2:5 1921 
13 333 19114 
12 5 1:9026 
11 10 1 8974 
1:05 20 1:8953 
1:025 1.80520 
101 100 1:89518 


Observe that very large variation in the size of the l. c. t. 
makes little difference in the calculated value of A, and that the 
last three results agree to four figures. It would seem that 
1:895 is correct as far as written. But what it means (in 
terms of r or other constants) I do not know. | 

In the algebraical theory A would not be a real constant, 
but an indeterminate imaginary. Thus 


if = ＋ 2 — ..., then eé-1-«z (262) 


is an identity, or y =log(1 +x). This can be interpreted for 
any value of , by using en. = — 1, n being an odd number; 
or log (- 1) - inr. In accordance with this, w= —log (1 — ) 
for any value of æ, which makes the superinfinite w (when 
22.1) be complex to suit the algebra, whereas the divergent 
series w is real. 
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There is a similar conflict in the cot formula. By squaring 
the series u and v, it can be shown that 


u?,— s cot rr(v, — vray (263) 
P, =r cot rr(v, + v. 1). | (264) l 


The formula for u is satisfied, but that for v, containing A, 
will not do. If, however, we put A= + ir, then we harmonise - 
the algebra at the expense of making the series v be complex 
when z is real. 

The generalised er and e formule show a conflict also. 

Thus, by squaring, 


Qc 9 — "n gne Era gt 2 


2r+1 
quus Gs +] Mm — TT yat — 
E r > 25 1211 f (2). ; 
7 


eer 


ie, (€) =", with the generalised series.“ In a similar 
manner, we can show that 2 


(z az- U = (2660 


This would be satisfied by = 2+ E But it is not truc, 
save when 7 is integral. The effective meaning of the series is 
not e, but cos rr. I do not explain, but take things as I 
find them. 

The w series above runs up to oat s= 1, and then runs down 
again on the other side, with a constant, multiplier introduced. 
But there is not necessarily a change of this kind in passing 

through infinity. For instance, 


(265) ` 


Us 14 fa(1 + ja(1 (I fa(... (267) 
represents (1 2) I when z«1. It is convergent down to 
æ= — 1, and then alternatingly divergent and calculable. At 
l it is infinite. But it is directly divergent and calculable 


* The generalised binomial theorem furnishes the expansions of 9027 
and g(2r+1) which appear above. 
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when z >l, and seems to represent (v 1) i. Hefe there is 


conflict with the algebra of i. 
But the series 
Vz1-3z(1 1(1 - INIT ge..., (268) 


which represents (1 —z)*, and is alternatingly divergent when 

z« -—]1, passes through zero when z=1, and then becomes 
directly divergent. Considered as a function satisfying a differ- 
ential equation, we should say it then represents c(z — 1)! 
where c is a real constant. But e is not 1, as in the last 
case, but is — 3, by rough calculation. The negativity can be 
easily explained, for V- (I- ) U by algebra, and when U is 
(1 1), V is negative. A reason can also be given why the 
algebraical relation V = (I- z)U is numerically violated. For 
though U and zU have the same point of convergence when 
z>l, yet when they are united to make the V series, the 
point of convergence is shifted to quite another place. But 
I do not see why the factor should be 2, if that be the true 
value. It is remarkable that the divergent Bessel functions 
should be more understandable, both algebraically and 
numerically, than elementary vases of Newton’s binomial 
theorem. 


Three Electrical Examples of Equivalent Oonvergent and 
Divergent Series. 


§ 448. The following electrical method of constructing 
formule for comparison is worthy of: attention. If two 
electrical combinations whose resistance operators are Z, and 
Z, be put in sequence, and an impressed voltage e act at their 
junction, the current there is C =e (Z, + Z.) , and the voltage 
on the Z, side is 


V=Z,C= (269) 


e 

17 2/27 

Taking various ferms of Zi and Z, we may obtain interest- 
ing results by different ways of algebrisation. For instance, 
there are two ways of expansion of the operator (1 + Z/ Z:) 1 
by division. That either of the series of operations should 
give V correctly is remarkable. It will do so if the result is 
convergent. That the other way should give an equivalent 
result is much more remarkable. This occurs sometimes, 
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But it usually happens that the divergent result is not the full 
equivalent of the convergent result. Interesting generalised 
series connect them. 

Say Z,/Z,=apt, and e=1, starting at t=0. Denote the 
convergent result by u, and the divergent by v. Then 


u = d lp I- Gp IT p H- tp *  ... 


t e. 
cts a 1+) z (ait E + ). 270) 
This satisties (269), and is right initially, and is convergent. 


It is not immediately evident what V rises to finally, though 
we know it should be 1. The other way makes 


v= 1 -ap -- a?p -ap a 


=i. (CS 1 0. (271) 
cr ae | 
This also satisfies (269); it is not evident what it means 
initially, but it is 1 when t=c. Here u and v are equivalent 
when a is +. Equating them, we obtain the generalised 
«t/a, But u and v are not equivalent when ais -. Vu is 
the solution then, but not V=» To see this put a= — b and 
let b be +. Then use the generalised ¢/ in the first part ot 
u. Let u become w. It is 


bt-à | idt 
wsl- 2e + m 2 
E XC — 
This is the solution when a is negative. Comparing with v, 
we see that in passing from positive to negative a, the .extra 
term 2% is added. 

The electrical interpretation is interesting. Ses 8249. Leta 
cable (having resistance and permittance only) of infinite 
length be earthed at z=0 through a resistanée and e be 
inserted there. Then u or v show the rise of V at the begin- 
ning of the cable from 0 to 1, when the terminal resistance 
is positive, and w or w show the rise of V from 0 to — c» when 
the resistance is negative. When a is reduced to zero, the 
rise from O to 1 takes place instantly. When b positive is 
reduced to zero, the rise from O to — œ takes place instantly. 
That is, if we had a negative resistance, even of infinitesimal 
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amount, the finite PT s would generate an infinite voltage 
instantly under the circumstances stated. 
As a second case, let Z,/Z,— ap-). Then 


u= l —ap-$+ atp-1— ap i 4 .., 


6 973) 
(s g+ a 9). | ( 
v= apt — a7p 4 a*plb — a™p 4- . 
1 1 - 
"a8|-i "aai" (274) 


Here u and v are equivalent again when a is +, as we see 
by equating them. V falls from 1 to 0. But when a is — b, 
and b ig +, the result is 


w = eb — 6 7 (275) 


This oomes from u by the generalised exponential. V now 
rises from 1 to œ. It is a terminal condenser, instead of a 
resistance, that is concerned. See § 248. 

Thirdly, let Z/ Z = api. Then 


u- — a-2y-3 -= p- N- as +... (276) 


is the convergent solution, true whether a is+or-. But the 
other result, dividing the other way, viz., 
9:1 — apt + a3p$ — ap, + atp! — ..., (277) 


is not equivalent to u whether a be + o? —. The reason is 
this. Let 
X=... 14 bp! + ps + Dp , (218) 
the series being complete both ways. What is its value? 
Now 

2. . 1 TNTYT PIT, (279) 


and I find that the sum of every third term beginning any. 
where equals } of the total. Therefore X= get, if c= bi, 
and b is +, and the equivalent solutions are 


u= — (bp + b-2p-8 +. 5-8-4 te) (280) 
w= — fc +1 T bp biyth+..., (281) 
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when bis +. Here by p™ is to be understood /n, to save 
useless work. ö | 
Buit-when a is +, | 
u = (api + ap^ + ...) = (ap + a tp .) (282) 
= Zele — (1 + apll + abpth +...) —2(a-*p +a tp + ...). (288) 
IIere : 
1 + atp- +... = ge + 2e cos ( /e) G)], (284) 
so u is transformed to mE | 
u =w = l — (aplà + aSpfb +...) - 36 cos (t/c)(3)*, (285) 
when ais +. This explains the result (36), § 244, relating to 
a terminal inductance.* | 


sketch of Theory of Algebrisation of (1 - 5")71. 


8449. The above three cases illustrate the general theory, 
which may be just sketched here. Let | 


U- — (b-lp + bp br ). (286) 


This is the convergent solution when r is +. It is not neces- 
sary to consider r to be ~ , because the theory is quite similar. 
To transform U to the equivalent W when b is +, let 


X=... I Th + bp + bap’ +... : (287) 
the series to be complete. Then | | 
| W = - XTITD Y + bp” + bp” +... (288) 
is the required result. 
When r is the reciprocal of any integer, say n, 
x - iet, (289) 


where =, because of the generalised é formula. But 


a ́äöä— nũꝙͤgñĩ XXx(xx(¶[¹ü —ꝝ4⸗ 

In Elec. Pa., Vol. I., pp. 153 to 169, are discussed problems equivalent to 
» above by the Fourier method with extensions. It is to be noted that 
the definite integral in that method corresponds to thé divergent series in 
the present one. The extra term which comes in when a changes from: 
positive to negative, is, in the Fourier method, accounted for by an extra 
root of the determinantal equation. The results by the two methods are- 
in full harmony 
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when b is negative, X O. For when nis even, js generalised 
€ expressions are oancelled by the other $n. And when n is 
odd, the genéralised «-* expressions occurring n times also 

annihilate the result. Thus, »« 5, omitting the constant, | 


X= (1 —cos zr +008 r- 0032 7--cos fr) 0. (290) 

It follows that in the physical case, when a is +, both the 

solutions, convergent and divergent, are obtained by division, 
as in the cases r=4 and — given above, whilst when a is — 


there is an extra term, X. In any case the matter is resolved 
into the evaluation of X. Putting c=1 for ease, 


XZ. . T ITT. rie (291) 


is not only true for r=1, 3. 3, 1, &c.; but also for their 
doubles, except when the doubling makes r= 2. The general- 
ised «formula shows the validity of this n But 
when r is an integer, then 


X=lep tp *+..=n (é+...) (292) 


where 1, c, o, &c., are the nn roots of 1. [Prove by the: 
Expansion Theorem, thus, 
X= —— zt 
p 4 

So X -—r-ié is not true for r Pes save 1, and there may 
be special peculiarities when r- 1 and fractional, though 
it is true when r»14. But continuity would seem to show 
that it is true from r=0 torz1 generally. The following 
refers to 1 m/n, m being a smaller integer than n. A special 
case will be easier to follow. Say r£, then 


X- (ITpfT pl tpt tph) (. . 1 11 p+...) — 
= (1+ nt T) T). (298) 
Hero p'e ac’; = co rr, poos t= oos (t+ hrm), (294) 
go we get X= sum of five correct real formule, and this sum 
comes to 2, as required. 

If imaginary parts cancel one another at the end, the 

imaginary may be employed throughout. Thus. r= 3. 

X e (1 pl pit pt) (...1- p!  p' ...) 

= (1 + pl + pit pt) (d + 4 e), (295) 
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where csi, Now take p’et=mc’et, Then 

X=fs (leit Pe Atti Pct, (296) 
which is $e, as required. Numerical results are good. This 
process goes when r=m/n. But the individual results, when 
complex, are not true. E.g., p'e" is not i*«-*, but only the 
real part thereof. There is more to be said on this subject, 
and I have no doubt a good deal more will be said when 
proper mathematicians will thoroughly explore divergent series 
for physical purposes. But this volume is now full up. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX D. 


ON COMPRESSIONAL ELECTRIC OR MAGNETIC 
WAVES. 


There ar; no longitudinal“ waves in Maxwell’s theory 
analogous tu sound waves. Maxwell took good care that there 
should not b2 any. He knew what he was about, and having 
done a first-class piece of work in producing harmony between 
electrostatics and kinetics in a philosophical manner, by his 
invention of the electric current in non-conductors and his 
doctrine of the circuitality of the true current, he saw that it 
was good, and let it be. Moreover, the phenomena of light 
indicated the absence of longitudinal waves; to get rid of 
them was a difficulty in elastic solid theories; they could not 
even account satisfactorily for the elementary laws of reflection 
and refraction at the interface of transparent media. Now, 
Maxwell’s theory went of itself in the directions required. 
Why, then, should he spoil his work by introducing longi- 
tudinal waves ? 

Although there does not, in my opinion, seem to exist at 
present any distinct evidence of longitudinal waves in reality, 
yet, if such should be superadded to Maxwell’s theory, care 
should be taken that the modified or extended theory is con- 
structed so as to harmonise with Maxwell. Now, there are 
compressional waves in Helmholtz’s theory. But I am quite 
unable to see that that theory harmonises with Maxwell’s, and 
I am not aware that anyone has shown that it does. It seems 
to me to be out of court. 

There are many ways in which compressional waves can be 
introduced, some simple, others complicated. But in a primary 
theory we are naturally limited to the simplest ways possible. 
Let us, then, in the first place, see how the rotational ether 
will furnish compressional waves. The rotational ether is 
known to furnish a formal analogy which is useful so far as 
it can be followed with advantage. The moving force per 
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unit volume arising from the stress in a medium which 
opposes. finite elastic resistance to s compression and 
rotation is 


F= n(V'G+2Vdiv@) +AVdiv@ - eur, .) 


if G is the spacial displacement, and n, A, v the elastic con- 
stants, connected with shear, compression and rotation 
(“ Electromagnetic Theory," Vol. I., § 145, equation (818).) 
Here, for reasons explained (§ 153), put n=0, and keep v- 
finite instead; and, to have compressional waves, retain A. 
Then 

F =AVdivG - veurl? G = cd (2) 


is the equation of motion for small motions, without any 
impressed force, if c is the density of the ether. 

The most convenient form of the analogy for present 
purposes is to compare E, the electric force, with G, the 
velocity of the ether, asin $ 159. "Then 


- vcurl G =H, | (3) 


expressing that the rotation is elastically resisted, becomes by 
time differentiation, and putting v7! = p, 


- curl E = pH, - (4) 


the second circuital law. Also —yvcurl?G is the same as 
curl H, so (2) above makes 


curl H =cpE - AV div y-, (5) 


which is the modified first circuital law. The expansion is 
div p? E, and Av divp ^B means the moving force due to the 
space variation of the expansion (or compression), or of the 
pressure, if Aconvp^'E be considered to be the pressure, dis- 
regarding any constant pressure which is inoperative. The 
other moving force, curl H, arises from the space variation of 
the torque. | 
Equations (4) and (5) being the working equations, it will 
be as well to see how A affects the flux of energy. The mere 
convective flux of stored energy is disregerded. The stress on 
the N Plane being g 
Py = NAdivG - vVNcurl@, (6) 
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(§ 145, equation (910),) the flux of energy representing 188 
activity is the negative of the conjugate stress on the E plane 
(because E is the velocity), multiplied by the size of B (ses 
$145). This makes, after using (3), 


W=VEH - EAdivp“E (7) 


represent the flux required. Its convergence should represens 
the time rate of increase of energy per unit volume. Carrying 
this out, and using the circuital laws (4), (5) we get 


- div W = Ecurl H- HcurlE + div (EBM div) 
= EcpE + HupH + Adivp!BdivB 


Lab ler, Hy-. 0 


which is correct, since 1cE? is the kinetic energy, 4H’ the 
energy of rotation, and 4\( v pE) the energy of compression. 
(See also § 145). 

To show the effect of electric conductivity, turn (5) to 


curl H = (k + cp)B - AV divp—E, (9) 


where KE is the conduction current. The translation of the 

ether is frictionally as well as inertially resisted (5 159). W is 
' unchanged in (7), but its convergence, by the introduction of 
k, produces an extra term EXE in the right side of (8), express- 
ing the waste of energy. | 

As regards the general interpretation of (4), (5) it is to be 
observed that circuital E and H are propagated identically as 
in Maxwell’s theory. Further, if H is polar, or divergent 
without curl, it remains steady in time and place. But if E 
is polar and H =0 or is polar, then (5) makes 


cpB = AV div p?'B, (10) 
which, if c is treated as a constant, means the same as 
VES cu, or wV2P.= p?P. (11) 


if E= VP, and u?=A/c. That is, polar E, and the diverg- 
ence of E, and the associated potential, are propagated at 
speed (A /e), without magnetic force. This makes longitudinal 
electric waves. 
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The strict constancy of c is impossible in the fluid case, 
because it then stands for the density of the fluid (with some 
solid properties.imitated by the rotational elasticity), and we. 
have allowed: it to be compressible. The equation of con- 
tinuity is 

div (cE) +c=0, (12) 
using which, equation (10), by a time differentiation, takes 
the form 

— (div cB)E + cE=AV°E. (18) 


The first term must be negligible to reduce to the standard 
form (11). 

But electrically there is no reason visible why c (the per- 
mittivity of the ether) should not be treated as usual, as an 
ether constant. Then we have simple longitudinal waves 
according to (11), or waves of compression and expansion 
which are propagated without change of type if they are plane 
waves. We are not bound to follow up the analogy when we 
find that it fails. That is the worst of analogies. Sooner or 
later they have to be given up. | 

A serious difficulty with all analogies which represent elec- 
trical phenomena by bodily motions of an ether is that the 
motions have to be continuous to represent certain steady states, 
and then the ether gets out of shape. So the analogy may be . 
useful only for small oscillating motions. Butthere are many . 
other difficulties, There are the mechanical forces to be 
explained, for instance. Even the existence of electrification 
isolated in a dielectric involves the stretching of a point. If, 
for instance, E is the velocity of the medium, then a charged 
body has to be imagined to be continuously emitting fluid in 
all directions. That is, we have to imagine an impressed 
source of fluid or something equivalent. On the other hand, 
if H is velocity, the case is far worse, for an impossibility is 
involved. The electric force becomes rotation or proportional 
thereto, and the impossibility is that we need to have E both 
circuital and polar at the same time roundabout an isolated 
charge! Dr. Larmor's determined attempt“ to make the 
rotational ether go, with H as the velocity, labours under this 


* J. Larmor, “A Dynamical Theory of the Luminiferous Medium,” 
Trans. R.S. 1895-96. 
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apparently incurable defect. His electronic investigations 
have to be understood electromagi:etically, but not in terms of 
the rotational ether. Of course Maxwell’s theory is dynamical, 
without any specialised mechanical hypothesis about the 
ether. 

Let us, then, have done with the analogy and its embarrass- 
ments, and let (4), (5) be the two circuital laws without 
specialised mechanical representation, or (4) and (9) in a con- 
ductor. We reduce to Maxwell by A «O (or no resistance to 
compression in the fluid analogy). There are two kinds of 
electric energy shown in (8). If electrification is still to be 
measured by the divergence of the displacement, then we cannot 
have stationary electrification. Given any initial state with H 
circuital. What happens in an unbounded non-conducting 
uniform medium is that the circuital E and H make Maxwellian 
waves which go out to infinity, whilst the polar part of E makes 
longitudinal waves, which also go out to infinity. Nothing is 
left behind. In Maxwell's scheme, electriGeation persists in 
time and place. But according to (4), (5) if electrification has 
the same meaning, it only persists in the total. It does not 
keep its place, for one thing. Besides that, it may increase at 
some places and decrease at others equivalently. The persist- 
ence is merely one of total amount in the whele dielectric. To 
alter this amount a source is required. 

The fact that div D does not persist at any place unless A » 6, 
requires us to modify equation (5), in order to show electrifica- 
tiem stationary, and still have longitudinal waves. But, whilst 
we are about it, we may as well remember that two fluxes are 
cencerned im Maxwell's scheme, and that we can have longi- 
tudinal waves either of divE or of divH. Moreover, there is 
‘mo present reason why we should not have both kinds at the 
same time, if we have any at all. Thus, let 


“curl =cpE+VP +g, (14) 
—curlE = upH + VQ +f, (15) 


be the eircuital equations. Here f and g are introduced to 
represemt sources; they are perfectly arbitrary vectors, and 
are impressed. We see at once that cireuital E and H make 
Maxwellian waves, along with cireuital f and g. Thus, if E, 


KK 
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and E, are the circuital and polar parts of E, and similarly for 
H, f and g, we have 


curl Hi = EI +g N (16) 
DcurlEI =ppH, f, (17) 
for the circuital parts, as in Maxwell’s system, and 
O=cpE,+VP gz, . (18) 
0 — upH, + VQ +f, (19) 
for the polar parts. Now let 
P= —-Adivp?E, Q= - y div p-!H,, (20) 


show the connection between P, Q and E, H. Then, using 
(20) in (18), (19), we obtain 


(AV? - ep?) E, =e, (21) 
(7V? — Bp?) H= p. (22) 


showing that polar E when free is propagated at speed (A/c)! 
by longitudinal waves, and that free polar H is similarly pro- 
pagated at speed (%). Call these speeds u and w. These 
two kinds of longitudinal waves are quite independent of one 
another. The polar E waves have no H with them, and the 
polar H waves have no E with them. 

Given any initial state of B and H, and no f, g. In an 
unbounded medium the result is automatic division into three 
sorts of waves, the circuital or Maxwellian at speed v= (uc), 
the polar E at speed u, the POM H at speed w. Nothing is 

left behind. 

-To have remanent E and H, we require f and g respectively. 
If gi = curl h, we see by (16) that uh may be regarded as the 
density of the intrinsic magnetisation. Its effect is known, 
It produces, when steady, a circuital state of magnetic induc- 
tion without electric displacement. Intermediately, it produces 
both. Or we may regard g, as impressed electric current. Simi- 
larly, if f, = — curl e, then e may be regarded as impressed electric 
force, or ce as intrinsic electrisation, or f, as impressed mag- 
. netic current. It produces ultimately, when steady, a state of 
circuital electric displacement without meu e 
though both intermediately. "oa 
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Lastly, we come to f, and g,, and now we can represent 
stationary electrification and its analogue. To show this 


plainly, let 


g,~AVdivp-"By, | (23) 

where E, is polar, say =- VP, Then (18) becomes 
0 = cpE, - AVdiv p^ (E, — Ej), (24) 
or, which is equivalent, ; | | 
cp?B, = AU (E, - E). (25) 


Here it is B, that is to be regarded as impressed arbitrarily. 
Now, if it is steady, or becomes steady after varying anyhow, 
(25) shows that E,— E, is the final state assumed. That is, 
P, is the electrostatic potential, so that | 


VP p, | (26) 

if p is the electrification. - E 

Similarly, if f, = yV div pH, | (27) 
we have | 

„pH, = y V (H, —H,) ; 28) 


and if H, is steady, the final result is H, - Ho, a polar state of 
H indicating stationary magnetification o, according to 


-ViQy=c, if E- Vos (29) 


It is to be observed also that p and o, or P, and Q, equiva- 
lently, need not be steady. This shows a striking difference 
from Maxwell’s scheme, in which E, H, f,, g, settle the state 
of induction and displacement. A knowledge of the elec- 
trification, and also of its analogue, is included, for that div B 
is zero in reality is a special experimental datum. But in 
our present system p and o must be independently given, and 
may be varied. 

As regards conductivity, turn cp to & p, and up to g+ pp 
in (14) and (15), if k is the electric and g the raagnetic oon- 
- ductivity, which is specialised to be zero in actual fact. So we 
may write | 

curl (H- n) = (k + cp) E - AVdivp-(E — Ej), (80) 
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-eurl (E~ e) = (g+ yp) H- yVdivp (H -H,); (81) 


~r, equivalently, in terms of p and o, | 
curl (H- b) =(k+cp)B- AVdivp-! E AVp^p[e, (32) 


curl (E- e) - (g - pp) H -yV divp?H-FyVp^e/p, (88) 


where p and o are arbitrary as well as e and h. 

To illustrate, if it is given that there is no B or H initially, 
and no e, or h, or c, at any time later, but merely p, then the 
solution will express the result of introducing p. II it is a 
steady point source, amount q, then 

T | 

| . Amr? T (84) 
is the displacement at distance r from q finally. But at time t, 
although this is the solution still, it is only valid within the 
sphere of radius ut. Outside this sphere there is no disturb- 
ance. On the boundary is a state analogous to condensation, 
a longitudinal or normal wave, in fact. The total condensa- 
tion in this wave increases uniformly with the time. 

If q acis from time ¢=0 to t, and then ceases, the result is 
a shell of depth wt,, which goes owt to infinity. On the outer 
boundary is a condensatiomal wave, and on its inner boundary 
a rarefactional wave. The total condensation and the total 
rarefaction increase uniformly with the time, but their differ- 
ence remains constant, being proportional to gti. Between 
the waves is the steady state aecording to (84). If, temporarily, 
E be imagined to be velocity, then fluid is being steadily trans- 
ferred from the inner to the outer boundary of the expamding 
shell. Similar remarks apply to a magnetic source c. 

But although we have a scheme which is really Maxwell's, 
with longitudinal waves of E and of H (or either alone) added, 
and have further added the means of exhibiting stationary and 
steady electrification if required, so that Maxwell’s theory can 
also be imitated in this respect, yet I hasten to add that I have 
not the least faith in the physical possibility of the extensions. 
The price to be paid is too great. : 

To begin with, the representation of electrification by an 
impressed term may be regarded as objectionable, and.open to 
suspicion. Its only justification would be that it worked out 
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well, and did not lead to embarrassing difficulties. Now, 
though it is not immediately evident, examination shows that 
the representation of electrification by an impressed term in 
the above way cannot be admitted for energetic reasons. To 
see this, we must examine the activity products. 

First put A= O, y=0 in (82), (88), reducing to Maxwell. 
It is then the same as (16), (17), if there is no conductivity. 
We may exhibit the equation of activity in two strikingly 
different ways. Let (k+ cp) E be denoted by J, and (g + up) H 
by G. They are the electric and magnetic currents respec- 
" tively. Then one form of activity equation is 


- (gB-- fH) =Q+pU +pT + div Wi. (35) 


On the left side is exhibited the sum ef the activities of f 
and g. On the assumption that these vectors indicate the 
sources of energy, -f and —g are impressed forces. The 
right side expresses the sum of the waste, the time rate of 
increase of stored energy, and the divergence of the flux of 
energy, according to | 


o-, U-kE, T-, W,-VEH. (86) 


Now it is a consequence of the circuital equations that f and 
g are the sources of disturbances. But it cannot be proved 
from these equations that they are the sources of energy. The 
above form of activity equation suits the rotational ether. 
But in electromagnetics, though f and g are the sources of 
disturbances, it is e and h that are the sources of energy. This 
is concluded from experimental knowledge. The appropriate 
form of activity equation, instead of (35), is 


oJ +hG=Q+pU+pT+div W, | (87) 
where Q, U, and T are the same, but 
W- V(E— e)(H — h). (88) 


Equations (85) and (37) are mutually convertible, but differ 
entirely in the sources of energy amd its flux, for the same 
varying disturbances B and I. (Compare with $70 and § 159, 
and observe the anomalies pointed out in the latter place.) 

Now pass to the more general equations (82) (88). The 
sources of disturbance are g,,f,, p and c. But we cannot con- 
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clude from the equations where the energy is taken in. We 

have the activity equation 

| GET H) = OU +pT+pU,+pT,+divW,, (39) 
where Q, U and T are as before, whilst there is fresh stored 

energy 


.- d- Ei,  T,-iyüivp^H),  — (40) 
and W,is * by | 
= VEH- EA div p? E- Hy divp-!H. (41) 


This form d suits the rotational ether, so far at least as it 
can be applied, for of course the equations are too general for 
it. For example, if E= velocity, then cpE is the rate of time 
increase of momentum (per unit vol), and therefore -g is 
ordiaary impressed Newtonian force (per unit vol.), and its 
activity i is-gE. This means the rate at which energy is being 
taken in on the spot. 

The above is all very well for consistency, but it will not 
do in respect to stationary electrification. Thus, by (28) 
and (26), 

-gB = —-EAVdiv p"E,= - EAVp"'p/c. (42): 


. Apply this to the case of a sphere with constant charge. The 
activity increases uniformly with the time! This is accounted 
for by the longitudinal wave (here a spherical wave, of course) 
at the boundary of the region occupied by the E set up by p, 
that is, E, ultimately, but practically only E, in a sphere of 
finite radius, and which can never be anything but finite. 
Similar remarks apply to f, and c. We cannot possibly admit 
a scheme which requires a supply éf energy to keep up an 
electrostatic field. 

But perhaps the other way will work out better. Guided 
by Maxwell’s electromagnetics, e and E,, h and H, should be 
the sources of energy, although g, and p, f, and o are the 
sources of disturbances. On this understanding, the equation 
of activity takes the form 


(eJ, + hG,) + (EO, + H,G,) =(Q+ pU t pT) + pU, - pT, 4 " 100 


where Q, U and T are as before, whilst the new quantities ars 
thus defined. J, and Gi. are the circuital parts of the true 
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currents (k-- cp)B and (g-- pp)H. That is. J, and Gi are the 
right members of (30) and (31). J, and G, are the polar 
parts of the true currents, that is 


J,-AVdivp(B-E),  d,-Avdivp-(H— Hj. (44) 
U, and T, are the new stored energies given by 
.- dp E- EYE. T. - A Idvv- H- HY, (45) 
and, finally, W, is given by 
W, = V(E - e) (H -h) - (E - E)Adivp^ (E - E, 
-(H-Hydivp'(H-H,. (46) 


Superficially considered, we have now got rid of the energetic 
difficulty. If a stationary electric polar field exists, no work 
is apparently needed to keep it up. The activities of E; and H, 
are zero when their fields are established. But, looking closer, 
the former difficulty turns up in a new shape. Thus, con- 
sidering a charged sphere. Formerly, the place of activity was 
the surface of the sphere, and the continuance and increase of 
the activity were obvious. At present, the seat of activity is 
the expanding spherical boundary of the radial E. But the’ 
activity is existent however far the region of E may extend. 

We must therefore give up the representation of static 
states by impressed terms in the aboye way. That is, E; = O, 
Ho = O, or p=0, c=0. But when we do this we are no 
longer able to have stationary electrification in a non- 
conduetor. Not only Maxwell's theory, but older theories, as 
W. Thomson’s, are violated. The cure is to abolish the 
longitudinal waves, by A= O, y «0. Then we come back to 

Maxwell and his purely transverse waves. Good old Maxwell! 
T The way the transition takes place is worth notice. When 
À and y are reduced to zero the wave speeds u and w are also 
reduced to zero. Then, even if we do have the above p and o in 
action, varying anyhow, they do nothing, for no disturbance 
leaves the sources. This agrees with Maxwell, inasmuch as 
his electrification cannot be introduced in a dielectric without 
conduction or convection. Also, if electrification exists, 
. given hy divD, it persists, unless there is conduction or 
convectfon. 
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Lastly, a few remarks about Helmholiz's theory must be 
added. I made acquaintance with it about 1886, and con- 
cluded that it would not do, being fundamentally in conflict 
with Maxwell’s theory. Prof. J. J. Thomson seemed te be of © 
the same opinion, in his Report on Electrical Theories, not 
being able to harmonise it with Maxwell. Dr. Larmor, too, had 
a go at it, without success. But Hertz appears to have believed 
in it, that is,.as a possible extension of Maxwell’s theory, and 
certainly Prof. Boltzmann and Dr. Curry have faith in it, as 
the recent work of the latter testifies.* | 

I think this state of dubiety is principally due to the extra- 
ordinary complication of Helmholiz's investigations. There is 
not only the usual cartesian complication, and the usual 
4 anomalies, but an unusual display of constants, and worst 
of all, the exhibition of results im the form of equations of 
electric. and magnetic force, which are very complicated, and 
the use of several potential functions. And yet the matter is 
essentially quite simple, if we look at it from another point 
of view, employing the simple methods which are coming 
into general use. Eliminate the potentials; rationalise the 
formule, and put in vectorial language and seek the circuital 
laws. Then we shall see what we shall see. 

Transformed in the desired way, I make Hlelmholtz’s 
equation of electric force, in my own notation, be 


B= — V$ — pp pot (k + cp) B+ pe (1 —x)Vpotip"¢ 
- pcurl pot il. (47) 


Here understand that m, and c, belong to the ether, and 1, c, 
are the extra parts due to matter, so that m+ m=, and 
c ei =. Also ¢ is a potential, to be explained presently, 
and & is a numeric, also to be interpreted. There is another 
potential /, in Helmholtz’s equation, but I have put it in 
terms of ¢, as in the third term on the right. I also omit — 
impressed electric force as unessential. There is no impressed 
magnetic foree in the equation. 


* Curry's “ Theory of Electricity and Magnetiem,” 1897, may Le consulted 
for Helmholts’s investigation. See also my review of that work iu The 
Restrician, p. 643, Sept. 10, 1997, and Dr. Boltemann’s remarks thereca, 
p. 55, Nov. 5, 1897. | | 
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Operate on (47) by curl, and we get 
- curl E up. (48) 
the second circuital law, simply. (Compare § 65, Vol. I.) 
Conversely, from (48), by vectorial work we may constract 
(47), except as regards the ¢ terms. ö 

Similarly, from Helmholtz's equation of magnetic force, we 

- obtain, by curling, another circuital law in the form 
curl I- (Tip) B- VS. (49) 

There are, initially, two remarks te be made, First, that the 
potential term, without farther infesmation, merely allows the 
electric current to have divergenee. Next, notiee that instead 
of cy as in Maxwell, we have c,pil. This is a fatal discre- 
pancy. It is not an inadvertent mistake, however, but is 
intentional. Maxwell's current im a non-cenductor is poB, or 
pD, the time variation of the displacement. But Helmholtz's 
is c,pE, the time variation of the Polarisation only, c,E being 
the electric polarisation. It is supposed that ¢ can be adjusted 
so as to give Maxwell's theory, er a wider theory, by varying 
a certain constant contained im 5, viz., x in (47). 

The next thing to dois to eliminate . Take the divergence 
of (49). Then 
e- div (t + c, p)E. (50) 
Again, take the divergence of (47). We get | 
div E+ Vig = — ppp pot div (k + c,p)B + mel — x) pot Vip, (51) 
which, by the use of (5@) reduces to 


divE + V- ioc kp?ó, (52) 
k+ 
or kpop * Heri (58) 
ktep c a: 
and therefore Vye = — ——V div E. 54 
eg Vp 2 v (54) 


This gives Vpé in terms of E. The first circuital law is 
therefore, by (49), 


e. k . 
curlH — (k+ c,p)B- vdivp?R- —" v divpE. (56 
(k+ cp) P p no" p (56) 


Now put c/n =A. Then 
curl K - A ei) B - A Vdivp - V divpB. (56) 
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This is perhaps the simplest form. Comparing with (9) 
we see the interpretation of Helmholtz’s numeric &. It is 
x eſnobok, where A is, in the rotational analogy, the elastic 
constant connected with compression. | 

But no possible legitimate manipulation of x can reduce 
Helmholtz to Maxwell. The nearest approach is by & O, 
or A=. Then we make 


curl H = (k c,p)B, | (57) 


inconsistent for the reason before mentioned. The speed of 
propagation is (uc,)-*, and is only finite in polarisable media. 
It is infinite in the ether! This comes out of Helmholtz's 
conception of the current being the time variation of the 
polarisation instead of the displacement. 

Take the case of x finite, but no conductivity. ‘Then 


curl H — c,?E - AV div p^? E, (58) 
-curl E = ppH. — | (59) 


These indicate transverse waves at speed (nei) and normal 
waves at speed (/e). See (9), (10), (11) above. When the 
conductivity is finite as in (56), the interpretation is more 
difficult, but of course still incapable of reduction to Maxwell. 
It is important to note that c, cannot be equated to zero. 
If it could be, then c,=0, making c=c, would reduce (49) to 
Maxwell in appearance. But this is nonsense. Note also 
that Helmholtz’s theory, being reducible to (48) and (55), 
is not necessarily a distance action theory. has gone out. 
We do not need to have ¢ given to specify the state of the field. 

Finally, remember that even if Helmholtz’s theory could be 
reduced to Max well's, there would be, in its unreduced state, 
the electrification difficulties before described. 
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APPENDIX E. 


DISPERSION. 


A short time since Prof. J. J. Thomson in his Rede 
Lecture and then (The Electrician, July 17, 1896) Prof. Lodge 
directed attention to Helmholtz’s (1893) electromagnetic 
theory of dispersion. This was followed next week by 
Dr. Howard’s translation of that paper. The celerity was 
. wonderful. I wish the paper itself could be as quickly 

understood as translated. | 
The subject is exceedingly important and exceedingly 
difficult. In one respect only is it easy. It is perfectly easy 
to make a mathematical theory of dispersion, or 20 theories 
in an hour, if desired. But it is not easy to make a mathe- 
matical theory which shall agree with the facts, which are 
rather complicated, and vary from one body to another. And 
as for a physical theory, the case is worse still. Our know- 
ledge about atoms and molecules is quite nebulous, and an 
hypothesis concerning the mutual action of ether and matter, 
or of electromagnetic and material vibrations, must be highly 
uncertain, even if we have a fairly good mathematical theory. 
The subject demands and deserves study from several points 
of view. At present I only desire to direct attention to some 
obscurities and inconsistencies I find in Helmholtz’s theory. 
The objections are made entirely i in an enquiring spirit. 

Let D be the displacement in Maxwell’s theory, extended 
to formally include convection currents, P the density of 
electrification,* u the velocity of p. Then pu is the convection 
current, and D + pu the true current, the curl of the magnetic 


* It is not implied that there is any volume electrification. In any ionic 
or electronic hypothesis, we must assume that the + and — charges 
balance one another in general, because there is no sign of volume electri- 
fication. (The footnotes to this paper, added December, 1897, did not 
appear in the original, which is recon by the text.) 
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force, in a dielectric. Let the time integral of pu bed. Then 
the first circuital law is | 
curl H= D 4 o8 - D 4- d, (1). 
and the second is 
- curl E = uH, (2) 
if DKB. If now d can be defined in terms of D, we shall 
have the essentials of a complete system. 

Now D is the ( V. 9, h) of Helmholtz’s paper (translation), 
and d is the same in a thicker type. But I desire to use my 
usual vector notation (and rational units of course), and the 
reader will find that it produces a great simplification. B is 
(P, Q, R) the electric force, and it is given that D= xE and 
d= 0B, and that x and are constants. [Equation (2) and 
the one preceding (4) ].“ Here is the first inconsistency. 
If 6 is constant, we cannot have a theory of dispersion. A 
-homogeneous dielectric of the common kind is the result. 
6 must be a differential operator of some sort. And it is so, 
later on in the paper, although the supposed constant 0 is 
retained, which makes a second inconsistency. 

The density of the electric energy, say U, [equation (4)] is 
made to be 


1D 4 Dd 
and if D and d are parallel, this reduces to 
U,=2(« 60 E. (4) 


I cannot clearly understand this, either when ô is regarded 
as a constant, or in the form (8). 

The density ‘of the magnetic energy is as usual [equation 
(5)]; ; say, if B= HH, where B is the induetion, inm T IAE: 
in my notation. 

But Helmholtz introduces another sort of energy, called 
the electromagnetic, which is wholly incomprehensible to me. 
It is defined in terms of the vector potential A, and the true 
electric current in the old-fashioned way [equation (8)], say 
in my notation, 2 AO, if C is the true current. But by a well- 
known transformation, this is the same as 2 HB, since © is 


* These references in square brackets are to Dr. Howard's translation oi 
Helmholtz's Paper in The Electrician, July 24, 1896. ` 
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the curl of H, and B the curl of A, as may be seen in the 
peper itself. [Equations (6), (7), (8), and the one between 
(12) and (18).] So the “ electromagnetie energy density is 
twice the magnetic energy density. What can it be? 

There is also the kinetic energy of disturbed ions, which 
is represented by.the product j mass of ion x square of con- 
vection current. Obviously this makes the kinetic energy x p°. 
That is a small matter. There is also the friction assumed 
to act on disturbed ions. 

Finally, there is-the Principle of Least Action. Now, 
Least Action has no more to do with the matter than the 
man in the moon, so far as I can see. It is quite unnecessary, 
to begin with. Next, it obscures and complicates the matter, 
so much so as sometimes to lead to serious error. I make 
this remark advisedly, remembering previous applications of 
the Principle of Least Action to electromagnetics, which is 
much clearer without it. 

Lastly, we come to the circuital equations [equations (18), 
(14)] One is equivalent to 


curl H= D « d, (B) 
in the sense before explained. The other is equivalent to 
- eurl (5-1) = pH. (6) 


I understand (5). I cannot understand (6). Compare with 
(2) above. I do not see how -d gets in. The Principle of 
Least Action may do it, or else the reckoning of the electric 
energy as in (4) above, or the astrnishing electromagnetic 
energy ; but as no details are given, and there are the incon- 
gistencies alluded to, the matter is hopeless at present. 

Note that if the 0 in d= GE is really constant, then (5), (6) 
with d eliminated make & simple homogeneous dielectric, with 
no dispersion. But as & matter of fact, the relation between 
D and d is [equations (17)] 


D = (a? + hp + mp?)d, (7) 


(where I change & to k on account of another 5h), so that 0 is 
an inverse operator, as is required in practical theories of 
dispersion. 
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Now (7) can be understood broadly without going through 
the previous obscurities. It says that the ordinary mechanical] 
force Bp on p produces motion of p, and that there is opposing 
elastic resistance, and frictional resistance, and inertial resis- 
tance. This is a reasonable elementary hypothesis, though 
when applied to atomic charges some process of averaging 
must be gone through.* Besides that, the real force on p is 
not Ep, but Eo+ VOB. Pass this correction by. 

If we take out the d from equation (6), reducing it to (2), 
then since (5) is the same as (1), I should be inclined to assert 
that the auxiliary hypothesis (7), without necessarily entering 
into details regarding the nature of the frictional force, &o,, 
would give an intelligible dispersion theory. For (7) is simply 
an ordinary equation of motion introduced as an auxiliary 
to the circuital laws. 

But I could not say the same if d is to be retained in 
equation (6), because of its unintelligibility. It might work, 
or it might not. Further examination, given below, raises 
doubts as to its physical possibility. 

To construct electromagnetic theories of dispersion rapidly, 
proceed thus. Write the two circuital laws in this way: 


curl H- TB, -curl B= ZH, (8) 
where Y and Z are operators, functions of p, the time-differ- 


* Perhaps the following transition from the continuity of the primary 
theory to the discontinuity of the secondary theory may help. In pure 
ether, we have curl HBB. Now this equation will still hold good 
if we fill the space concerned with electrification, density 4 p positive and 
the, same amount negative, provided these electrifications cannot separate. 
But if they can separate, then B will do it, and pu is the additional 
current, making Did the true current as in (1) above. The etherial 
permittivity is x. It will be increased by d to a’ variable amount in 
general, but to a constant amount if the two electrifications are merely 
elastically connected according to the simplest law. If the connection 
involves inertia and friction as well, then we have the auxiliary equation 
(7). So far, the theory remains a primary theory, inasmuch as there is a 
continuous structure assumed. But, if we concentrate the electrifications in 
numerous detached pairs separated by ether we come to a secondary theory, 
- and the equations (1) and (7) can only be understood to result by some 
process of averaging. H. A. Lorentz’s “Versuch einer Theorie der elec- 
trischen und optischen Erscheinungen in bewegten Körpern, and Dr. 
Lermor's work already referred to, should be consulted concerning ions 
and electrons iri relation to electromagnetics, 
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entiator. In a common homogeneous dielectric, after 
Maxwell Y=(k+«p), Z= up. As is well known, this fails 
to account for the facis of dispersion, being only suitable for 
slow working. But Y and Z may be any operators we choose, 
provided they represent possible electrical arrangements of 
coils and condensers (elementary). They may be direct or 
inverse, rational or irrational. In any case, when we treat 
simply periodic states, we reduce the circuital laws to the 
form i 
curl H = (K + Sp)E, -curl B= (R + Lp)H, (9) 


by the assumption p?= — n?, where n/2z is the frequency. If 
the four constants were independent of the frequency, the case 
would be that of a homogeneous dielectric of constant induc- 
tivity, permittivity, electric conductivity, and magnetic conduo- 
tivity, whose theory I have described in Chap. IV., Vol. I, 
* Electromagnetic Theory." But in general they are functions 
of n*. And note that even though there be no magnetic con- 
ductivity in reality, we are usually obliged in the above way to 
use an effective magnetic conductivity. 

To make a large scale model, use the line integrals of B and 
H. Say, Vand C. Then, for plane waves, 


-Asuano -ficgrespr-YY qn 


express the resultant forms. They may be interpreted in 
terms of a generalised telegraph circuit, with R' the resistance 
of wires, K' the conductance between them, L' the inductance, 
S' the permittance, all per unit length, and all being the 
effective values at the frequency concerned. We can concen- 
trate the four quantities in lumps, and regard the circuit as 
made up of a number of Z'’s in series, with leaks represented 
by the “s (see Electromagnetic Theory," Vol. I., §§ 221, 
222, for this generalisation of the circuital laws, and the 
resulting formule). | 

If we assume Y' and Z' to represent any real electrical 
arrangements of coils and condensers, we can, I think, be 
quite certain beforehand that the resulting theory of dispersion 
will be a consistent one in all parts, containing no electrical 
impossibilities. That is one thing. Another is, that if we 
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translate a theory of dispersion to the telegraph circuit theory, 
or to the equivalent theory for plane waves in a doubly con- 
ducting medium, and do it properly, we can see whether it 
really represents a possible arrangement. If it does not, if 
the telegraph will not work properly, neither will the homo- 
geneous medium ; and, finally, it raises a very serious question 
whether the theory of dispersion is an admissible one. 

Test Helmholtz’s theory in the way described. Eliminate 
d from (5) and (6) by means of (7). For plane waves we get 


dH —— 1 
-T (1 + ores iig) (11) 
dE ( _ 1 = | 
dz CEU arp) B (12) 
Put p =ni, then 
iH ~ {hen T (1+ ,2 - x) 
4E am + ppX(X - a? + mn?) 
ds 3 as 
where X = (a? — mn? x kn. . (15) 
Or, if we expand the reciprocal of Z, we have, more simply, 
Z- =- 2 „ m (144) 


pn? Xp n? 
Comparing with 


Sg, -A LH, (ic) 


which are the special forms of (9) for plane waves, we see that 
the effective electric conductivity is positive, the effective 
permittivity may be positive or negative, likewise the effective 
inductivity, and the effective magnetic conductivity is positive. 
The rate of waste per unit volume is KE RH*. (Divide by 
2 if the amplitudes are in question.) The negativity of S and 
L is admissible at certain frequencies, but it is not allowable to 
have R negative under any real circumstances. It is impossible 
for R to be negative when we construct Y and Z out of 
really possible combinations of coils and condensers, either 
in the telegraph theory, or in its analogue in a medium. 
Effective resistances and conductances are always positive, 
because they arise out of the positive waste in Joules’ law 
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and its magnetic analogue, or from the positivity of the real 
ultimate electric conductivity and its analogue. 

I make these remarks because in my first translation into 
the telegraph theory, a stupid mistake of my own made R come 
out negative. So far as the above goes, Helmholtz’s system 
is not impossible. But let us see what arrangements the 
operators in Helmholtz’s theory lead to. Translate to V and 
C. Say asin (10) above. Then, first we have 


MT TEM 1 a 

Yewtg iy e ge ep ap) 
kp .K K 

in (11), (12). Now imagine the proper changes made in the 
constants to suit V and C, instead of E, H. It is unnecessary 
to introduce fresh symbols. If we consider a short finite 
portion of the telegraph circuit, to which Y and Z belong, 
we see that the leak Y consists of a condenser without shunt, 
in parallel with another condenser without shunt which is 
itself in sequence with a resisting coil. J.e., Y is a conductance 
operator; «p stands for the conductance operator of the first 
condenser, and the denominator of the big fraction in Y is the 
resistance operator of the other condenser d p in sequence 
with the coil A/x 4- mp/x. (Dimensions are of no importance 
here, since it is only the structure that is in question.) Thus 
Y makes & proper and intelligible arrangement. 

But Z does not. Itis the resistance operator of the short 
piece of the circuit, and Z-'in (17) is the corresponding 
- conductance operator. So we see that there are two arrange- 
ments in parallel, one of which is a coil of no resistance 
(resistance operator pp), and the other has the resistance 
operator — pp (a? +hp+ mp"). Here, —a°yp represents a coil 
of no resistance and negative inductance, whilst the rest, 
- pp?(h + mp) is not electrically intelligible, although in simply 
periodic states, when — pup’ becomes un', it is equivalent to a 
coil of positive resistance and inductance. For this reason, 
then, in simply periodic states, we do get positive resistance, 
and if the effective inductance is negative, that does not matter. 
But in general, unlike Y, the operator Z^! is electrically 
unintelligible.* 
aot open to this objection to Helmholtz's system made in this Paper. 


LL 
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„This, elmholtz's second eir e 
paper pides 1 d is oi pos : Ih ye 
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nnintefligibility,;; X. iq as before in, 4170. whilst Z Z. ig up. 
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The type of a wave is | ate 
folis (on E 2E. ein (nt — Q3 I. = nu oc 60 


t jo AKIO 145A 


| whore JIZ PAO; and l 
Por Q= (QI LenK + Baii (RK - LS ne), (21) 


as in “ Electromagnetic Theory,“ Vol. I., $221, equation (fo). 
The same symbols are used here, only it is now E and H 
that are concerned, so B, L, K, § refer to unit volume.) 
Note that P and Q are always real and positive, for all. valves 
of the quantities R, K, L, S. For the square of (RK Ln?) 
is less than (B? + L?n*) (E t Sn?) Whén R is zero, take 
the positive value of (Lin?) „whether L is positive or wegatiye. 

So the wave speed / O may be zero or infinite; but cannot 
be negative or imaginary. Having the sq 1 of the wave 
speed negative at certain frequencies is not PT 

It is true that S may be negative, and.:then -- ER. „ig 
imaginary when L is positive, and the square of the’ Wave 
speed seems to be negative. But that does net. seem toi fne 
to be the right way to look at it. Say R=0 first, then... d 


P or Q= (GF {LaK Sin re I 
= La) (E e Sr S.. (23) 


Here L is + in the case under consideration, s0 ‘the. outside 
radical causes no trouble. Now it K=0 also, we shall have 
dispersion but no waste; then P=0, and O- (LS y appa- 
rently ; and therefore, apparently , Q is imaginaty if 8 is 
negative, as it may be within certain frequencies. But this 
is wrong. We should take the + value of the radical; then, 
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her! 8 15 negative, « - L8 say: it is P that! is (LS /), ana 
^ Q sero. In fact, the type of the wave ig now CLE "à 
i ” stationary vibration. `` 
It is easier to follow when K is not quite zero, If quite 
zero sind P «0, then if by decrease of n, 8 becomes zero, we 
have Q zero, and v infinite; and when S goes on fürtHer the 
me way and becomes negative, Q- remains ‘zero; but P is 
finite. When, on further decrease of n, S become positive . 
Again, then Q becomes positive again, and P zero. If this is 
not the correct interpretation, I shall be glad to be corrected 
open E 
In the case (18), (19), L is constant, K is avisa 4 anii is 
| proportional to the square of the frequency, and by (18), 


a? — m»? QUT | 
js ae 8e ea a) e000 
Alo hy (89, iE V ia tho wav spond | i 
i ne 3m LE sy itty) 250 
ben -er Or | 
NS D ey) esl (26) 


ai X is tà always +, whilst y is generally +, but may vanish 
twice. When so, then P=Q; but in the region between 
‘the critical frequencies P and Q change places, as compared 

with their values when S was positive to the same extent as 
it is now negative. In the limit, if K = O, one of the vanishings 
of B on decrease of n takes place by the route — 0,0,-- 0. 
^ Then T rises to o» as u goes from the higher to the lower 

Zero.: l 

„The two values of n? making 8 = O are 


T zaim 422) - ht (m — 13 — Am 3. (27) 


| i these frequencies, when possible, S is negative. 
But if 


M = m(1 + 2a!) — 2ma(1 +a}, (28) 
a the ge critical frequencies coincide, making | 
EN nie! VITA. (250 
m | 
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Therefore, when h? exceeds the value given in (28), the region 
of negative S does not exist. The general eee are 
much the same as in Helmhollz's theory. 

. If we imagine a plane electromagnetic sheet travelling 
through the ether to enter a material dielectric permeated by 
the ether, it is a matter of first principles that the very frent 
of the disturbance goes en at the same speed as before, that 
is, as much or little as manages to get through at all at that 
speed. It may be infinitesimally little.* The practical speed 
of the sheet in the material dielectric is different, being less. 
The thin sheet becomes widened by retardation, and the bulk 
of the disturbance is left behind the first front. It is far 
more complicated in reality when we come to simply 1 
waves (though so much simpler in the mathematies); the 
values of P and Q are determined by actions proceeding beth 
ways, ultimately tending to establish a stably progressive eon- 
dition under the influence of a continued simply periodic 
impressed wave.t To allow of this, frictional resistances 
causing waste should be positive. 


* It seems te me very unlikely that the front of the wave should be 
unattenuated, for there is internal reflection and scattering to be considered, 
as well as true absorption by the interposed storers of energy. The reason 
why in Helmholtz's theory, or in the form I have substituted for it, the 
matter has no influence when the frequency is infinite, is simply the way 
inertia is associated with the ions or electrons. It takes time to move 
them, so they do not move when no time is allowed, and do not 9 
the passage of a wave train of infinitely rapid oscillations, 


. t According to the above, we must, in the consideration of the passage 
of light through material bodies, always distinguish between the propaga- 
tion of an impulsive wave and of & train of waves, They will in general 
behave quite differently, save when the action of the matter is such as to 
produce merely an increased permittivity of constant amount, which i», 
however, inconceivable in molecular theories. A simply periodic train of 
waves cannot be set up until all parts of a body are well under influence 
and reacting. We can also illustrate this effectively by the telegraph 
theory in its generalised form. Although an impulse will begin by travel- 
ing at the speed of light, it will, be thrown. back and redistributed im 
various ways, according to the structure of Y and Z, the generalised 
leakance and resistance operators. The finally resulting wave speed, when 
a simply periodic train of waves has been set up, comes about from the 
actions proceeding both ways. The distortionless circuit in the unique 
exception, for there is then no back action. 
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Another way of testing Helmholtz’s theory is by forming 
the equation of activity, and seeing if it accounts for the work 
done. Take first the simple system consisting of equations 
(1), (2), and (7). Then the equation of activity is 


conv VEH = EcurlH - H curl E 


= E(D +d) + HB. (30) 

Here ED - Ü, the rate of increase of the electric energy 
U z 1ED according to my reckoning. Similarly, HÈ =T, the 
rate of increase of the magnetic energy. The remaining 


term Ed is Ppa or Fu, if F is the moving force on p. That 
is; it is the activity of F, and is, by (7) accounted for thus 


i 3 
Fu = u(a? 4 hp + 17 


— . #4 ha? hèp me upu, (81) 
nu K 
showing that the rate of waste is a. the potential energy 
is 4(a2p?/x) (pu), and the kinetic energy is 1(wp?/x)i..— 
The activity is therefore fully accounted for. But in Helm- 
holtz's system equations (5), (6), and (7), we obtain 


cony VEH = Ú + T + Fu - Heurld/«, (82) 


and I am unable to see how to interpret the additional term. 
Of course, in (82) it is assumed that VEH is the flux of enetgy, 
just as in (30). It may be objected that this is not the case, 
but that the flux of energy should be V(E - /H. But this 
does not help much. The convergence is 


D A) d) A HB. (38) 


The curl of d does not now appear, but (83) does not account 
for the increase of electrical energy as reckoned by Helmholts, 
or for the strange electromagnetic energy.“ 
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ode , APPENDIX. RES a ae n 


ON. THE. , TRANSFORMATION. OF OPTICAL WAVE. 
| ; BUBFACES: BY HOMOGENEOUS STRAIN... - 5 


Simplex Eolbtrépy. e oll 


1. All explanations of double réfraction (proximale, not 
ultimate) rest upon the hypothesis that the medium in which 
it occurs is so structured as to impart eolotropy to one of the 
two properties, associated with potential and kinetic energy, 
with which the ether is endowed in order to account for the 
transmission of waves through it in the simplest manner. Tt 
may be elastic eolotropy, or it may be something equivalent 
to eolotropy as regards the density. In Maxwell's electro- 
magnetic theory the two properties are those connecting the 
electric force with the displacement, and the magnetic force 
with the induction, say the permittivity and the inductivity, or 
c and p. These are, in the -simplest case, constants corre. 
sponding to isotropy. The existence of eolotropy as regards 
either of them will cause double refraction. Then either c or 
p is & symmetrical linear operator, or dyadic, as Willard 
-Gibbs calls it. In either case the optical waye- surface i is of 
the Fresnel type. In either case the fluxes displacement and 
induction are perpendicular to one another and in a. wave- 
front, whilst the electric and magnetic forces are also perpen; 
dicular to one another. But it is the magnetic force that ig 
in the wave-front, coincident with the induction, in C88 o 
magnetic isotropy and electric eolotropy, the electric force 
being then out of the wave-front, though in the plane of. the 
normal and the displacement. And in the other extreme 
case of electric isotropy and magnetic eolotropy, the electric 
foroe is in the wave-front, coingldent with the displacement, 
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whilst the magnetic force is out of the wave-front, though in 
the plane of the normal and the induction. Now, as a matter 
of fact, crystals may be strongly eolotropic electrically, whilst 
their magnetic eolotropy, if existent, is insignificant. This, 
of course, justifies Maxwell’s ascription of double refraction to 
electric eolotropy. 


abs eae ^E 


Properties connected w with: ‘Duplex Eolotropy. 


7% .When duplex: eolotropy, electric and mugnetic, is admit- 
ted, we obtain a more general kind of waye-euríace, including 
the former two as extreme cases. It is almost a pity that 
magnetic eolotropy should be inserisiblé, because the inves- 
tigation of the conditions regulating plane waves in media 
possessing duplex eolotropy, and the wave-surface associated 
therewith, possesses many points of interest. The chief 
attraction lies in the perfectly symmetrical manner in which 
fhe subject may be displayed, as regards the two eolotropies. 
This brings out clearly properties which are not always easily 
visible in the case of simplex eolotropy, when there is a one- 
sided and imperfect development of the analysis concerned. 

In general, the fluxes displacement and induction, although 
in the wave-front, are not coperpendicular. Corresponding to 
this, the two forces electric and magnetic, which are always in 
ihe plane perpendicular to the ray, or the flux of energy, are 
not coperpendicular. Nor are the positions of the fluxes in the 
wave- front conditioned by the effective components in that 

lane of the forces being made to coincide with the fluxes. 
pra are two waves with a given normal, and it would be 
impossible to satisfy thig requirement for both. But there is 
a sort of balance of skewness, inasmuch as the positions of the 
fluxes in the wave-front are such that the angle through which 
the plane containing the normal and the displacement (in 
either weve) nfust be turned, round the normal as axis, to 
reach thé electric force, is equal (though in the opposite sense) 
to the angle through which the plane containing the normal 
d the induction must be turned to reach the magnetic force. 
Thèse äre merely rudimentary properties. I ha ve investigated 
the wuve- surface and associated matters in my paper On the 
Electromagnetio Wave- surface e Mag., June, 1885; 
or “ Electrical Papers,” vol. 3; p. I). 
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Effects of straining a Duplex Wave Surface. . 


3. The connection between the simplex and duplex types of 
wave-surface has been interestingly illustrated lately by Dr. J. 
Larmor in his paper ** On the Singularities of the Optical Wave- 
surface“ (Proceedings London Math. Soc., vol. 24, 1893). He 
points out, incidentally, that a simplex wave-surface, when 
‘subjected to a particular sort of homogeneous strain, becomes 
a duplex wave-surface of a special kind. To more precisely 
state the connection, let there be electric eolotropy, say c, with 
magnetic isotropy. Then, if the strainer, or strain operator, 
applied to the simplex wave-surface, be homologous with c, 
given by cà x constant, the result is to turn it into a duplex 
wave-surface whose two eolotropies are also homologous with 
the originale; thatis to say, the principal axes are parallel. 
This duplex wave-surface is, of course, of a specially simplified 
kind, though not the simplest. That oceurs when the two 
eolotropics are not merely homologous, but are in constant 
ratio. The wave-surface then reduces to & single ellipsoid. 

Conversely, therefore, if we start with the duplex wave- 
surface corresponding to homologous permittivity and indue- 
tivity, and homogeneously ‘strain it, the strainer being 
proportional to c~}, we convert it to a simplex wave-suríace 
whose one eolotropy is homologous with the former two. 

Remembering that the equation of the duplex wave-surface 
is symmetrical with respect to the two eolotropies, so that 
they may be interchanged without altering the surface, it 
struck me on reading Dr. Larmor’s remarks that a similar 
reduction to a simplex wave-surface could be effected by a 
strainer proportional to ai. This was verified on examination, 
and some more general transformations presented themselves. 
The 1esults are briefly these :— 

Any duplex wave-surface (irrespective of homology of eolo- 
tropies), when subjected to homogeneous strain (not necessarily 
pure), usually remains & duplex wave-surface. That is, the 
transformed surface is of the same type, though with different 
inductivity and permittivity operators. 

But in special cases it becomes a simplex wave-surface. In 
one way the strainer is /, where the square brackets 
indicate the determinant of the enclosed operator. In another 
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the strainer is 2 1̃Äπν]. These indicate the strain operator to 
be applied to the vector of the old surface to produce that of 
the new one. 

Now, these simplex wave-surfaces may be strained anew to 
their reciprocals with respect to the unit sphere, or the cor - 
responding index-surfaces, which are surfaces of the same 
type. So we have at least four ways of straining any duplex 
wave surface to a simplex one. 

Furthermore, any duplex wave-surface may be homo- 
geneously strained to its reciprocal, the corresponding index- 
surface, of the same duplex type. The strain is pure, but is 
complicated, as it involves both c and u. The strainer is 
c (cu), divided by the determinant of the same, This 
transformation is practically the generalisation for the duplex 
wave-surface of Pliicker’s theorem relating to the Fresnel 
surface, for that also involves straining the wave-surface to its 
reciprocal. 

Instead of the single strain above mentioned, we may employ 
three successive pure strains. Thus, first strain the duplex 
wave-surſace to a simplex surface. Secondly, strain the latter 
to its reciprocal. Thirdly, strain the last to the reciprocal of 
the original duplex wave-surface. There are at least two sets 
of three successive strains which effect the desired trans- 
formation. The investigation follows. 


Forms cf the Index- and Wave-Surface Equations, and the 
Properties of Inversion and Interchangeability of Operators. 


4. Let the electric and magnetic forces be B and H, and the 
corresponding fluxes, the displacement and induction, be D 
and B, then 

D =cE, B= pH, (1) 


where c ig the permittivity and p the inductivity, to be 
symmetrical linear operators in general." We have also the 
circuital laws 

curl H =cE, —curl E = pH. (2) 


Now, if we assume the existence of a plane wave, whose 
unit normal is N, propagated at speed v without change of 
type, and apply these equations, we find that D and B are in 
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sel 
Shiel are, of.  eonrse,. nne io the ‘velocity equation ai 
(4 El. Papers,” vol. 2, p p. 11, equations (41)). Two forms are, 
given for a reason that will appear later. I employ the vector... 
algebra and notation of the paper referred to, and others. 
Sufficient to say here that c and u^ are the reciprocals of 
c and p; and that scs means the scalar product of 8 And, Bi 
for example, if referred to the principal ‘axes of o, ` me 


gon = e * d egg oec (4) 


if ei, c4 «4, be thé principal es (positive: scalars, to. ehsare 
positivity of the energy), and 21 &, s, be the components of ar! 
Aso, [c^] denotes the determinant* of c, that is. (055,17! 
The operators in the denominators of (8) may be /irxated forc! 
our purpose, as linear operators thexeselves. But it is ibd: 
reciprocals that occur. - For aao ne fesi formi of a ey " 
be written | Pun EE 


gx A. an 
. s= P ds iid 
[07v en] rm e 
asserting that the vectors s and [. Ts are papini | 
The expansion of (8) to Cartesian form may be doné im- 2 
mediately if e and jz are homologous, for then we may take the 
reference axes i, J, K parallel to those of c and 1 and ab once” 
produce . . 
: To Tam i du qe a es "0. 
-— — 2. 1 os 1 Lih d QU dy ge Vis 
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* It occurs to me in reading the proof tat Qo se al {0} 533 
determinant of o, which is plainer to read in combination with other 
aymbols than ſol, is in conflict with the ordinary use of square brackets, 
as in (5) and some equations near the end. ——— 


on this account in the present paper. A RE 
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where sus is as in (4% with p owrittóh for ol 'Biniitarly as 
regards the second form of (8). When thé operators äre not“ 
homologous, the:cbmblioation of the fokm of: the biistiterita” 
of the invorse operators makes the ekpansion less- easy. 

As regards the second form of (8); it is obtained from ine i 
first form by interchanging 1 and c. It represents the same 
surface. Thé transformation from one form to thé other, if 
done by ordinary algebra, ‘without -the use: of vectors and 
linear operators, is very troublesome in the general case. But 
in thé electromagnetic theory the equivalence can be seen to. 
be true and predicted beforehand. For consider the circuital i 
eqtations (2). if we eljminate H, we obtain | 


.—eurl p^ curl Beck, l ue m. 
whilst if we eliminate E, we obtain B "TN B . 
7 curl c curl H = uH. (8) 


These are the characteristic equations of B and H respec- 
tively in & dielectric with duplex eolotropy, and we sée that 
they only differ in the interchange of c and ø. When there: 
fore we apply one of them, say that of E, to a plane wave to 
make the velocity equation, in which process E is eliminated, 
we can seo that a precisely similar investigation applies to the 
H equation, provided p and c be interchanged. So, if the E 
equation leads to the first form in (8), the H equation must 
lead to the second form. They therefore represent the same 
surface. The same property applies to any equation obtained 
from the circuital equations with the electrical. variables 
eliminated, the equation of the wave-surface, for example. If 
we have obtained one special form, a second is got by inter- 
changing the eolotropies. | 

The index equation being what we are naturally led to from 
the characteristic equation, it is merely a matter of mathema- 
tical work to derive the corresponding wave-surface. For s is 
the reciprocal of the perpendicular upon the tangent plane to 
the wane serine). 80 that i 

| r=1, ——  — (9) 


if 71 the — of the S and from the equation 
of s and its connection with r, we may derive the equation of 
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r itself. I have shown (loc. cit., vol. 2, pp. 12-16) that the 
result is expressed by simply inverting the operators in the 
index equation. Tuos tl the e emaon of the wave-surface is 


p " £ ? (10; 
[n] (rar) [2 Lej (re p): 


where, as before, two forms are given. Now, the final equi. 
valence of this transition from the index to wave-equation to 
mere inversion of the two eolotropic operators is such a simple 
result that one would think there should be a very simple way 
of exhibiting how the transition comes about. Nevertheless, 
I am not aware of any simple investigation, and, in fact, 
found the transition rather diffieult, and by no means obvious 
at first. I effected the transformation by taking advantage of 
symmetrical relations between the forces and fluxes ; in par- 
ticular proving, first, that rE=0=rH, or that the ray is per- 
pendicular to the electric and magnetic forces, comparing this 
with the analogous property sD «0 -8B, and constructing a 
process for leading from the former to the wave-equation 
analogous to that leading from the latter to the index equation. 
It then goes easily. However, we are not concerned with 
these details here. 

A caution is necessary regarding the interchangeability of p. 
and c. They should be fully operative as linear operators. If 
one of them be a constantinitially, and therefore all through, 
we may not then interchange them in the simplified equations 
which result. For example, let u be constant in (10). We 
have now l 


r 1 
1 ae e (11) 
go v aere 
pr? -o [ejr x) 


The first form is what we are naturally led to by initial 
assumption of constancy of p. Now observe that the inter- 
change of u ‘and e In the second form gives us the first form, 
after a little reduction, remembering that [e] i is now d. But 
the sams interchange in the fixst form does not produee the 
second, because it is more general. So we have gained a 
relative simplicity of form at the cost of generality. The 
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extra complication of the duplex wave-surface is accompanied 
by general analytical extensions which make the working 
operations more powerful. The equivalence of the two forms 
in (11) may be established by the use of Hamilton’s general 
cubic equation of a linear operator, as done in Tait’s work. 
Though not difficult to carry out, the operations are rather 
recondite. On the other hand, the much more general 
equivalence (10) is, as we saw for the reason following (7) and 
(8), obviously true. This suggests that some other trans- 
formations involving the general cubic may be made plainer 
by generalising it, employing a pair of linear operators. 


General Transformation of Wave-Surface by Homogeneous 
. Strain. 


5. Now apply a homogeneous strain to tho wave- surface. 


g | 
= PE (12) 


We need not suppose that the strain is pure. Use (12) in the 
first of (10). It becomes 


$74 ——— 40. (19) 
* Dd [6] (4 Tatar 


Now the use of vectors and linear operators produces such a 
concise exhibition of the essentially significant properties, 
freed from the artifieial elaboration of coordinates, that a 
praetised worker may readily see his way to the following 
results by mere inspection of equation (13), or with little 
more. I give, however, much of the detailed work that 
would then be done silently, believing that the spread of 
vector analysis is not encouraged by the quaternionist’s prac- 
tice of leaving out too many of the steps. 

In the first place, S d is the same as 4) , if 4' is tho 
conjugate of $. So 


Pap da = ap apa 4) 


in the denominator. Also, the first ¢—q in (13) may be 
written 4, and the postfactor 4'7'! may then be transferred 
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or the, e: Ter de this, it zausb:bg inverted, lo 
course, and then brought. ina Pogtfagter. Similarly the 
$^ in the numerator may be merged in the denominator by 
(inversion first;and' then bringing it in as a prefactor. We 


ow this is to be dane by MUR toas 


agai 4d 9. zo ista ZEE 
1 ^ 5 m 4 A Kaaa : (chat t e in 2 SETS 
where a, 5, c are e any linear operators. Bo as bene ped 
ERIT Magee H 3 SUA B 
o semanas sae =0,.. ae c (18) 
123 l ai ea) 
Now introduce some  simlioatons of form? Let 
(vu ode mh. ida; 0 
x follows ftoi the second, i by (15), ant 210 zwi junta 
ML t. 18 
Sgn (H -a. (is) 
i bas obe HE "m [us : 
We also have | [X] - Lu] [9]... (19) 
These three, (17) to (19), reduce ach! to E N i 


a- CIC rea (ao 


where the second form is got from the first by e 
A and , which is permissible on account of the interchangea- 
bility of » and c. 

Comparing (20) with (10), we see that there is identity of 
form. Consequently (20) represents a duplex wave-surface 
whose operators are b and A, provided they are m 
They are, for, by the elementary formula 


(abo) - a * (at) 
pep’ = ($e), 41029 


and similarly for the other one. 


In case the strain is a pure rotation, we may take the form 
of $ . Gibbs) as 


$2LitJjeEXE, — . (88) 


it follows that 
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‘where i; 3j klis oné, ànd f! 9° K ‘anothét el at ipei 
iuda cui vectors.” For, obelgacly, this makes 


Dm _ r= Tf Tir AK “Int dy % Ke. Y aci 1200 


S £t 

pacis 8 toà Bimplex’Wave- Surhet. 
" 8. Now take some special forms, of. ¢. We see, by inspec- 
tion of (17), that we can reduce either of b or A to a constant. 


Thus, first, Qr "eu 2 asd k e, : Hh PIR 3 a E "nep ql 
Then (20) rediuser to" tst ewe? Soe ay 
zy ae 1 — 20) 


So i Om a. CHE. 1- TP) i "n E 
Showing that the original duplex wave-surface is reduced to a 
simplex one involving eolotropy b, given by (25). ^ b 


Similarly, a second way is 
(P) p= 52 1, As c7luc7i, (27) 
which reduces (20) to the simplex wave-surface E 
B n- „. (88) 
: NES Aa 
(volving the-eolotropyÀ; ©- ` 


The new surfaces (26), (28) may now be strained to their 
reciprocals. “Thus, take the first of (26), and put 


p - [53] q. (29) 
This makes bp =0. : (80) 


Here the initial and final B's may be removed to the 
denominator, and, since we also have 


(dtp)? = pip = pop, (81) 
we bring the first of (26) to 
um — 5 0. (82) 
E ~ [5] mp) 


No compare this with the second form of the. same (26). 
They are identical, except that b is now inverted. Conse- 
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quently (32) represents. the index-surface corresponding tothe 
wave-surface represented by the second of (26), and therefore - 
by the first, since they are the same. In a similar:-madner': 
the strain (29) applied to the eae of. ad lends t0 baci 
reciprocal of the first ſorm. Duo Witten 
In like manner the i PIU 000 is strained e ita. 
reciprocal by | Qt o ae 
E E xs 
| NN 
Applied to the first form of (28), we get the second form with 
X inverted; and, applied to the second form, we get the first, : 
with A inverted. These inversions of simplex wave-surfaces 
by hémogeneous strain are equivalent to Plücker's theorem 
showing that the Fresnel wave-surface is its own recipreea! 
with respect to a certain ellipsoid ae 4 eS 8ra ' 
Ed., p. 842). | > 


Transformation from Duplex Wave- to Inder Surface by & 
Pure Strain. | 
. 7. What is of greater interest here is the werent don ot. 
this property for the duplex wave-surface itself... Take 


p 65) 


$-c (he. „ 6 (089. 
Then we obtain i 
(0 debut (e) (ek yay (88) 
ppp uc (ek) uec (ep) 66) 


the first of which is obvious, whilst in the second we make 
use of 
( 48D) 
There are other ways in n which this $ may be expressed, viz., 
„ e (en i) A (ue) (e) te = ( he, (88) 
all of which lead to uh 1. n (89) 
If this ¢ is self conjugate, we see, by (17) and (85), that its 
use in (20) brings us to DE 


4— —À—— -0-q e. (40) 
po -ez € = Cc = ; 
ic^] (aca) ; Tp uM 


That is, the strain converts the first of (10) to the first of (40), 
and the second of (10) to the second of (40). But the first of 
(40) is the same as the second of (10) with » and c inverted, 
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and the second of (40) is the same as the first of (10) with the 
same inversions. In other words, the strain has converted 
the duplex wave surface to its corresponding index-syrface. 
Observe that the crossing over from first to second form is an 
essential part of the demonstration, which is the reason I 
have employed two forms. 
In fall, the strainer to be applied to r of the wave-surface 
to produce the vector s of the index-surface (or q in (40) ) is 
Byler (41) 
But to complete the demonstration it should be shown that 
this strain is pure, beeause we have just assumed ¢=¢' in 
equation (20) to obtain (40). Now the purity of this strain 
is not obvious im the form (41), mor in any of the similar 
forms in (88). But we may chango the expression for ¢ to 
such a form as will explicitly show its purity, Thus, we have 
l cj æd. "^ zè ot, 
identieally, and this may be expanded to 
Cu = ct CR de Ad (chu A0) % d 
the right member reducing to the left by obvious cancellations. 
Therefore 
(cu = e (ues, 
by taking the square root. So, finally, 
p= (cp l1 ard (di? c). 1. | (42) 
This is of the form ¢,¢,9,, where ¢, is pure. Its conjugate is 
therefore ¢,¢',¢,. This reduces to ¢ itself if $, is pure. But 
P, is pure, because it is also of the form 0,0,0,, where 6, and 
0, are both pure. 80 our single strain depending on ¢ is 
pure. 
ma: ef three successive Pure Strains for one. 
Two ways. . 
8. This is ary mathematics. But it is at once endowed 
with interest if we consider the meaning of the expression of 


the strain $ as equivalent to the three successive strains ¢,, 
dy and $, First, the E 


c 
MC TERCER 3 


MM 
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converts the duplex wave-surface to a simplex surface. This 
was done before, equation (28). Next, the strain 
E (du Ach 

v Te.) * 7 [all (4 
converts the simplex surface q to another simplex surface 
whose vector is p, and which is the index-surface correspond- 
ing io the wave-surface q. This strain (44) is, in fact, the 
same as (88), and the result is | i | 


p— —ua—-0-p p 1! (45) 
lop -P 
where A= uc, Finally, the strain 
$i ci 
"7 [gs]? 7 (63)? dE 


converts the simplex surface p to a duplex surface s, which is 
the reciprocal of the original duplex wave-surface, the result 
being (40). l 

The interchangeability of u and c shows that we may also 
strain from r to s by a second set of three successive pure 
strains, thus, 

ER (CRT RA 447) 

This is the same as first straining the surface r to the simplex 
surface (26); then inverting the latter, which brings us to 
the simplex surface (32); and finally straining the last to the 
duplex surface 8. 


Transformation of Characteristic Equation by Strain. 

9. In connection with the above transformations it may be 
worth while to show how they work out when applied to the 
characteristic equation itself of E or H. Thus, take the form 
(7), or. 


cih Vyp VVE, (48) 
and let reff, V=fV, E=/7E, (49) 
so that (48) becomes 
-fE = Vf V Nf V fE. (50) 
Now employ Hamilton’s formula 
Veemon 
Vn = SF, : (51) 
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$ being here any self-conjugate operator. Take ¢=f-, and 
we transform (50) to 

-f HE =VfV oy VV'E x [23] (52) 

= V-V- fu t) VV E x [f]. (58) 

In this use Hamilton’s formula again, with 4 = f^, and we 


obtain j ; 
-JVV(ucy)VVEx[f']* — (a) 
Or, more conveniently written, 
(£953) v 
pup RAVE VVE. (55, 


So far, f is any pure strainer; we can now make various ` 
specialisations. For example, to get rid of u^! from the right 
side of (48), and substitute c. Take 


17 =c, then F- , (56) 


which brings (55) to the form | 

-pË = VVVVE, (57) 

which should be compared with the other characteristic, that 
of H, which is (8), or . 

- pH = VVc-21VVH. -= (58) 

The above process is analogous to our transformation from 

the duplex wave-surface to its reciprocal. As then, we have 


an inversion of operators and also a crossing over from one 
form to another.. 


Derivation of Index Equation from Characteristic. 


10. We may also, in conclusion, exhibit how the index- 
surface arises from the characteristic, when done in terms of 
V up to the last moment. Start from the last equation (58). 
Hamilton's formula (51) makes it become 


—[cH=VVVcVcH. — (59) 
The elementary formula in vector algebra, 
VaVbe = b(ca) - Gab) (60) 
transforms (59) to id | 
- [c] uH =cV(VeH) - (V MCE, (601) 


M M 2 
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or 1 - [c] l- cV(VcH), (62) 
from which 
| - G- lil | vivan. (69) 
Bo far we have merely a changed form of the eharacteristic. 


But the induction AK is eireuital. Therefore, taking the 
divergence of (68), we obtain „ | 
-v, Cv -TVg v (08 
or, which is the ame. "D 
ak H x at * — 
(00 eve vv. (80 
Here ve is the divergence of oH.. It is the eame as-(c¥)H. 
Now (65) only differs from the velocity equation (for plane 


waves) in containing V instead of the unit normal W and 
d|d? instead of x°, v being the wave-velocity. Thus, let 
B Sw, a i i 


then we shall have -a, BEN 
where, however, V? is specialised, being only vs or öde. 
We therefore put vV; for @/dè and NV, for V in equation 
(65), thus making mE a ee 


o- xe [ qvem [82 "WV (NV cH), (66) 
We may now cancel out all the V,'s except the last, making 
0-N 1 [c] ev | "N(NV.H). —— (87) 


Now throw away the operand NV,cH, and we get the 
velocity equation pure and simple, and the index equation (3) 
then comes by s = Nv. | 

But, although the above manipulation of the characteristic 
equation has some analytical interest, the process cannot be 
always recommended on the score of simplicity. It is, on the 
contrary, usually easier and simpler to work upon the com- 
ponent equations upon which the characteristic is founded. 
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| APPENDIX 0. B 
NOTE ON THE MOTION OF A CHARGED BODY AT 


A SPEED EQUAL TO OR GREATEB THAN 
THAT OF LIGHT. 


Mr. Searle remarks at the end of his paper“ that it would 
P to be impossible to make a charged body move at greater 
speed than that of light. Prof. J. J. Thomson} has made a 
similar remark in the same connection. Prof. G. F. Fitz- 
Gerald did so also, long ago, but in a different connection.} 

The argument implied in the cases of Thomson and Searle 
seems to be that since the calculated energy of a charged body 
is infinite when in steady reetilinesr motion at the speed of- 
light, and since this energy must be derived from an extesual 
.Bouree, an infinite amount of work must be done, that is, an 
infinite resistance will be experienced. . 

There is & fallacy here. One easy way of disproving the 
argument from infinity is to use not one, but two bodies, bme 
positively and the other negatively charged to the same degree. 
Then the infinity disappears, and there you are, with finite 
energy when moving at the speed of light. | 
But J go much further than that, and assert that a single 
. eharged body may be moved at any speed, whether equal bé 
or exceeding that of light, without any infiniteness of the 
energy or infinite resistance to motion—that, in faet, a eharged 
body may be moved about anyhow. Remember that it is not 
& question of whether the mechanical construction of the 
ether will permit it—nothing is known about that —but 
merely one of electromagnetie laws. If they are valid at any 


e Physical Society, 1897 ; Phil. May., October, 1897. 
t Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetiem,” Chap. I. 
t Dr. Fleming has lately repeated Prof. J. J. Thomeon’s conclusies. 
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speed, then there is nothing to prevent speeds of motion greater 
than light. 

To illustrate. Start with a stationary charged body; then 
move it anyhow, finally bringing it to steady rectilinear 
motion at speed u. Wait a little while, and the special dis- 
tribution of displacement round the instantaneous position of 
the body will be assumed. But it will not extend to infinity. 
For beyond the distance from the first position of the body, 
travelled by light in the time occupied in shifting it to & 
second position, there is no disturbance of the original dis. 
tribution of displacement. This holds for all time, so the 
energy is always finite, even when the speed u is that of 
light or more, unless there should be infinite collections of 
energy at a finite distance from the body, and there is no 
need for that. 

Where does the energy come from? The body meets with 
resistance as its speed is increased. Not only that, but it 
requires force to maintain its speed steady until the steady 
distribution of displacement appropriate to the speed is 
assumed. This force tends to vanish when u<v. But it 
does not when u=v. (A single charged body is in question 
now.) There is a pull-back on the body exerted by the 
deformation of the tubes of force; their pull on the body is 
greater behind than in front until the regular steady distribu- 
tion is fully assumed. This cannot be approximated to 
exactly when w=v. But we may get over this difficulty, as 
before, by means of two charges. [Note 16, p. 547] 

When wu v, the pull-back becomes very prominent, and in 

any case, whether there is one body or two, the constant 
exertion of force is required to maintain the motion. The 
displacement for a point charge is a conical sheet behind the 
charge, together with a supplementary distribution inside the 
cone. The pulling back is obvious, and the energy.is being 
wasted at a steady rate by the constant growth of the cone at 
its apex, which is fully accounted for by the activity of the 
applied moving force. This is as I suspected in 1888* (“ El. 
Papers,” Vol. 2, p. 494), and I later corroborated it by 


But, on reference, I see that I described the electric current as being 
towards the charge inside the cone, and away from it on the outside. This 
should be the electric displacement. 
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mathematical investigation. The solution is described in my 
„El. Papers," Vol. 2, p. 516. It is not the same formula as 
when u (v. The infinities that are concerned in it are not 
essential. They arise from its being a point charge that is 
in question. Make it a surface distribution and it will all 
come plain, the cone (or other surface) behind the charge, 
and the constant pull-back exerted on the body by the dis- 
placement. [Fully worked out examples of this theory would 
be too lengthy here, and must be postponed.]  - | 

The tendency of the displacement to be left behind as 
the body moves is also the cause of the apparent increase 
of inertia of the body at slow speeds. We then calculate 
statically, as it were; in the approximate result it appears 
that when u varies anyhow (u/v being always very small), the 
resistance to motion is equivalent to an increase of inertia 
(J. J. Thomson). And yet there is no apparent pull-back by 
the electrical tension; but that is because of the erroneous 
assumption made, that the change of displacement is instantly 
assumed as the body moves. Allow for finite v, and this case 
is no exception. 

The moral is—don’t be afraid of infinity ! . 

[The above arrived at the Physical Society too late for 
the discussion. The matter in question is quite visionary, 
superficially considered; but is of considerable theoretical 
importance. | 

[Feb. 26, 1898.—It may also become of some practical 
importance in connection with ‘Cathode Rays” and 
* X-Rays,” for J. J. Thomson and others have lately con- 
cluded from experiment that immense speeds of the charged 
particles, comparable with the speed of light, are concerned.. 
If this be fully confirmed, we may well believe that increased 
voltage will produce speeds exceeding that of light, if they do 
not exist already, and so bring in the conical theory. Re- 
garding the nature of the waves generated by starting or 
stopping charges, when the speeds are the same (or about the 
same) as that of light, see vol. 1, §§ 54 to 59.] 
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APPENDIX H. 


NOTE ON ELECTRICAL WAVES N SEA WATER | 


To find the attenuation suffered by electrical waves in sea 
water through its conductance, the first thing is to ascertain 
whether, at the frequency proposed, the conductance is pará- 
mount, or the permittance, or whether both must be counted. 

It is not necessary to investigate the problem for any par- 
ticular form of circuit from which the waves proceed. m 
attenuating factor for plane waves, due to Maxwell, ig suffi- 
cient. If its validity be questioned for circuits in general, 
‘then it is enough to take the case of a simply periodic point 
source in a conducting dielectric (Electrical Papers, Vol, IL, 
p. 422, $ 29). The attenuating constant is the same, yis. 
(equation (199) loc. cit.) p 


ETE 


where n/2x is the frequency, k the conductivity, c rw per- 
mittivity, and 9-(uc) , where n is the inductivity. The 
attenuator is then -u at distance r from the source, as in 
plane waves, disregarding variations due to nojdral spreading. 
It is thus proved for any circuit of moderate size compared 
with the wave length from which simply periodic waves 
spread. This formula must be used in general, with the best 
values of * and c procurable. But with long waves it is 
pretty certain that the conductance is sufficient to make 
4rkjcn large. Say with omon salt solution k = (80")-, then 

4 | eue? 

un f’ 
Whitehead’s paper “ The Effect of Sea Water on Induction Telegraphy." 


Mr. Whitehead worked out the case of diffusion of waves from a circular 
simply periodic source in a pure conductor.] 
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if fis the frequency. This is large unless f is large, whether 
we assume the specific c/c, to have the very large value of 80 
or the &maller value effectively concerned with light waves. 
We then reduce n, to 

n, = (2rpkn)! = 2x(nk/)!, (A) 
43 in a pure conductor. This is practically true, perhaps, 
even with Hertzian waves, of which the attenuation has been 
. measured in common salt solution by P. Zeeman. If, then, 
= 80", and f= 800, we get | 

n, = about $000" 

Therefore, 50 metres is the distance in which the attenuation 
due to conductivity is in the ratio 9:718 to 1, and there is 
no reason why the conductivity of sea water should interfere 
if its value is like that assumed above. 

These formule and results were communicated by me to 
Prof. Ayrton at the beginning of last year, he having inquired 
regarding the matter, on behalf of Mr. Evershed, I believe. 
The doubtful point was the conductivity. I had no data, but 
took the above & from & paper which had just reached me 
from Mr. Zeeman. Now Mr. Whitehead uses = 20”, which 
is no less than 15 times as great. I presume there is good 
authority for this datum. Noneis given: Using it, we obtain 


7 118 


The 50 metres is reduced to 13:16 metres. But a considerably 
greater conductivity is required before it can be accepted that 
the statements wkich have appeared in the press, that the 
failure of the experiments endeavouring to establish tele- 
graphic communication with a lightship from the sea bottom 
was due to the conductance of the sea, are correst. It seems 
unlikely theoretically, and Mr. Stevenson has contradicted it 
(in Nature) from the practical point of view. So far as 

know no account has been published of these experimen 

therefore there is no means of finding the cause of the failure. 
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APPENDIX I. 
NOTE ON THE ATTENUATION OF HERTZIAN 
WAVES ALONG WIRES. ——— 


The connection between the case investigated by Mr. 
Morton of a wave-train arising from a damped source and the 
standard case of an undamped source may be concisely exhi- 
bited thus. Using the notation of ** Electromagnetic Theory,” 
Vol. L, p. 452, we have 

V=eV,, (1) 


where | q=(B+Lp)(K + Sp}, (2) 
to express the wave-train V due to V, at = O. When V, is 


simply periodic, say =e sin nt, then p= ne reduce q io P -- Q7, 
given by 


P or Q= (D (RP + Lent) (E? + Sn?) & (BK — Ln?) 


- Qi (1+ ) (1+ teu) (LS 1) F 0 


so that the solution is | | 
Ve in (nt — Qz). (4) 
Now if V, be damped, say - eie sin nt, the effect of shifting 
e *! to the left is to change p to n- a in the operator e, that 
is, inq. This is the same as changing R to R, and K to Eo, 


so that the wave-train is 
V See E * sin (nt — Q'a), (6) 


where P' and Q' are the same as P and Q with R, and K, 
instead of- R and K. Of course Rand K are positive, and q 
is in the first quadrant, but the new R, and K, may be posi- 
F ihi wpebliski behind fal ie | 


* [Read at Physical Society, Nov. 11, 1898; discussion on Prof. 
Morton's paper “The Propagation of Damped Electrical Oscillations Along 
Parallet Wires.” Prof. Morton showed that the fact that the circuit was 
not distortionless did not alter the results to an appreciable extent.) . 
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tive or negative, and g may be in the second quadrant. [To 
be in the second quadrant Ro / Ln + K,/Sn must be negative.] 
Practically, under the circumstances of the experiments 


(m R K a 
Q =>, and P. (8) = . (7) 


where K is negligible, and ! 
V eue ette 7 Ra/2Lv gin (nt - nv / v). (8) 


As regards the cause of the attenuating coefficient R/2 Lo 
coming out by Dr. Barton's calculations* from his experiments 
twice as great as when R is calculated by Lord Rayleigh’s 
formula, I think it must be because the real circumstances do 
not correspond closely enough to those in the ideal theory. 
The external*resistance of unknown amount is ignored, for 
one thing. Then, again, it is not to be certainly expected that 
the formula in question is frue for millions of vibrations per 
second. We can conclude from the experiments, though, 
that it furnishes an approximation to the real resistance. 
But, even if it were rigorously true, the circumstances implied 
in it are not those in the experiments. The magnetic vibra- 
tions to which the wires are subjected are not long-continued 
and undamped, as assumed in the formula. When a wave- 
train passes any point on a wire, its surface is subjected to an 
impulsive vibration lasting only a very minute fraction of a 
second, a vibration, moreover, which is very rapidly damped. 
So there is no definite resistance, and the resistance is ES 
than according to Lord Rayleigh's formula. 

Perhaps, also, the terminal reflections involved in Dr. 
Barton's calculations may introduce error. 

Nov. 8, 1898. 


AppiTION,T January 20, 1899.—Dr. Barton has calculated 
the change made in the formula for the resistanoe of the wires 
in his experiment, viz., R’=(}Ryn)', R being the steady 
resistance, and p the inductivity, by supposing the impressed 

* » [See : Dr. Dr. Barton’ s paper “ Attenuation of Electric Waves Along a Line 
of Negligible Leakage,” Physical Society, June 10, 1898.] 

+ [Expansion of a short note read at Physical Society, Jan. 27, 1899 ; 
discussion on Dr. Barton’s paper, “ The Equivalent Resistance and Induct. 
ance of a Wire to an Oscillatory Discharge."] 
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Vibrations io be damped, and fimüs that if R” isthe serrectell 
value, then R” = 1054 R. That is, there is oily 54 per cont. 
inévease. This R” is to be used in the attenuator KV 
instead of R. It is, however, an under-estimate of the effect 
of the resistance, because the formula i$ not valid right up to 
the wave-front. The resistance is greater there, and decreases 
. as the wave-train advances, tending, towards R” as the waves 
attenuate by thé e- dumping. But it does not seem likely - 
that the tótal ättenuative effect of the variable resistance’ vf 
the wires will be enough; and other causes, some of which 
have peg suggested, are operative. In addition, it is not 
impossible that the conductivity of copper is less to vibrations 
85 millions per second than to steady currents ; and that the 
voltage at the wave-front is great enough to cause some 
leakage. 

The following, doka to (16), is equivalent te Dr. Bartón’s 
investigation brought into harmony with the above and sim: 
plified. The resistance operator of a straight round wire 
of radius }, inductivity ^ and ready resistance B per unit 


length, is " 
z= nyt 0 


where k Jizplp, and k is the conductivity. Iiis sueh that 
in the case of a pair of parallel wires in whieh the current i is 
C, and the tangential electric forée at the end is E, the 
equation connecting them is 


E-(Lpe22)06, —— 5 ;'Q0) 


where I4 is the inductance of the dielsczia (ales. Pa, 
Vol. IL, p. 63, or p. 187). When E= e sin nt, and O varies 
similarly, the potence of p or d/dt is n(i — x), if & /n, and ni 
is understood not to be the complete time differentiator, bui 
only as regards the simply periodic part of operands. 

Now, when ui x) is big, the divergent series for I, and I, 
may be used, and 1, I. Then 


Z= Rib Y = TM 
-GReygas) EA) 


where f ot g  ((13 +e x «i. . 
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Here f and g are 1 when x «0, and when « is big tend. jowaxde 
f (8) 5,9 = (Be). pe E us 


„ Wena 3 0005 
ad R= (Fr αR, Ln = R Q8) 


where B” and L'jiake the place of R and L, which obtain 
whem a=0. This is for one wire. Passing to the complete 
pair with dielectric between, we haye | 


Jo Ee(R-L'arL's)O-(R'-L' .. ^ (4. 
Shere ^ B20 0 h (8) 
L'-LI42(uB/)s. /. d) 
If n/2z = 950*, and x= about 0-005485, 
then f-0959, g-1049, 77 6 —1˙054, 


and the resultant effect is 


7 R” 
E = 81-6, gp"! 054. 
These express the multiplication of the resistance to periodic 
currents of constant amplitude, and the further multiplication 
when the currents subside according to . EP 

Both R' and L' go up to o with infinite increase of x. 
But practically there is little increase in the resistance under 
the circumstances supposed, and practically none in the 
inductance, which is sensibly Lo- 

As regards the meaning of R” and L^, they differ from R 
and L'. If V = ZC is the equation of voltage of a combination, 
and we reduce Z to the form R” + Lp, on the understanding 
that V and C are of the type sin nt, we have the equation 
of activity | 


VO-R'OM $ MO, 17) 


and also VC=Q+7, (8) 


where Q is the waste and T the magnetic energy. But only 
when a- O ean we say that the mean Q equals the mean 
R'C', and the mean T equals the mean jL'O*. When a is 
not zero, the corresponding property is that the mea" Q x e 
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equals the mean R'C?x et, and the mean T x &* equals the 
mean L/ CY e«t, 

Since the conduction is superficial, the penetration may 
be represented by a plane wave. Thus 


E,-c"E (9) 


expresses E, at distance y from the surface in terms of E at 
the surface. Here x = (T gi), if s= (2zpkn)*; so 


E, eee sin (nt — sgy) (20) 
shows the penetration. 
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NOTES. 


Note 1. § 242, 243, pp. 37 to 42. I have been asked for the cor- 
responding formule for V and C at the cable terminal when the resistance 
and the condenser are in series between the cable and earth. If Rọ is 
the resistance, 8, the permittance, the current entering the cable is 

. ; 
° Bp \ 8p 
by (12), p. 37. For a convergent solution, expand in rising powers of 
pi. Put 


1 1/RM 
88 xc rs 2 
TIS, i-a (5) i e 
then the expansion is 
b a 2 
e b |9N [(b3 2ab a 
omg - (0*5) * E 5) —. . (3) 


the expressions in the round brackets being the successive powers of 
b/pt+a/p. Similarly, the potential at the cable end is 


v-(&)c-a(3-(2)« (Sree 8) .) (4) 


To algebrise (3) and (4) fully, substitute tu / in for p7^; for example, 
2ab/p't becomes 2abtu/ 1. 


Note 2. § 283, p. 129. When a coil is shunted by a resistance, we 


have C (R+ Lp)C 
+ 
Pe Ky Rripi IKM IA 
which the expansion theorem turns to 
i 0 .- BE, | 
E= pge +E e~ EL b (2) 


when it is C steady that is suddenly produced, E being the corresponding 
voltage on the shunted coil. The finiteness of K (the conductance of 
the shunt) allows E to be finite at the first moment. The transition to 
the common case E=(R+Lp)C, by making K=0 is interesting, and 
.Shows how the impulsive voltage of p. 129 comes in asa limiting case. 
The impulse pl is the limit of ae or -pe-% when ao, for 
then [ - 41 
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Mote 3. § 285, p. 134. In (23) is an n impulsive term of obyious treat- 
ment. But if wè write it LY LS) 
_(R+ +8p)+ 
— 


in the endeavour to include the impulsive part in the resuft of the 
expansion theorem, we get 
e=(K-1+B- K-10 -l, 

from which the impulse is missing. We note, therefore, that if the 
denominator Z, here K+Sp, also occurs as a factor in the numerator, it 
should be divided out. But, considered as a limiting case, che expansion 
theorem is complied with, because there are really two values of p in 
equation (28) in the text which make e/C be infinite, vis., p= — K/S and 
pco. Itis the infinite values of p which are best treated separately. 


Note 4. § 38%, p. 137. In equation (31) the roots of Y «0 should in 
general be finite, to allow the result to be independent of Y. It is 
different with a zero root. For example, if we apply the expansion 
theorem to 

C = 5 , 
p(B + Lp) 
by introducing the factor p/p, we obtain 
1,1 -i l nag 
That is, we introduce a new term, E/B from ds pz O0 root of p(R+ Lp) O0. 
This is redundant in the theory of a simple coil under impressed voltage. 
Its value is that of the real steady current. 

Similarly in the treatment of (40), p. 189. The zero roet of shia d 0 
is excluded for the reason there given. And im the consideration of ezpan- 
sions in normal functions te suit physieal eonditions, it is frequently of 
importance to settle whether there is, or is net, a sero roet et the deter- 
minantal equation. The physics must control the mathematics always. 


Nete B. § 321, p. 206. Want of space caused the omission of the 
mathematical treatment referred to at the end of p. 206. My “ Electrical 
Papers may be referred to: vol. I, pp. 520 to 581; vol. II., pp. 201 to 
207, p. 226, and pp. 371 to 374. | 


Note ©. 3 339, p. 248. Real positive values of fhe argument are con- 
cerned in the particular proof given of the equations (34), and also in 
the transformation (46) in the next section. Now, on p. 258 is explained 
physically why the operator Hy must be replaced by 9I, in a single 
problem, after a certain moment of time. It is also shown there that 

21, (92) = Ho(qa) + Kor). 
when q — sí and s is real positive. Say qz=re%, when r is real positive. 
The value of 0 concerned in the wave train application is gr. The 
question is raised, what is the modification required for other values 


of 0? I think it is 
I, T Ia = H, ticosmrKy, 
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ES „25 2 22 , „ „ ue ne oko LO 
using the + sign when 0 is + and the — when 0 is — Thus 0 may go 
from 0 to r, or from 0 to , but at the line 0 —0 of real positive quantity 
we must take the mean value of +. This eliminates the unreal part 
altogether, producing IA I= Ha when the argument is real positive. 
In (40) to (42) p. 218, c is a constant. In the extension to a complox 
argument it becomes a function of 0. 2 ES 


Note T. § 347, p. 263. By plain physical reasoning, there are abnor- 
mal Bessel expansions when Z, and Z contain negative resistances, &c. 
I have examined some of the formule concerned then, but there does not 
seem to be an effective reduction to simplicity save in the case »-—0, 
which is that of plane waves and the abnormal Fourier series before 
considered. 


Note 8. § 357, p. 297. Besides the convergent development (ee) of 
igi there is also a divergent development; thus, 


5.0 (-C. -G) (er ) 


is equivalent to v 85 ANE means that 
—1 ; 
erf 721-2 c Ee) 


6x 1--L,L3 ... 
=l- (ys zy: * 47 ? 9 
a divergent formula for the error function. 
Note 9. § 359, p. 299. Equation (54) may also be written 


ee- P 


o- fg- u- 3l- 2154+ 2, . J (en, 
in which 


2 gt 20-1. . . . )- ey 


in the later notation, p. 828 and after. 


Note 10. 5 380, p. 331. The distinetion between integral and frac- 
tional differentiation is not properly indicated, though the fractional 
cases later on are done right. We have 


a*-2 — * u-*tlip 


a^-1 
Cremer ta wg ECs IU (1) 

and therefore, for all values (real) of n from — coto +œ we have 
a*P,(2) = [=a 0). BPa) = (Pal (2) 


When n is integral, these may be replaced by (27) and (28), p. 331. 
Equation (24) is a case of the first of (2) in this note. 
In another form, write 
anan , gaan 
p) 11 == di 1 2 — (3) 


NN 
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and let a denote the differentiator to the first åt, and B to the second ; 


then 
a"I, — 8^ I, —I-4. 


This connects together all the Bessel functions by continuous differentia- 
tion, from n=- co to +œ. It is the reduced case u=w of equations 
(2) above. | 


Note 11. §387,p. 348. The integrals of I,(et) are represented by 
Rn = | ~ — A 
p I,(ct) (3) (1 + a?) (1) 


The case n=1 occurs in Note 9 above. But when n is fractional, and a 
ig used alone instead of a and £, take care to expand properly. Thus 


phe | suey (2) 


2 
is exact; but use the expansion 


Qe3-Qee-) ^" 
Qe3-Qee-) — 


This is because p? lowers the indices. So does al, but a—} raises them. 
For example, 


e, \ afena, Baer © ann 
1 1.1. 1.1.3, 1.1.8.5 
= Lt 72, alitg.4.018 2.4. 6.81 - 9. (5) 


This is done without using a and B and then converted to Bessel 
functions by the formula (77), p. 343. It may be checked by 


rather than 


và 27 LED i 
pl a l.la - 
-Gp age e r, " (7) 


Both these ways lead, almost by inspection, to the same result, (5) just 
given, with u=1, and this result is the same as is given by (3) above, but 
not the same as (4). -If there is any doubt, both a and 8 may be used; 
but generally, it is a great advantage to reduce to a single differentiator. 


Note 12. § 387, p. 348. Example of Fo- Say, 
Fy=I,(ot) - La(ot) ; 
then, TN [Fo] =1+ a’, 


by first using p, and then cancelling other powers of a’. So we get, 


by (109), 1 E 
1229 21-22. 
ird l-« 


L- I= (IT) 
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This confirms accuracy. It is curious here that whereas p is a function 
of a+a-!, and so therefore is [Fo]; but by cancellations we come simply 
to 11 a2. | 

Equation (109) algebrises any operational solution in terms of Bessel 
functions. For example, 


1M 1- a? a 1 ə, 1.3 
A , = (1- a7). l- - cd es s 
p (4) (dreh- 07? 5500 dott 24a ) 
1.3.1 
den- gots jot Fe Gat oe 0). 
This agrees with (63), p. 339. | 
Note 13. $425,p.436. Equations (7) and (8) may obviously be also 
written thus 
x” 1 [sin (mz-4nx) d 
UNE: o mi am, 


_1 sin (m nr) 
9 60 e IU SON 


Mote 14. § 426, p. 438. If we put 


"Cede a 


then also O ewe” rin nae so, (2) 
* 
where R, x) : 
7 a 


Here (1) and (2) are equivalent by algebra. But with the g(:) function, 
Rı=- œ, so U=% when 2 is + and 0 when z is —. Also rz— ez lo r, SO 


Ur-3 =e- (Bi log ) TIR . . JE 
which is equivalent to (15), (16), p. 438. 
Note 15. § 426, p. 438. The next term in equation (18) is 
+ (C5— 10C*8, + 20078; + 1508. — 8008, — 908,8, + M8). 
Equation (18) would represent 


1 1 1 
z2} = | — D- 238 NI 
g(:) 1 224 72 u,a Pags 


if C were the same as Ya-1, The last note defines the a's. 


* œ © 9 
, 


Note 16. p.534. “But it does not when uv. Mr. Searle pointed, 
out a case in which the force does tend to vanish. But this matter of 


convection of charges is pretty fully developed in Vol. III. of this work, 
including this correction. B 


Note 17. p. 258. The statement near the end that the two forms 
of solution become identical at the junction is erroneous. There ig 
usually a discontinuity at the front of the return wave, just as there is 
at the front of a wave originating at the axis. 


Printed in Leipzig. 
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